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The chief purpose of this Toltuoe is to state^ briefly, tibe origiQ and 
progress of the conflict of interest and of opinion which snperin- 
duced the late civil war ; that a knowledge of the past may have its 
proper influence on the future. If , as I believe, the organization of a 
sectional Northern party, for the purpose of a corrupt, sectional, polit- 
ical control of the government, in violation of the fundamental princi- 
ples of the Constitution, necessarily led to the organization of a 
Southern party, in defence of the interest and principles which it was 
the purpose of that Northern party to assail and subvert ;— then, if the 
civil war was the consequence of that conflict, tibe censure should rest 
on the men, who, by organizing a sectional Northern party for the pur- 
pose of aggression, compelled the counter organization of a Southern 
party in defence of the rights, interests, and principles thus assailed ; 
ftnd the fact that Mr. Lincoln was elected by less than a majority of 
votes given, and that, availing themselves of the power of the Federal 
government thus accidentally obtained, that Northern party, not content 
with the emancipation of Southern slaves, now seek to deprive the 
Southern States of the political ri^ts guaranteed to tibem by the Con- 
stitution, and would enforce alterations of the Constitution, because 
they know that without such alterations they cannot retain the political 
control of the government, makes it the duty of the whole people to 
inquire into the motives which actuate that minority, who, having thus 
brought upon the cotmtry the calamity of civil war, are exerting their 
influence to prevent the restoration of peace. One purpose of this 
volmne is to demonstrate that it is the duiy of the whole cotmtry to 
harmonize in a common effort to restore the Union, on the basis of our 
common interests, and with this view I have endeavored to demonstrate 
that a wise use of the public credit stimulating our industrial progress, 
as, by an abundant and cheap currency, we may do, wiU enable us suc- 
cessfully to compete with all other rival nations, in the markets of the 
world, and especially in the markets of the Pacific and of Asia. For 
the competition, in the progress of civilization, in commerce and 
finance, is not between the North and the South, as rival and opposing 
interests, but it is between the North and the South united, under a 



Yi TO THE PEOPLE OP THE UNITED STATES. 

common govemment, organized as one people, for the promotion of 
their common welfare, happiness, and prosperity, and for the protec- 
tion of their common rights and interests, as those rights and interests 
may be affected by the industrial competition or the financial or politi- 
cal measures and policy of foreign nations. 

I would appeal to the working. men, and urge them to unite their 
influence in support of an early restoration of the constitutional rights 
of the people of the Souihem states, because the laboring men can, 
if they will, give peace and prosperity to the whole country, and thus, 
and thus only, give to themselves constant and profitable employment. 
" A fair day's wages for a fair day's work." 

To the ladies of the United States, I would say, that the people of 
ihe South aro compelled to contribute their proportionate part of the 
fund appropriated by the Federal government for the maintenance of 
the widows and orphans of Federal soldiers. We have accepted the 
terms of peace, and intend cheerfully and in good faith to comply ; but 
we have our own suffering poor — ^the war has made orphans for whose 
relief the Federal Congress has provided no fond, and for the mainte-t 
nance and support of whom it is a gracious privilege to be enabled to 
contribute. May I not ask you to aid me in doing this ? 

A large part of this volume was dictated to and written by my 
daughters while I was lying on a bed of sickness, and having given to 
them the whole proceeds of the sales, beyond the cost of printing, 
with the understanding that they will give one half of the simis, thus 
to be realized, to a fund to be applied by female societies in aid of the 
maintenance and education oi female orphans in the Southern states, 
I would appeal to the ladies in the North and in the South to aid them 
in obtaining contributions to this fond. 

Packages will be made up at the American Industrial Agency, 42 
Broadway, New York, and forwarded by Adams & Co.'s Express, and 
the American Express Company, who have both agreed to convey such 
packages free of charge. All ordeis and communications should be 
addressed to the American Industrial Agency, 42 Broadway, New 
York, who are charged with the gratuitous superintendence of the 
publication. 

DUFF GKEEN. 
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CHAPTER I. 



INTRODUCTORY. 



AT no period of the world has the 
history of mankind been marked 
with incidents more interesting than 
during the last hundred years. Of 
these, among the most important^ are 
the Independence of the American colo- 
nies, the adoption of the Federal Con-, 
stitution, and the progress of the United 
States — embracing the issues which 
resulted in the late conflict of arms, 
and upon the adjustment of which de- 
pend not only our own future welfare 
and prosperity, but our relations to 
the other people of the earth. 

Although an humble citizen, it has 
been my lot to be acquainted, person- 
ally and intimately, with the men who 
have for many years controlled the 
measures and policy of the United 
States ; and hoping that a candid state- 
ment of facts, within my own knowl- 
edge, explanatory of the history of the 
past, may tend to allay the bitterness 
of sectional feeling, and to create that 
unity of interest and of opinion, which, 
if we are to live under one govern- 
ment, it is our incumbent duty to main* 
tain, I am encouraged to write a re- 
view of the past ; and inasmuch as the 
value of my statements as to the mo- 
tives and conduct of others, will depend 
much upon the estimate which the pub- 
lic may place upon my own, and as the 
history of my own life is so intimately 
connected with that of the govern- 
ment and of the men of whom I must 
write, I trust that the generous reader 
will excuse the egotism, which seems 



indispensable in a narrative of events^ 
in which I myself took part, and the 
chief merit of which narrative de- 
pends upon my personal knowledge of 
the facts of which I write. 

man's Durr. 

Why man, as created by God, was 
permitted to eat the forbidden fruit, 
and as a consequence was driven fFom 
Paradise, are mysteries hidden in the 
inscrutable will of the Creator — ^we all 
know that he is a sinner, and as such 
Is subject to pain and death, yet few, 
if any there be, unenlightened by rev- 
elation, and the faith and hope which 
that imparts, can reconcile the dispen- 
sations of God's providence with the 
natural instincts of goodness, justice 
and mercy (''for the carnal mind is 
enmity against God''). Yet, to the 
humble, subdued Christian, who be- 
lieves that whom God loveth he chas- 
teneth, and who sees in the afiQictiona 
of men and of nations, the exercise of 
his power and ihe indications of his 
ptirpose, there is nothing in the calam- 
ity which has befallen this country, 
great as are the afflictions which it 
brings, which should make us despair. 
I, for one, feel that I should be recon- 
ciled to the destiny which has befallen 
us, and more zealous and earnest in 
the faithful discharge of the duties in- 
cumbent upon me as a man, a parent, 
a citizen, and a Christian ; and I feel 
that in reference to my own antece- 
dents and personal and political train- 
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ing, it is not only my privilege, but 
my duty, to aid in giving that direc- 
tion to pending political issues, which 
will best promote the restoration of 
peace, and the organization of a na- 
tional sentiment, which will tend to 
unite the North and the South, in a 
common effort for the promotion of our 
conmion interests, by a proper and 
kindly adjustment of all sectional 
issues, the tendency of which may be 
to prevent that union and concert of 
action which are indispensable to the 
proper discharge of the duties incum- 
bent upon us whom the Almighty has 
endowed with blessings, temporal and 
spiritual, such as he has given to no 
other people. 

THIS BKWAltn OT LABOR. 

" In the beginning God created the 
heavens and the earth, and said, Let 
ttie earth bring forth grass, the herb 
yielding seed, and the fruitrtree yield- 
ing fruit after his kind, whose seed is 
in itself upon the earth, and it was 
so.« ' 

And after man^s transgression. He 
said unto Adam, " Because thou hast 
hearkened unto the voice of thy wife, 
and hast eaten of the tree of which I 
commanded thee, saying. Thou shalt 
not eat of it ; curfied is the ground for 
thy sake ; in sorrow shalt thou eat of 
it all the days of thy life ; thorns also 
and thistles shall it bring forth to 
thee ; and thou shalt eat the herb of 
the field. In the erweat of thy face 
shalt thou eat bread, till thou return 
unto the ground ; for out of it wast 
thou taken ; for dust thou art, and 
unto dust shalt thou return.'^ 

To labor is, therefore, the condition 
upon which man is permitted to live, 
and we find that although the grass 
and the herb yield their seed, and the 
fruit-tree yields its fruit, they are sub- 



ject to the influence of climate and of 
seasons, in accordance with the laws, 
which indicate the will and the pur- 
poses of the Creator. For He hatti 
said, "While the earth remaineth, 
seedtime and harvest, and cold and 
heat, and summer and winter, and day 
and night, shall not cease." 

As bread is indispensable to man's 
existence, and as the only means of 
obtaining it is by labor, it follows 
that he who complies with the con- 
dition imposed by the Creator, is 
entitled to the benefits which are 
promised as the reward of his com- 
pliance. 

THB PUBl»088 OF OOVEBNICENT. 

This is the natural right of man, for 
the protection of which, as their num. 
bers increased, it became necessary to 
organize governments, the purpose and 
objects of which should be the protec- 
tion of life and of property, which is 
the reward of labor. 

BABliL--TTHt CONFUSION OF LlNOXrAGOEB. 

We are told that "the whole earth 
was of one language and of one 
speech. And it came to pass, as they 
journeyed from the east, that they 
found a plain in the land of Shinar ; 
and they dwelt there. And they said, 
one to another, Go to, let us make 
brick, and bum them thoroughly, and 
they had brick for stone, and slime 
had they for mortar. And they said, 
Go to, let us build us a city, and a 
tower whose top may reach unto heav- 
en ; and let us make ua a name, lest we 
be scattered cUbroad upon the face of the 
whole -earth. And the Lord came down 
to see the city and the tower, which 
the children of men builded. And the 
Lord said. Behold, the people is one, 
and they have all one language ; and 
this they begin to do ; and now nothing 
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will be restrained from theix^ which 
they have imagined to do ; Oo to, let 
ns go down, and there confound their 
langnage, that they may not under- 
stand one another's speech. So the Lord 
scattered them abroad ftom thence upon 
the face of all the earth $ and they left 
off to build the city. Therefore is the 
name of it called Babel ; because the 
L<^ did there confound the language 
of all the earth ; and from thence did 
the Lord scatter tbem abroad upon all 
the face of the earth.'' 

THE JEWISH SLAVES INCOMPBIENT TO OB* 
6AKIZE A FREE OOTEBNMENT* 

What was written aforetime was 
written for our learning. The chwrac- 
ter, the will, end the purposes of God, 
are indicated in the Holy Scriptures. 
His promise, that the seed of tiie woman 
should bruise th<i serpent's head, was re- 
newed to Abram, to Isaac, and to Jacob, 
and fulfilled in the birth and crucifixion 
of the Saviour. The Jews were a chosen 
people; yet JosepihwasBoldasaslave 
by his brethren, and" tiie Israelites 
were in bondage four hundred years, 
and ciffumgh Me required that those who 
had been thus endavedj and were there^ 
fore unfit deposUtnies of cwU liberty^ 
ahotdd wander in the wMdemess until 
they perished^ and he had created a 
people, educated and trained under his 
special guidance and instruction, quaii- 
fied to organize a government, in idiich 
I the rights of persons and of property 
were defined and protecteVl ; and al- 
though this people, thus cared for, Bke 
our first parents, rebelled againstOod, 
and as a punishment were carried into 
captivity, they were permitted to re- 
build their temple and maintain thmr 
nationality until Christ, upon the cross, 
said, " It is finished." Then the great 
purpose of the national organization 
of the Jews being accomplished, the 



Romans were permitted to run a plough* 
share over the foundations of the tem« 
pie, -and they, as a people, were scat- 
tered tiiroughout the earth, as vrit- 
nesses of the truth of revelation. 
Where is there a country on the face 
of the globe, in which these living 
witnesses, marked with characteristics 
which all persons recognize, are not 
to be found ? Do we not meet them 
in every street, in every villager 
What do these truths indicate, as the 
duty of a Christian people ? 

OUR PUTT AS A CHBISTIAN FfiOFLB. 

We find that when, after his resur- 
rection, having made himself known to 
his disciples, the Saviour's last words, 
as he ascended to the Father, were, 
" Go ye and preach the gospel to all 
nations." 

I have prayerfully studied, that I 
might ascertain, and earnestly endeav- 
ored to discharge, my duty in all the 
relations of life, and especially as a 
mam and a Christian statesman. In 
the contemplation of the bounteous 
providence of Ood, I have realized the 
weighty responsibility resting on the 
United States, as a people. I have 
compared our vast extent of territory, 
the vast depomts of mineral wealth, 
the abundance and extraordinary dis- 
tribution of water-powers, the peculiar 
products of our climate, the fertility 
of our soil, and the intelligent and 
enterprise of our people, with the con- 
diticm and progress of other nations,, 
and I have seen, or thought I saw, that 
as commerce must precede civilization, 
^nd as civilization must precede Chris- 
tianity, we must become a manufactur- 
ing, that we may become a commercial 
people. For commerce is tho medium 
through which civilization and Chriati* 
anity «re dispensed to the heathen 
world; and, deeply impressed! with 
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this truthi I have labored for many 
years to arouse tbe federal and state 
governments to the necessity of sudi 
a regulation of our commerce with 
foreign nations as will protect the 
Yftlue of our cnrrency,_and(lhus pre* 
vent the constant recurrence of the 
monetary revulsions, which were, and 
ever will be, the inevitable conse- 
quence of the control, which the Bank 
of England has heretofore been per- 
mitted to have over the quantity and 
value of our currency. For it will be 
seen that under our regulation of com- 
merce, that bank, and not our Con- 
gress, has regulated the value of our 
money and of our property, thus limit- 
ing and restraining the proper dis- 
charge of our duty as a Christian 
people. 

MANY NAnONS, WHY. 

No one can doubt that it was the 
purpose of God, in the confusion of 
languages and in scattering abroad 
on the face of all the eartii ^hose who 
had said, " Go to, let U8 buUd its a cUy, 
and a tower whose top may reach unio 
heaven,*^ not only to rebuke their arro- 
gance and presumption, but to break 
them up into many diflferent nationali- 
tij^s^ aijid thus create those sectional 
national interests which constitute the 
peculiar, characteristics of separate in- 
dependent governments, including the 
right of individual persons and of 
pjiroperty .which it is the duty of 
such goyernments to foster and pro- 
tect. 

It beqomes the duty of statesmen, 
therefore, to consider, what are the re- 
lations which the individuals consti- 
tuting their separate communities bear 
tp each other, and to their respective 
governments, and what are the re- 
lations which each of these separate 
governments bears to the rest of man- 



kind. These necessarily embrace all 
the rights of persons and of prop* 
erty. 

COMMCNmr OF NATIOXd. 

Pew, very few of our statesmen 
realize the fact that we are one of a 
community of nations. They have been 
so. absorbed with party politics and 
the conflicts of personal ambition and 
individual interests, that few of them 
have studied, as they should have 
studied, the bearing which the mone- 
tary systems and commercial policy of 
foreign nations have had upon the 
separate interests and prosperity of 
the United States. It must, therefore, 
be seen that in treating of our public 
policy it is indispensable that we 
should take into the account our rela- 
tions with the other peoples of the 
earth, and especially to consider the 
fact that the great issue between the 
more civilized nationi^ of the earth, 
who use machinery and have thus in- 
creased the productive power of their 
industry, creating thereby a • large 
surplus beyond their home consump- 
tion, is how they can command the 
markets of the less civilized nations 
who do not use machinery, and are yet 
the consumers of machine-made goods. 
The people of Europe, and especially 
of Great Britain, use machinery, and 
are enabled to create a large surplus. 
The people of Africa, South America, 
India, and China, do not use machin- 
ery — ^they exchange raw agricultural 
products for European machine-made 
goods. 

DIVISION OF LABOR. 

It has been argued that under the 
general welfare clause of our consti- 
tution Congress has power to impose 
duties for the protection of domestic 
industry and this construction of the 
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powers of the government and negro 
slavery have been made the chief 
sources of the sectional conflict be- 
tween the North and the South. The 
question of slavery has been disposed 
of by the war, and the sum now requi- 
, site to pay the interest on the public 
debt and provide for an economical 
administration of our public affairs is 
so great, that the question of protec- 
tion of domestic industry is lost in the 
necessity of maintaining the public 
faith. Instead of an increase, the do- 
mestic industry must now demand a 
reduction of taxation. The question 
for statesmen now, therefore, is, how 
can we les&en ttie burden of the pub- 
lic debt? Coupled with this is the 
kindred question : how can we pro- 
vide for and increase the rewards of 
labor ? The time once was when the 
United States were comparatively free 
from debt, and the local demand for 
agricultural produce, caused by mi- 
gration to the new states, was such 
that in the Northwest and in the South 
the cultivation of the soil gave a more 
profitable employment for labor than 
manufactures ; that is, labor in Illi- 
nois and Georgia could make better 
wages by producing wheat and cotton 
than by spinning thread. But a^ the 
population has increased, the greater 
Aumber of persons engaged in the 



production of wheat and of cotton has 
so augmented the supply beyond the 
foreign as well as the home demand, 
that an appropriate division of labor 
so as to obtain constant employment 
and the best compensation has become 
indieqpensable. The time once was 
when a free trade in provisions would 
have greatly benefited the Northwest 
because England could then consume 
the surplus, which the Northwest could 
then spare. But that time has passed. . 
We can now produce so much more 
than England can consume, that we 
are compelled to find a market else- 
where. As the value of our surplus 
produce will necessarily be taxed with 
the cost of sending it to the consumer, 
it can require no argument to demon- 
strate that the profits of the producer 
will be greater if we can so distribute 
our labor as to create a home market 
equal to the consumption of our sur- 
plus. A wise people should profit not 
only by their own experience, but by 
that of others. 

Our relative condition being chang- 
ed, our measures and policy should 
conform to the present and the future, 
rather than to the past — and yet a re- 
view and careful analysis of the past 
is indispensable to a proper estimate 
of the present or the future, and it is 
therefore that I write. 
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PERSONAL NARRATIVE. 



"KIT paternal great-grandfather, Rob- 
-"-L ert Green, left seven sons, William, 
Robert, Dnff, John, Nicholas, James, 
and Moses. He, with his cousin Sir 
William Duff and a Mr. Hite, were, as I 
have frequently heard my father say, 
joint owners of large tracts of choice 
land, some situated on James river, 
some near Fredericksburg, and others 
in the valley of the Shenandoah. Sir 
William was unmarried, and dying left 
his interest in these lands to his cous- 
in, whose seven sons were all married, 
and many of their descendants now 
remain in that part of Virginia. My 
grandfather, Duff Green, married first 
a Miss Barbour, who died leaving a 
son and daughter, John and Elizabeth. 
He then married a sister of Col. Lewis 
Willis, of Fredericksburg. She was a 
cousin of Gen. Washington, and nearly 
related by marriage with the Lewises, 
the Henrys, and Lees, of Virginia. My 
grandfather died before the Revolu- 
tion. My grandmother had three sons, 
Willis, Henry, and William, and one 
daughter, Eleanor. My father, Wil- 
liam, the youngest son, was a volun- 
teer in the army of the Revolution, 
and, when fifteen years of age, was 
with Morgan in the battle of the Cow- 
pens. 

As the eldest son, John, was heir, 
and, under the law of inheritance, as 
it then was, took the greater part of 
the property, the three younger broth- 
ers, through the influence of friends 
and relatives of the family, made con- 
tracts to locate land warrants in Ken- 
tucky. Under this arrangement Wil- 



lis and Henry went to Kentucky, 
soon after the termination of the war, 
leaving my father in charge of his 
mother and sister. Willis was elected 
a delegate from Kentucky to the legis- 
lature of Virginia, and was appointed 
register of the land office. Ho then 
relinquished his interest in the land- 
warrants to his brot^rs and sister: 
Henry, having made his locations, re- 
turned to Virginia, sickened, and died. 
This made it necessary that my 
father should remove to Kentucky, 
taking his mother and sister with him. 
My aunt soon thereafter married John 
Smith. 

My maternal grandfather was Mark- 
ham Marshall, who married Ann Bai- 
ley. They resided on the Shenandoah 
until my mother, who was their second 
child, was about ten years of age. He 
removed to Kentucky in the fall of 
1*1^9, and settled near the Elnob lick, 
in Lincoln county. My father, after 
his marriage, resided in Woodford 
county, until I, his eldest child, was 
about fourteen years old, when he re- 
moved to a large tract of land on the 
Cumberland river, in Wayne county. 
When I was about six years of age, I 
was sent to a neighborhood school. 
Most of the scholars were the children 
of my father's tenants, or of persons 
holding lands under an adverse title. 
Humphrey Marshall, my mother's cous- 
in, was my father's counsel, and Henry 
Clay opposed to him. Mr. Marshall 
had married his cousin, the eldest sis- * 
ter of the chief justice ; and she and 
my mother were intimate friends. He 
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had been a senator in Congress from 
Kentucky, and voted for Jay's treaty, 
which was bitterly denounced by Mr. 
Clay and others. As party politics 
were of absorbing interest, and the 
political feeling was aggravated by 
the pending litigation, the prejudice 
thus created had, doubtless, its influ<- 
ence upon the estimate which I after- 
wards formed of Mr. Clay's conduct 
and character. 

My father was much from home. 
I was the eldest child — ^three years 
the eldest. I was the companion of 
my mother. I read to her the history 
of Oreece, of Rome, and of England. 
I also read to her Plutarch, with oiJier 
miscellaneous books. Mrs. Humphrey 
Marshall gave me the use of books 
from her library, and upon my return- 
ing them, examined me upon what I 
had readi When I was fourteen years 
of age, I had studied, as they were 
taught in our country schools, arith- 
metic, geography, and English gram- 
mar, and had read the first books of 
Virgil in Latin. 

TEXCn SCHOOL. 

When my father removed to Wayne, 
there was no school near his resid^oice. 
Mr. Priestly, who had been teaching 
in Baltimore, was induced to remove 
to Danville, and I was placed in his 
school, where I was eighteen months. 
I reviewed my lessons in geography, 
and read Virgil, Ceesar, Horace, and 
Cicero, in Latin. Finding that my 
sisters and younger l^rother bad no 
other instruction but such as my 
mother could give them, I induced my 
father to permit me to remain at home 
and teach them. I devoted four years 
to this duty, jwrosecuting my own stud- 
ies as best I could. During the last 
of these four years I took a few addi- 
tional scholars, and having earned 



enough to buy me a watch, a horse, 
bridle, and saddle, a suit of " Sunday- 
clothes,'' and ten dollars in money, I 
tendered my services to the trustees 
of a school in Elizabethtown, Hardin 
county, which were accepted, with the 
understanding that in case of war 
with England, I should be at liberty 

to 

jom THE ABirr. 

WilHam P. Duval, then a member of 
Congress, afterward the governor of 
Florida, had raised a volunteer com* 
pany of si:a^ months' men, of whom 
ten had been my schoolmates. They 
formed a mess, with the understanding 
that I would join them in case of their 
receiving marching orders. On the 
15th of August, 1812, the day on 
which I was twenty-one years of age, 
I was mustered into the service of the 
United States, at Jeffersonville, by 
General Harrison. Several of our 
company had special letters of intro- 
duction to him, and he imprudently 
appealed to us, in a public address, 
complimenting us upon our standing 
and character, and invoking us to be- 
come an example of order and disci- 
pline for the army. The effect was, to 
excite the envy, jealousy, and ill-will 
of the othdr companies. 

INPLXTENCE OP MY MOTHER. 

My parents were both members of 
the Baptist church. My mother was 
my companion and friend! Her intel- 
ligent comment on the lessons in his- 
tory which I read to her, and upon 
the events of the w^r of the Revolu- 
tion, and her description of frontier 
life, did much to form my character. 
She had a happy faculty of illustra- 
ting her advice by appropriate anec- 
dotes. One has often recurred to me, 
and has been useful in my subsequent 
intercourse with the world. Among 
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the residents in the fort, in which my 
grandfather's family lived, was a Mr. 
Miller and his wife. He was a quar- 
relsome, passionate man, and part of 
his nose had been bitten off in a fight. 
He was called. Nosey Miller. One day 
he and his wife were quarrelling, using 
unkind language, greatly to the annoy- 
ance of their neighbors, when an old 
servant woman appealed to her mis- 
tress, saying, " Missis, missis, dar is a 
rope thrown over de house, an you is 
*on one side an master is on tother, 
both pullin ; n6w, you just let go 
your eend, an go round tother side an 
take holt long with master, and see 
how soon it come over." What a les- 
son in domestic and social life ! Of- 
ten, often have I remembered and 
profited by the old servant's advice 1 
How much in public and in private 
life depends upon our holding the 
right end of the rope I 

THE TRUTH OP THE SCRIPTURES. 

While at school in Woodford, a 
young Mr. Vawter, one of the elder 
scholars, commenting on the Holy 
Scriptures, said that the Bible was the 
work of priestcraft, written as a sys- 
tem of morals, by persons selected by 
one of the Soman Emperors. He de- 
nied its truth and divine inspiration. 
Such was my respect iox my parents, 
and such my unwillingness to wound 
my mother's feelings, that I dared not 
let them kno.w what I had heard, much 
less did I communicate to them the 
impression which his remarks had made 
upon my mind. The idea that the 
Scriptures were the work of man — a 
fable — ^that the responsibility for, and 
the punishment of, sin were imaginary, 
was a relief. 

PBOiaSK KOT TO LEARN TO PLAY CARDS. 

. When I was leaving home to go to 
school in Danville, after I had taken 



leave of my mother and my sisters and 
brothers, my father walked with me 
to the stile, and, as I was about to 
get on my horse, he said, " My son, 
you are leaving me to enter the world, 
and before you go I have one request 
to make, and wish you to promise 
that you will faithfully comply with 
it." I said, " I know you will not ask 
what I should not perform, and I there- 
fore promise." He replied, " When I 
was of your age, I was very fond of 
playing cards, and, had I not become a 
member of the church, I should proba- 
bly have become a professed gambler. 
I wish you to promise me that you will 
never learn to play cards." 1 unhesita- 
tingly gave the pledge. Several of my 
clas84nates were much older than I. 
They boarded with Judge Bridges, a 
son-in-law of General Adair, who lived 
between my uncle's, where I lived, and 
the school-house. They were fond of 
playing cards, which was the subject 
of frequent conversation. Upon one 
occasion, school having been dismissed 
earlier than usual, I was prevailed 
upon to stop with them. We had 
scarcely entered their room when cards 
were produced, an^ I was urged to 
take a seat with them and learn to 
play. I thought of my father — ^I re- 
membered my pledge. I was prompt- 
ed to tell them why I could not play, 
but a false pride prevented ray doing 
so. I took a seat at the table, I took 
the cards in my hand, but before I had 
taken my first lesson I heard my fa- 
ther's voice in the hall. I threw down 
the cards, I sprang from my seat, I 
upset tlje table, and, as I ran down 
stairs renewed my pledge that I never 
would learn to play cards, and I never 
did learn. I did not know or suppose 
that he was within sixty miles of me. 
He was on his way to Frankfort in 
great haste, to see the register of the 
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land office. He stopped at my uncle's 
for his dinner, and there heard that 
the register, who was also a son-in- 
law of General Adair, was then on a 
visit to Judge Bridges, and came to in- 
quire for him, without the remotest 
idea of seeing me. The incident, how- 
ever, connected with the influence of 
my early training, made a deep and 
lasting impression on my mind. 

BSOOMB CONVINCED OF TQS TROTH OF DI- 
TINZ BEVSLATION. 

Upon my return home from Dan- 
ville, I again appropriated a part of 
my time to the reading and study of 
history My attention was arrested 
by the following remarks of Eollin, 
upon 

THB TRANSLATION OF THE BIBLE. 

•* The tumult of the wars which a diver- 
sity of interest had kindled among the suo- 
cessors of Alexander throughout the whole 
extent of their territories, did not prevent 
Ptolemy PhUadelphus from devoting his ut- 
most attention to the nohle Hbrary which 
he had founded in Alexandria, wherein he 
deposited the most valuable and curious 
books he was capable of collecting firom all 
parts of the world. This prince, being in- 
formed that the Jews possessed a work 
which contained the laws of Moses and the 
history of that people, formed the design 
of having it translated out of the Hebrew 
language into Greek, in order to enrich his 
library with that performance. To aecom- 
plish this design, it became necessary for 
him to address himself to the high priest 
of the Jewish nation ; but the affair hap- 
pened to be attended with great d^culiy. 
There was at that time a very considerable 
number of Jews in JSgypt, who had been 
reduced to a state of slavery by Ptdemy 
Boter, during the invasion of Judea in his 
tbne ; and it was represented to the king, 
that there would be no probabiKty of ob- 
iaiiiing from that people either a copy or a 
* fidihful translation of their law, while he 
BofTered such a number of their country- 



men to continue in their present servitude. 
Ptolemy, who always acted with the utmost 
generosity, and was extremely solicitous to 
enlarge his library, did not hesitate a mo- 
ment, but issued a decree for restoring all 
the Jewish slaves in his dominions to their 
liberty ; with orders to his treasurer to pay 
twenty drams a head to their masters for 
their ransom. The sum expended on this 
occasion amounted to four hundred talents 
(three hundred thousand doUars), whence 
it appears that one hundred and twenty 
thousand Jews recovered their freedom. 
The king then gave orders for discharg- 
ing the children bom in slavery, with 
theur mothers ; and the sum employed for 
that purpose amounted to above half the 
former. 

** These advantageous preliminaries gave 
Ptolemy hopes that he should easily obtain 
his request from the high priest, whosd 
name was Eleazer. He had sent embassa- 
dors to that pontiff, with a very obliging 
letter on his part, accompanied with mag^ 
nificent presents. The embassadors were 
received at Jerusalem with all imaginable 
honors, and the king's request was granted 
with the greatest joy. Upon which they 
returned to Alexandria with an authentic 
copy of the Mosaic law^ written in letters 
of gold*, given them by the high priest him- 
self, with six elders of each tribe, that is to 
say, seventy-two in the whole ; and they 
were authorized to translate that copy into 
the Greek language. 

" The king was desirous of seeing these 
deputies, and proposed to each of them a 
different question, in order to make a trial 
of their capacity. He was satisfied with 
their answers, in which great wisdom ap- 
peared, and loaded them with presents, and 
other marks of his friendship. The elders 
were then conducted to the Isle of Pharos, 
and lodged in a house prepared for their 
reception, where they were plentifully sup- 
plied with all necessary accommodations^ 
7%ey applied themselves to their work 
without losing time, and, in seventy-two 
days, completed the volume which is com- 
monly called the Septuagint version. The 
whole was afterward read and approved 
in the presence of the king, who particu* 
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larlj admired the wisdom (^ Hie l»wi of 
Mo8e0,anddiBm]S8ed the 0eyenty*two depu- 
ties with extremely magmficent presents ; 
part of which were for themselves, others 
for the high priest, and the remainder for 
the temple.*' 

I read further in Rollin, as to 

XHB WJkJUL OF BABTLQV. 

** God Almightjr was pleased not oaoly to 
cause the oaptiTiigr whicb his people were 
to suffer at Babjlon to be toteixM a long 
tinie before it caane to pass, but likewise to 
Bet down the exact number of years it waa 
to last The term he fixed for it was seventy 
years, after which he promised he would 
deliver them by iHiDging a remarkable and 
irretrievable destruction upon the city of 
Babylon, the place of their bondage and 
con&iement ' And these nations shall serve 
Ihe King of Babylon seventy years.'-^er. 
XXV. 11." 

I turned to the prophecy and find 
the following : 

<' Therefore, thus saith the Lord of Hosts : 
Because ye have not heard my words, ...» 
Behold, 1 wiU send and take all the fSamilies 
of the north, saith the Lord, and Nebuchad- 
nezzar, the king of Babylon, my servant, and 
will bring them against this land. . ,\ , , 
And this whole land shall be a desolation 
and an astonishment; and these nations 
shall serve the king of Babylon seventy 
years. And it shall come to pass, when 
seventy years are accomplished, that I wiU 
, punish the king of Babylon and that nation, 
saith the Lord, for their iniquity, and the 
land of the Chaldeans; and will make it a 
perpetual desolations^ 

I read farther, and I found tiiat 
Sollin says of 

CTBUS, EINa OF PEBSIA* 

« In the first of these seven years, pre- 
cisely, expired the seventieth year of the 
Babylonish captivity, when Cjrus published 
the famous edict whereby titie Jews were 
permitted to return to Jerusalem. There is 
no question but this edict was obtained by 
the care and solidtations of Daniel, who 
possessed great influence at court That I 



he might the more effectually induce the 
king to grant him this request, he showed 
him undoubtedly the prophecies of Isaiah, 
wherein, above two hundred years before 
liis birth, he wa^ marked out by name as a 
prince i^pointed by Gk>d to be a great con- 
queror, and to reduce a jnultitude of na- 
tions mder his dominions ; and, at the same 
time to be the deliverer of the captive 
Jews, by ordering their temple to be re- 
built, and Jerusalem and Judea to be r^ 
possessed by their anqient inhabitants.'* 

And I turned to (lie forty-fourth and 
forty-fifth chapters of Isaiah, and saw 
that the prophet h^ said of the 

BXBmLDINQ OF THE TEMPLE. 

" Sing, ye heavens ; for the Lord hath 
done it : shout, ye lower parts of the earth ; 
break forth into singing, ye mountains and 
forests, and every tree therein; for the 
Lord hath redeemed Jacob, and glorified 

himself in Israel That saith of 

Ctrus, fie is my shepherd, and shall per- 
form all my pleasure : even mying to Jervr 
scdem^ Thou sJkmU be buiU ; and to ike temple, 
Thy fowndation shall be laid. Thus saith 
the Lord to his anointed, to Cyrus, whose 
right hand I have holden to subdue nations 

before him. And I will give 

thee the treasures of darkness, and hidden 
riches of secret places, that thou mayest 
know that I the Lord, tohich caR thee by thy 
name, am the Gk)d of Israel For Jacob my 
servant's sake, and Israel mine elect, I have 
cedledihee by thy name: I have sumamed 
thee though thou hast not known me." 

I turned to Ezra, and read the fol* 
lowing 

TEBIFICATION OF THIS PBDFHECT. 

** Now, in the first year of Ctrus, king of 
Persia (that the word of the Lord, by the 
mouth of Jeremiah, might be fulfilled}, ik^ 
Lord stirred up the spirit of Cybus, the 
king of Persia, that he made a proclamatioti 
throughout all his kingdom, and put it also 
in writing, saying, Thus saith Cyrus, king 
of Persia, The Lord Cod of heaven hath 
given me all the kingdoms of the earth, 
and he haXh charged me to buUd him a 
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kfni8aatJeru»ciemyWhichi8in7wddlu Who' 
U there am&3^ you ^ ^9 hi^ pec(pfef' Jii9 
Ood he with him, and ki hin^ gp vp Uj^JmtVr 
salem^ which ' itf in Judtahf and huHd the 
house of the Lord Qod oj^ tsrad {ae is tile 
God), which is in Jerw^mni, And* wliosp;- 
eVeTremaineth in aay t>Wc'« >^W6 He fio- 
j9ttf&6tb, let the men t>f -^ ^htcd fi^fp )xhii 
-vrilllBilver find ^th g^;«ivi ^^Hhgo^ds 
udirith beavts^ l^kta liiAi&M^Ainltofto- 
i«ig,ifor ibehoQB^^ iioilbatu Jn JeriuBi^ 
lein. TbenroM tip tbe^h)^ of 1^ fftk6ff9 
of . judah and Benjaiaiivitn4 ihe:pn^9(is, ^4 
the Levites, and all tbenj; vl^osp j^irjt God 
had raised to gq np to buili the hotise of 
the Lord which is ill ^ehusalem. Ai^d all 
they that were! ah6ut llheiti etr^ngtliened 
Ib^ 2»ad8 -with Veoiteb of* bilver^ ^ill 
g6ld^with g(Kdtt,«iuid'wilh''be«Mlli^^d tirilk 
precious thiagi^ bfiaidag all it|ia$..i9«a.'w£Kt^ 
ingly o£fered. Also Cyrus the king brought 
fortii the vessels of the house of the Lord, 
which Nebuchadnezzar had brought forili 
out of Jerusalem, and put them in the hoiiae 
of his gods ; even those did Gyrus, kmg of 
Persia, bring forth by the hand of Mithre- 
dath, the treasurer, and numbered them 
unto Sheshbazzar, the prince of Judah." 

CONVICTION, FAITH, AND HOPB. 

Here was proof— conclusive proof — 
of the divine inspiration. I could no 
longer doubt. The Scriptures were 
the word of God. I was in despair. 
I had refused to believe. I had re- 
fused to see or to hear the truth. My 
conviction was deep and severe. I 
tried to pray. I wrestled with the 
spirit ; and the way of life and salva- 
tion through a crucified Eedeemer was 
made manifest. I had gone to a se- 
cluded place some distance from the 
house. I wished to make my joy 
known to my parents. I hastened, 
but before I reached them, I was as- 
sailed by doubts, fearful dotibts, but 
I would not, I could not, relinquish 
my hope or my joy. My father saw 
me coming. He sprang from his seat 
and ran to meet me. He clasped me 
2 



to hi« bosom. My mother, my dear 
mother) w^pt for joy, and I was happy. 
SeiUer^ tb« faith and hope thos given 
tO'^ma inr iendeif youth, remains with 
me: aad «ucrtaiiid and (^^courages me 
now tn <he feebkfMss of age. I be^ 
Iteve thai th^vo ie( a liketcyul, Irind^ 
and'^dod CNod^ irlib, siipeiri^itexidd and 
in metoyi by \A» ttpeeil^ ptovid^noe', 
oontrob tike affafrtf of med and of na^ 
tlMi!^ m^ than whllo*&e cha^rten^ he 
will ^^mK» afid^rovid^ for his p^o^ 
to whim to' iHll lieoom^ t^noiled, 
iliroQghhttloViiig-ttiQdneBs; ai^'henee 
ihould' we trkut him, and strive to 
kbow hiiil wiU,>«iid labor BneeftBingly 
«»d]faAalgt oar tttfy to him and to 



FOUnOS hS^ BIUGION. 

hM tbe events of which it is my 
purpose to write are chiefly political, 
and as there are many persons who 
have a vague impression that there is 
something in politics incompatible 
with religion, or something in religion 
incompatible with politics, and that 
therefore religion and politics should 
not be blended, it may be proper, in 
the peculiar circumstances in which 
this country is now placed, to say 
that, while I admit that Christ's king- 
dom is not of this world, we, as men, 
have our relations to temporal as well 
as spiritual matters, and that as a good 
government is the greatest of tem- 
poral blessings, it is no less our duty, 
as Christian men, to resist Satan's in- 
fluence in the aflSairs of state, than to 
resist it in the government of the 
church ; and that inasmuch as that 
the name and religion of Christ have 
been invoked, and it is apparent are 
still further to be used as a means of 
the oppression and desolation of the 
Southern states, I would invoke the 
Christian faith and hopes of the whole 
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people in support of the great princi- 
ples which constitute the foundation 
of our system of goremmenti bj demr 
ons^atingy as I belieye I oaik do^ that 
it is our duty to anit(9» as oae peop^ 
in support of the soeasores and public 
poUisy whicb foster and protect Amorir 
can interests, as diatUigaistked from 
those of all Qthev peoples tafi, goremr 
ments ; and ibatdaxk and mysterious 
as the ways of Providence may ^eem, 
the gceat jsiin of the l^orth.aod of the 
South has been an adherence to indi* 
vidual men, as lefud^s of putj cembi^ 
nations, and a disregsdrd of the. gxeat 
principles of civil .a9)d .reUgimiS/ lib- 
erty—that we h$m SRbsUteted the 
dictation of selfish political 4i»\Ssm» 
tions of corrupt party leaders, as in- 



dicated in "their manifestoes, in party 
platforms, for the letter and spirit of 
our written constitution ; and hence, 
while I unmask the selfish and per* 
sonal motives which have governed 
the conduct of leading public men, 
and thus trace to its source the cause 
which has spr^ gloom and despon- 
dency o^er the South, I would revive 
and coofirm the hopes of that suflfex^ 
ing people, by restoring their faith 
and confidence in the goodness and 
mercy and loving-kindness of God, 
who assuredly will, at the same time, 
subdue the wrath of their enenues, 
and give e$ci^cy to the. sympathy 
and support of their friends. But to 
ceaume my petBonal narrative. 
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OUR regiment, under the command of 
Colonel Wilcox, marched to Vin- 
cennes. I had a large school in Eliza- 
bethtown, and, by Way of recreation, 
organized the boys into a company, 
and frequently drilled them, and after 
we reached Vincennee, it was pro- 
posed, and I, although a private, reg- 
ularly drilled my own company. News 
reached us that the Indians under Te- 
cumseh had attacked Fort Harrison, 
having defeated the Rangers. There 
was a panic, and, soon thereafter, fir- 
ing was heard at the lower end of the 
town, and the women and children 
fled in great alarm to a small fort. 
One of my mess was sick ; we had 
placed him in a hotel, and I was his 
nurse. He was in a profuse perspira* 
tion. I loaded his gun, and having 
placed it by his bedside, told him I 
must join my company, but that he 
must remain in bed« As I ran to the 
camp I found the regiment forming in 
front of their camp-fires, on the bank 
of the river. I gave the word to put 
out the fires, and meeting the officer 
of the day, suggested the propriety of 
forming near a large picket fortifica- 
tion which had been erected by Gen- 
eral Harrison. He replied, " Will you 
give the vrord, and move the regioMnt 
tiierer' I took the command, and 
having placed the regiment, fell back 
to my place ih my own company. It 
proved to be a ifalse alarm. But a 
force of some fifteen hundred of tiie 
territorial militia, in addition to our 



regiment, was soon organized and 
marched to the relief of 

FOBT HABBISOir. 

There was a deficiency of transportar 
tion, /ind we were compelled to leave 
our surphiB dothing and carry seven 
days' rations in our knajpsacks, with 
the understahdihg that supplies would 
be' forwarded after us. The Indians 
had burned the blockJiouse which cpn- 
tained the provisions, and the only 
source' of supply was a cornfield in 
the prairie, distant about five miiles. 
The day after wd reached the fort, 
news came to us that the wagons, hav* 
ing supplies, had been attacked by the 
Indians, the escort defeated, and the 
provisioiis destroyed. This proved 
that tiie enemy were between us and 
the settlements, in what force we did 
not'know, but all admitted that the 
greater part of the army should re- 
turn, and yet a part should remain to 
defend the fort. The whole army were 
formed in line ; I happened 1x) be on 
tiie extreme right. AU the general 
and field officers, wi& General Taylor, 
then a captain, commencing on the 
extreme left, marched in front of the 
whole line, with music^ appealing to 
the respective commands for volun- 
teer^ to remain and defend flie fort 
No one knew when we could hope 
for a supply of fbod, except ihe 
com standing in the field, five miles 
distant, and no one volunteered. 
When they reached the extreme 
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right they halted in front of my 
company. Under the influence of the 
moment, I stepped forward, and said, 
"Colonel Wilcox, your regiment vol- 
nnteers.". Startled, he B^4/.t*^yii 
"Who authoriajed yon, sir, to volun- 
teer my regiment?" I replied, **it 
appears that some of us s^idd 
to protect the fort. All must admit 
ttftt the tectorial trpopa should go to 
the protection of their fwQiUes — <iH^? 
is, therefore, no person to remain but 
your regiment, and as T take it for 
grants tlutt erery vHM in your regi- 
BP«iit came here to ^do bis duly, I. as- 
anmer ' tkai y<>ii will rolil&teer/' And 
Witlioi^ Waiting'lbr a neply, I irhetied^ 
^Odmid fti aiToice i^ be heard by the 
wj^ rfegiaientr *♦ Votant^ert, ^boulder 
mtfBJ' '}iy <>wii eottpany! prompftly 
ob^ei, I ; ran along /the lm& atul it- 
p0at€fi} tbe oo»mft5iid. "Hie whole regi- 
n^etit bmiig. abaMexei arina^ I taiid,' 
" VoJu«teefs,.dnepae^iirfBOBt, aarcb.'f 
My QWAr oomptamiy et^ped . fertfa^ I 
mA^ Uiem dress fay itko right ia»d 

'^IJresa by the right, bo^s, ^resi^ by. 
the right" Iitben; atandhtg wMynKy 
^m- cegimeiistj^atfd^ <^ Attmtioilj voltm' 

toivfheve ther.idScenft'i^^e all yebtm 
hors8l>ack^ ijieoje^apectatorai . I made 
a bow to €oltmel Wltco:s^ ;abd^. withcrat 
saying « Tterdy took imy placse fii the 
raoibai^ Tbeteg^i^eniv indludiagOolonel 
Wiloot^, r^na&ied* rWhrn^ afief Ins 
eldetion as Preaidont, I ioalled wiA 4 
frteid, who jntl:(jilu<sed mi0M G«oeraL 
Taylor, ho aajd*. ♦^.Qh, BiVf I kiie«w 
Qesiexekl Qteeh bug before yoa did*'' 
I veplieA, f' I difl lioisuppos^ that you: 
woulirtfeeedlael me? S» said, "Z 
wm mwer for^tbat yon ittlwiteered 
yotur regiment toriannSn at Fort Har- 
rtoofti* 



COMMAND A SCOUT. 

The territorial troops left us, and 
next day. Captain Quigley, the oflBcer 
of the day, came to me and said, " I 
Mfhik you to take a scout of twenty 
men and explore the opposite side of 
the river." I replied, "I am but a 
rewain^piavat^v" . "I know that," said he, 
" but, nevertheless, I wish you to com- 
m$fA ti^ scout" Twenty vol^mte^r&i 
attd, s^ofiong tbepi a lieu^iiisait, were 
iaooediately carganized, and upon the 
opposite bank of .the river. \^e found 
a beaten I^di^Q trail, and in, the edge 
q£ a brai^h we saw the fre»h tracks 
of Ijndian spies, in which; the water 
waa yet muddj. After providing 
against sui^ise, we followed the ttail 
up.the xlvei^ qoliliw^ came tp f^ cre^k 
in whiob the Ii»d|ami h^4 PQ^CQf^d a 
ji^wiJibT of cMmea, ap^- aeo^rt^oned 
that their prinaipai ^ucap^ino^eiit waa 
on the ^apt eide of the river^ It was 
ia»en late, I had that morpiag baked 
i^i i^0 (isheii^ wtbput salt, . my last 
momol ^f :fl(HKr« into a eabe niot largeor. 
tb«u*.ft. fthjfk biscuit^ .1 baited the 
seeut ai^ aaad, '*We will lake our 
dimwk. and thw retawn/' " Yes," said 
qne^ **if v^ :hfld. a^ytJli»g to eat»" 
". Wdlj* aaW I, " let us ea?h see what 
we.haye.'' Mj a^b cake wap ^H I 
divided it into t^eaty-oa^q pieeeis, and 
eftch mao took his ^ce. Nev^r was 
hxe^i b0tfc^ disponed j of. We next 
day explored 4he eastern side of the 
riv^, feund wid ^zasained the old en- 
ca9)pme:&t, afid being satined that the 
I»dI$ne!wfeirejio longer bx force.i»that 
neighbctthood, the wen were penwtted 
to hmb^ »nd jthase who hiul eaten part 
of my ash cake (rften, very Dften^ BeuA 
me part of the game wUcb they bad 
kflled. As Captain B^val was brigade 
inspeotor, and Ensigft Harriscflft the 
pajrmeeijer of our regiment, the com- 
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mand of the Qompai^j <ievoly^ iipop 
Lieutenant Murray, ?indhe and aU the 
nonKJommfesion^d cffioeya unit^^'^^ ^ 
request that I should take charge" of 
the compsiAy w orderly, mbI the proper 
discharge of my dutieis detained hi« in 
'caoip. I was rigid but just in my dia- 1 
dpliiie. and was rewarded h^ the qon.- 
fidetice, goodtwill, and cheerful obedi- 
ence of every majL in tb^ company. . 

While in campj oae of my mess, 
who hsbd been my classmate M schpol, 
said to %&, " Green, do you know itat 
yoti li'avG* btirfed ine' of swearing?^ 1 
replied, " I am glad to know it ; '' but 
how- 00 P E^imi/ *SYtm iwrer eirear, 
aAd na gne dp^btp ycjar wwi, I was 
.always paHing.God ,to testify the truth 
of wb«i^t I'Sikid, thua adzxutting tbat I 
was unworthy of belief without a wit- 
njsas to vouch for me; I have resolved , 
that I w^l ^weaff. uo wore," 

THB diCK SOLPIEBS. 

As 'W9 had jia,fbod but the corn 
withomt.s^tythei command siifferie4 
very jpiic^ from. dw:rh»qpa,.a^ as ym 
had no a^stti;Mce : c^ retiring. $t^ 
pliea, the colo^ detcpri^ained to fall 
back upQJX. V'taaewiea, We brought 
com fropa. tihe. ^14 wd prepared food 
for the n^sMTch. , I w:f^3 iiecpod iaoooor 
mandy and ooi^seqpently the r^r^f the. 
left flanking coipp^ny. T^e.jatarted 
early in the moyniuyf,. wd soopi the?:^ 
after two of the ooxapaoygave oi^and 
l^y by the wayside to die. I.toofe 
their knapsacks, an^ aided tbem^ and 
encouraged tfaeux to hope tbat» as H^ 
arioy would be d^tain^d at a ereek^ 
they cquld overtake tkeir frieiMis. W^ 
did overtake them, and w^e n^ttherp 
by General Hopkms with some three 
thousand volunteers, who had come to 
our aid. We were soon surrounded 



by friende ; tiio m^ wei^ei o«H;e4 lor, 
and X WL9 pemdt^Uf orgonw »l^w 
volunteers, who purchased horses and 
went with Ubi^ tndnnt^id men as an 
i^peAd^V'(^PmDW4« Th^ ^li^di^-ns 
burnt the pr^iaai a^. we' w^]^. ^^' 
pelled to x/^tnxu to the f^<(, wh^tri^I ;r8- 
joi^edmyx;|9mpanr«' T^9W>i^t^dB»e]:i 
returned tjo Kent^clfiy; (Jeuer^ Hop- 
kins iipiarcb^d.^ithL^l^i^^ regppufifnto.to 
Tippecaoioe. ; H^re^ a ; sow fc ^f'-^i?^- 
two me^, of wboni I tvaB p^^ vtader 
t^ .CQi^pand of, Coloi^ AfiU^i^y y^^ 
1^ iato tEin anabuscad^l apd. ifisifaeen 
were kiUed-^ii)clndiiig'.l'i««wb. J4u5|ray, 
of »y compa»yr--aii4 s?w^ womwjted. 
I wjas llien. ele9te4 to* QomniAnd the 
Qo^pwy.' lw|^s.4H»)u a£t<^Atetail^, 
aandr^tumpdUo. Vinceoni^E iiiidhar|fe 
of a, detactoant. of sicl(. Bfere I wjas 
inyself ts^ken sick| afQd» but for tb0 ciire 
^th whi^k I waa n^ii^sed by the ixi^tiier 
and. sister :Qf Jol^u Sc<ftti f>f Mioeowi, 
aQd.ono of my cxm^pa^j whom, at his 
reiq^uesit, I detailed for that duijr, the 
chaxxce for my reooyeiy woxdd have 
been very mi^ch agiainst me. When I 
returned with the mounti^ Vpu^^ the 
sick came to Vincennes, where my 
nurse was miade a^ &os^tal steward, 
andoii rthei accooht' wks- enabled to 
iBndar/ide tloto'Biarp efficidiitaid. ' Hene 
again did ai kSndiPvqvidexicd reward 
iae.tiioMit abui^diaaally.fer' a. suobple act 
rfkiniineBi.; I refer to Ihe faet'as ii- 
liiBf(iDatiiig b fproat truth> io^sSbsmed by 
tileTreqiient vdcuKniig! inoidelkts of a 
bii^ hie.. He !who^ in kibdnaH^ iaith- 
ftdly dJachan^es/liia. daty to others, 
hathr n^t' oa^ tli6 liopi^ and the re- 
wards'of ttbeli&ioi eeiAe, bi^t of this. 
How ofisen b^saome sli§^ favoc done 
lot ^s^notbet^*4^iid it has- b^^n iin my 
po<c\c^r to d(i>mat]y-^b(ieni mote than re* 
paid to^meaod zaSne. 6teaile seader, 
retmembeir that C^letian <tharity» kind 
words, and kind actions, aro among 
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the best mv^stBients we can make, 
whether for this world or the next, 

BETUBK HOVX. 

When my health Was sufficiently re- 
cruited, my nurse suggested that, as 
the time of service woold expire in a 
few days, and I caald get permission 
for him to go with me, we had better 
precede the returning troops. On the 
first day after leaving Yincennes, he 
exchanged his gun for a pony. He 
said, " Now you can ride." When we 
were about to separate in Louisville, 
he was much afEected, and, holding my 
hand, said, ** You do not know me." 
I repMed, "I know you as my kind 
nurse, to whose care I probably owe 
my life." He said, "Do you remember 
one who had laid down on the road- 
side to die, and you took his knapsack 
and aided him to overtake the army V 
I replied, " I did not recognize you, al- 
though I remember the incident." " I," 
said he, "knew you, and thought you 
would die, and determined to render 
you all the aid I couKL" And faithfully 
did he do so. 

MT DOa UON. 

During the last four years which I 
remained with my parents, I was in 
the habit of frequently hunting squir- 
rels and turkeys. . lion, my faithful 
dog, was my constant companion. On 
my return, hQ had crossed the river 
and met me at least two milps from 
the hofose. He seemed as if he had 
come to meet me. No one was with 
him. He repeatedly s|»rang upofi 
my horse, and continued the demon- 
stration of his joy until I was sur- 
rounded by the family, and then, pla- 
cing his head upon the door-sill, by 
the expression of his eye and the 
wagging of his tail, indicated that he 
participated to the full in the common 



joy. Dear old Lion ; my mind^s eye 
sees thee now, aiAl I well remember 
thy kind, confiding, loving, happy look. 

BBSUXB irr SCBOOL. 

I found that the trustees had refused 
to employ another teacher, and, after 
a short visit to my parents, I again 
took charge of the school, prosecuting, 
at the same time, the study of medi- 
cine. On the 26th November, 1813, 1 

Lucretia Maria Edwards, of whose 
parents Mr. Wirt, in an obituary no- 
tice, said : 

OBcrujutr OF bessjuon xdwibds. 
"Died on the 13th of November, 1826, 
at his residence in Elkton, Todd x^oun- 
ty, Kentucky, Benjamin Edwards, in 
the seventy-fourth year of his age, and 
the fiftynsixth of his Christian life. 
His venerable consort, Mrs. Margaret 
Edwards, after a union of more than 
fifty years, had preceded him to the 
grave about thred nronths before. 
They both resigned this world with 
that perfect compoi^re and Ml as- 
surance of future happiness which re- 
ligion alone can inspire, and left be- 
hind them a numerous and respectable 
family of children and their descend- 
ants to imitate their virtues and to 
deplore their loss. Mr. Edwards was 
a native of Stafford county, Virginia ; 
and before he became of age, he inter- 
married with Margaret, Ihe daughter 
<rf Niniari Beall, of Montgomery coun- 
ty, Maryland, and resided, for nearly 
twenty^five years, on his farm of 
Molmt Pleasant, about nine miles 
above the court-house of that county. 
His pursuits were those of agriculture 
and merchandise, which he conducted 
with industry and irreproachable in- 
tegrity. He had not the advantage of 
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ft ckt8Qio»l edacat^a^ tet nature hmH 
gitren him » miad oC esi:traord)]iar7 
force and comprebemfiou, and a moral 
character of n«commoii elevation awl 
eoetgj. He wag one of nature^s great 
men ; and it had stamped this charao- 
ter most eUikinglj on hia opnnten- 
ance and person. He was large and 
well'formed ; his countenance stroi^ly 
marked with intelligi^ii^ and benevo- 
lence ; his steps and movements un- 
ccMnmonl J dignified and eommanding, 
and in Ms whole m^tlooi there ^Tas an 
easy, nnafifected, natural gmcefnlness 
which proclaimed the gentleman and 
the man of feeling in a manner not to 
be mistaken. Though his manners 
were highly prepossessing, concilia- 
tory, and kind, yet «uch was the dig- 
nity that surrounded him, and the re-, 
spect with which be impressed all who 
approached him, that no man ever 
dreamed of using irreyerent liberty or 
indulging a thoughtless levity in his 
presence. His colloquial powers were 
unrivalled in any cpmpany in which 
the writer of this article ever saw 
him. He had a manly and melodious 
voice, a natural fluency ai^ eloqiience 
that never hesitated, the most strik- 
ing originality and vigor of thought, 
the aptest and . happiest illustration 
drawn from objects of nature around 
him, and an sccuracy and integrity of 
judgment which have never beei?t sur- 
passed, on the subjects which called 
for his decision. He had supplied the 
deficiencies of youthful education by 
careful reading, and had acquired a 
correct style which^w^a yet marked 
with the native strength and original- 
ity of his thoughts, and he conversed 
with great power even on subjects of 
literature, taste, ancl science ; and 
many have been the flippant scholars 
and collegians, who, after the inter- 
change of a few remarks, have felt 



tiMibselves rebuked by his superior 
mind, and leatoed to- listen with in- 
stinctivd rovecence and delight. He 
had made himself an excellent hiMo- 
rtan,:botb in ancient and modem his^ 
tory ; and to his. daldren and their 
young companions (of whom the wrir 
ter was one)* with whom be alwayd 
took pleasure in conversing, he was 
one. of .the* moat instructive compan* 
iona whcnn. the kindness . of Frovi* 
denee could have sent tiiem. Though 
always pious, there was nothing ausr 
tere, obtmaive, or revolting, in his 
religion; and in his domestic cir- 
cle he would often indulge himself 
with great playfuhdeas, and with the 
most successful httm<»r ; yet no occa- 
sion was ever lost of instiUing into 
them pore and honorable, and lofty 
sentinaienta a«id principles, and kind- 
ling in them the flame of patriotic and 
virtuous emulation, holding up to 
them, with great eloquence, the ex- 
amples of ancient patriots, orators, 
and statesmen; with whom he was as 
much enamored as if he were still in 
his youth. He rose to considerable 
distinction before he left Maryland, 
which was about thirty years ago. 
He represented the county of Mont- 
gofnery for several years in the state 
legislature ; was a member of the 
state coQv^tion whi<^ ratified the 
Federal Constitution, and afterwards a 
meml^er of Congress for the district 
in which he lived. Though nature had 
made him an orator of high order, he 
was restrained l^ his unocmquerable- 
difSdence from hazarding himself often, 
in public debate* He spoke but rarely,, 
and then only on local subjects, whmi. 
forced forward by a high sense af. 
duty ; yet on one of these occasions, 
in the aasanbly of ACaryland, with so 
much force did he strike the house, 
that the late Samuel Chase, and several 
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others of tibe iwst eonqiettnt >idg«g 
of eloquence in thut body, 'cMUied thtf 
floor of the bowm t^casgnM^ht^^ 
and to asimre hiza th&t it tested 'vMi 
Unisdf to b^cotne one dt dke'mo0t 
distinguiehed speakem of'tfaeia^e 
But ho was restraisied by diffldanoe. 
fit^ profiting by this fftiggMrtiofi) and 
a tnan who may be jutttly pronbUficed 
tolmve been o&et}f n»ttiife'tt ho^v^t 
e£brtd> has now pasieil auray/to be 
fbiigotten by the wottd; - Never will 
he bo forgotten by tiie^gtatifiil b^fart 
from which this humble ^bcEte floors j 
nor' iiiat excellent wonian^ who was 
the fit and happy connt^rpart dT eo 
extraordinary a man,'^ :lliey were 
both an houor to their epecsee^ oma^ 
menits to the church to which ^ej be^ 
longed, and are now aleioiig th^ epip> 
its of the blessed who irarrdund the 
throne on high. 

BECOtfB A OOUNTaT'lifiBCHA^n!^ 

Shortly after my marriage, Mr, Jdhn 
Helm, came to me and said, "Yoti 
have been very kind to my- son. . He 
has profited much by your dxAmple a!nd 
ins^ni6tion. I wish to place Mm in a 
store with yon. Yon -have martried 
imy brother^s wife^s silster. He is an 
old experienced mea^chant. I have ten 
thousand doHars, whicSi I wirii to lend 
yon as your part, of the raprtal in a 
partnership with him: He will ad- 
vance a like sum and go to the £ast 
and bttj the goods, with- %he under- 
;standing that you will take charge of 
tiie store, and when my s<^il is old 
enougl^ he ia to became a partner. I 
beeame a^counla^ merchant. Hy part^' 
ner went to Philadelphitt to make our 
purchases^ but being a prudent man, 
and knowing that the effect of peace 
would be to reduce prices, he loaned 
.out t0;0tbexs a large part of our funds. 



Oat ptd&U xm Aat; investment were 
em^h Aliklywhof^iuiieloKentiioky, 
bom Philade]|ftii% in 1816, refVieed to 
p«rchaM4k^ pieo^of araslin, saying that 
the prioe Was too high. I exaitthMd 
ow private 'mftrk, aM told he« Uie 
cost was ^ome tiren(ty-five per ^ent. 
mo^e thad I hMl anked. She said, t^ 
provingly, '•It iu very hard to go to 
heaven fitdm behind a counter.^ tlie 
soBpended bi^s'had not then resum* 
ed Bp€^ payiMttts, and yet the loss, 
euused'by 1^ relbetion of prices T^as 
a sevei^e lei^dka id political economy 
to be followed by another mndh more 
sevteo Aortly th€^after. 

suBTST hMsam in mseduBi. 

In the fell of 1816^1 obtained alarge 
contract for eurveying public lands on 
Ihe south side of the Missouri river, 
aboVe BoOneville. '.Many of the In- 
habitants were yet living in forts and 
bJotk-houses. Before my return to St. 
Louis, Cplonei Copper, then an old 
man, who had been in command of the 
militia at Bgon's Kck, re(iuested me to 
write to thfe governor a letter, to be 
signed by him, resigning his commd,nd. 
I did 80. After I Reached St. tonis. 
Governor Olark told me that he was 
apprehensive that as soon as the mi- 
gration to that section had sufflciently 
increased the white population, the 
old settlers, w&se property had teen 
destroyed, and whose relatives had 
been billed by the Indians, would pro- 
voke an Indftin war, and that it was 
Ms wishf to appoint swne one In the 
ptac^ of Odloner Cooper, who would 
have the nerve to preserve peace j and 
that from what he had heard of my 
character, he wished to appoint nie. I 
told him thaf I was then on my way 
to Philadelphia, and did not know 
when I could return. He said that he 
would reserve the commission for me. 
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i4j'bi!sother4n4air, (Hf^riKk Bd^^atds, 
Ibid ad^iuidel thktgrliumiaiiil dbllsis 
,t6BeQ6 Paiil, as a partner iii a uiork in 
St. Louis, and id was; agifeed bet^lmeil 
iheaa that I sbduld. picri^hiiie in tiie 
name of Paul, in Baltimora' and Philar' 
delphia, sixty thonsaiid doliaca wotrtji 
<if ^oods, one half of wfaioh were 
to be given by Faiol ' id payiR^it 
(tf 4he advanoes made* to hinu 

After I bad made tie pirbh^se, atid 
die goodB wore padoed^the indrcbanta 
in Phiiadelpbia ascertained tbat bia 
l^rodber, tben itesidiBg'.ixi; Baltmore, 
b^d also taade larg»' ptrbbasas^ in 
PanPfl naone^ and said thai! they were 
itniplling'for tbe gpod^, I bad boogbt 
of ihetn^ to be ddivetisd to Paul witb> 
Q9i a guaraittee cf paymeiit^ and I 
^l^eed that if PmI did jk^ upon my 
iMdiiag St Louis^ gire a saia8£a.0tory 
gojarantee, I would tetaia the goods- 
and sell tbem an^- ktxike paymrat* 
When I reached St. Louis tbe market 
was overstocked, and Paul, having an 
ampl^ supply ih^oiigb bis'broth^s 
pm^baaes, inoiated ;t]la4 I bad. gknOk 
the guatantee without iOB avtbMfyv 
c^nd< demanded that Iphdnbl fae^p the 
goods/ giving hioi; aaciintliy . feti pay- 
meat, whiob I did4 Tkeidsfenfioli in 
St Louis made it so llite!iii.the> aesMpu 
titot ,1 w«s met, a^ St). Cbaiii^s^ fcj lo»^ 
fliud oompelled t<^teiaiidn )tox)9dttH% 
tjbe winter. I thertftm 4ii mi jfe&di' 
my. destination (Cba]d|ot>:iiliilfl nhsi 
Gq[}tiiig. Desking to Iniike^siiyaieat to 
the goods as soon 9^ fundsip^mld be 
maltaed on them, I Ieftia,at(MnQ in St, 
Qha:des, and ^vid^d tiie. reiBftainder 
l^treen stoces at Fr^tiUin dnd Chari^ 
ton* Wiiaihing to maifeprt^Hiptr m\mf 
I aslsed prices so much below those 
charged by otba*s, that my stores 
were crowded with customers. The 



c^nsfeqwnee^ Was^. ill feeling on :the 
part of. oths?: fmti^h$^U, who could 
not sell at iMwQie priced. . 

APPOUfTMNf AS mUCU COLONEL. 

Ffed»ic,B4ktes,waa tbe ee^qetary.of 
1^ 11^ipcitory» amd as the tendeQ4}y 
th^Te^ as f^gwjwe, va^ to oiipajaifse 
pfliitifjal .piwlioft, jfclvft;dj8c<«iteiitp were 
rep]?eaeated by bi|n qo4 s»'.fcw of his 
peraon4 ^im^^ Fpen reaching BU 
Iicnu^i m.ws!, vQi\9J^;QQwmH: Clark 
g^ve: m^ mj umsmsion^ e^^ying. that 
^ne had. boen nqmfaro«9 applici^nts^ 
and th«rt as be w^ going: tq K<enr 
tuoky^ ami yr.Sat^s^v^QUld bef on^etbe 
aoti^g' goi^eqioP|.^nd would, pcobabjy. 
sw^t' fK>vf»Qi^ flse during his alt^ 
^enoe, be w^h^d.texiiakQ the. appoint* 
m^nt. th^n*. aUkougb my family bt^ 
T^ yet.;reaebfid "^ eountyi whirfi 
tben emhr9(S6d fill that part of the 
tmprij^oiy wc^t pf Leuter lick. . Qar^ 
ii^ tb^. spri^ I ordei:ed the battalion 
smd rf ghp^tal nu»|ters. . As the aonn- 
ty ir^sc^ l^igei a^ Ihe n^gra^i^ to 
Hiat sqotipn ^mi^ing ttia pre^edjing 
twelve moptli^ bc|d p^m ^r^jat,, libera 
wei:e twejjty.nrimwe avqwfd caodv: 
d%tes for ,tbe ]Qgisl{^r% ai^. t^e dia* 
a|]9Pi^m|ed <w)|didf^q fcnr. pB«^otip9i, in 
the miMtiftj w^t^ Mth. *« irritstt^d 
rival p^Ql)Wt% fi|Dd the wlK)le <of the 
oai|didMef^.fi>r.tbe li^gis}atui:e,^^;d^ 
i|9«&(nDft any; §ppo^[f^ent by Opv- 
emor Clarl^ifki^ a^jtqijj^f ^^aypr^igun, 
insulting to the resident population ;' 
alleging that ih^ com^nission had 
been : helflf l>adtr until the .'gdvetnor 
oofM inqi^orti en^olkm^ fnoofi Kentucky. 
M m9etjOf;th4> 4a«didaite8 wefenow*^ 
c(kfiMrsi Md'flcfloDel: jGoOper. Was. the 
pfctriawjb oft that .'^settiemetit^" he-.i^as 
sele<}ted m /th^ candidate for tha aco- 
ate witbeutopf oailSon; tod be aud 4U 
the candidarten for Itie house of m^ 
rese&tntives united in making tbe re- 
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peal of the act autliorieing the gor- 
emor to appoint the militia officers, 
the issue before the people. 

oppoamoN — ^How mr. 

Matters went so far that meetings 
w«e held, a committee orgaaixed, and 
a regular protest against my appoint- 
ment published as the basis of the 
caayass. My name, actions, and char- 
acter, were made the- subjects of un- 
kind comments, and so gveat a preju- 
dice was excited against me that my 
agent in Franklin closed my store, and 
wrote to me at Chariton most despond* 
ingly. I resolved to meet the crisiB. 
The battalion muster was to take 
place at Franklin, the seat of the ex^ 
citement, on the day after the next. I 
put on my uniform, and rode to Frank- 
lin in full-dress on the next day. The 
next morning, a Mr. Tompkins, one of 
the leaders in the movement against 
me, made an eifort to provoke a pelv 
sonskl quarrel. I told him that my 
purpose was ta reply to their protest 
before the parade that day, and that I 
would meet him there. Some one 
whii^red to me that the lieutenant- 
colonel was parading the battalion at 
Fort Hempstead. I immediately mountr 
ed my horse and rode to the parade- 
ground. I directed the lieutenantKsol- 
onel to perform some evolution. He 
could not give the word. I said, " If 
you will permit me, I will 

TAKE THK COAOUI^P.?' 

I looked idong the Une and did not 
seid a single person whom I knew, save 
a lieutenant^ whom I had known in 
Kentucky. I called him, and said, 
"Can I rely on youP* He replied, 
'' You can, sir." I said, *' Can you de- 
tail A guard of twetre men on whom 
you can rely P' He said, " I can.'' ~ I 
then said, "Detail them." He did so. 



imd marched them in front of the 
parade. I said, ''Load your guns 
with ball." They did so. I thai 
said to the lieuienanty ** Detail a good 
fugleman." fie did so. I then said,^ 
** Attentioa the parade ! I am told 
that many persons in this battalion 
have united in a protest against my 
appointment a& your colonel, and that 
some have pledged themselves not to- 
obey my orders as such. The gov- 
emor, in the exercise of his legitimate 
ajithority, has given me the appoint- 
ment I do not come before you now 
to apologise or explain, but to dis^ 
charge my duty as your commanding 
officer^ and to enforce obedience, and^ 
therefore, if any one in the ranks 
dares to disobey my orders I will put 
him under guard." I then, aft^ tak- 
ing them through the manual exercise, 
gave the word for several evolutions, 
when, a shower coming on, I handed 
over the command to Colonel Hickman, 
who dismissed the parade. 

AFPBAL TO THE PEOPLE. 

After the rain, I got upon a large 
stump and called the attention oi the 
battalion. They all collected before 
me. I took the printed remonstrance. 
I read it, and replied to, and com- 
mented upon it. I proved that my 
appointment had been made by the 
governor in the proper exercise of his 
official duty. To the charge that I 
had been imported for the purpose, 
and appointed to the exclusion of the 
otiier aspirants, I showed that while 
most of the many aspirants were in 
their forts, or dse in Kentucky, I had 
surveyed the country which was then 
occupied by Indian hunting parties,' 
and that I had resolved to remove to 
the county, and was on my way for 
my family when the appointment 
was tendered to me ; and explained 
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the canse of mj delay in coimng'. 
In reply to the personal remarks 
which had been made against me, I 
pointed to the motives and- conduct 
of my accnserSy one of whom, a Mr. Ben- 
son threatened that if I nsed his name, 
he wonld drag me from the stnmp and 
cowhide me. He had been an aspirant, 
and when I came to speak of him, he 
came rushing through the crowd with 
a whip in his hand. I saw him com* 
ing. I drew my sword, poised myself 
on the stump, and would, if he had 
come near enough, have endeavored 
to cut off his head. He i^aw my pur^ 
pose, threw up both hands and retreat- 
ed. When I came to speak of 

coiiONu. goo?«R. 

And his letter^ he came before me 
much excited and said, " Do not 
use my name, for if you do, I will 
drag you from that -stump.'' I stopped 
speaking ; I looked him sternly in Hbe 
eye, until I saw that he- faltered^ and 
I then said, " Colonel Cooper, you are 
the patriarch of this settiement. Ton 
have grown gri^jr in the confidence 
and respect of those who .know you* 
You are bete, surrounded by your 
friends and my enemies, who, -to flatter 
. your vanity, €md use your name and in- 
fluence to my injury, have tendered 
you a nomination for the senate, and 
you have no (^>poBitio&. I am a yomig 
man, just entering into Kfe^^my char- 
acter has been assiuled by a wicked 
combination, and it is necessary that 
I should use your name in my defence. 
Tou know tibat what I am. going to 
say is true, and no. threads or violence 
shall prevent my using your name, 
and stating the facts as tbey are.^ 
A Mr. Hancock, Colonel Cooper's 
brother in law, here said, "€k> on, sir, 
I'll stand by you." I continued ad- 
dressing the colonel. ''It has been 



charged that you did not request me 
to write your letter of resignation. 
Ton know that you did come to me 
«nd request me to write, and that I 
wrote precisely the words which you 
wished to be written." He quietly 
took a seat outside of the crowd, and 
did not speak in r^ly. Two of the 
committee, who had published the re- 
monstrance, replied to me. I then 
said : " (Gentlemen, you have now 
hieard me in reply to my accusers, 
you have heard, their response to my 
reply. Under the circumstances you 
cannot expect me to resign the com- 
mand, and I would not resign if every 
one in the regiment were to request 
me to do so. But I daim &at an ex^ 
pression of your opinion ia no less due 
to yourselves Aan to me, and it is 
therefore my wish that you should 
say whether you are' willing that I 
should continue in the command of the 
regiment. Therefore, all of you who 
wish me to command will please move 
to the right, while Hiose who are op- 
posed, it there are any, will please go 
to the left. 

THS 9iTrALlON APSBQTX XT APPOIKT- 

HXKT. 

The men threw up their hats, and, 
moving in a body to the right, shouted, 
" Hurra, hurra for our colonel." Even 
Benson went with them. Seeing him, 
I said, " Mr. Benson, you don't belong 
to that crowd ; please go to the left." 
He said, '' The men did not understand 
you." I r<^ied, "Gentlemen, Mr. 
Benson thinks you do not know which 
is to the right and which is to the 
left I to satisfy him that it is he who 
is in the wrong, I renew the proposi- 
tion, and respectfully request all tiiose 
who wish me to ^semmand this regi^ 
ment to move to my left, leaving Mr. 
Benson where he is." With a shout 
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toe ''O^s c^loael,^ thtt vhote mass 
moTed to tbo left My triumph fm 
CQaipleter--qpfovtjm to me coaaed*^ 
fiy. popularil^ ^j^' iaflueo/Qa r^vf^^ 
establisfaad, as iadipatod bj Q\y .«l99- 
^ozi as a member of. tW Qopveation 
which iDiada ih« . bMb iOOoatitatiQiiy 
and thea m a uem^r of. tfao boQ^er of 
repreaeotatiTW and of tl^e state aea- 
ate, . " I 

...I have givea- thia aaQQUnt thus ^ 
detail, partly beoaupe H ia an illuelirar 
tion of the force fpxd ppwer c^ tim^ } 
abd of the geaerons. sympathy; with 
right and justice, on the part of the 
people, which has baea a vuUog ipriztr 
qiple of my life, and because it teuda 
to explain th^ atfter of yartiyea as then 
organized in the territory/, and eape- 
pecially my relatioua^.to Cokmel An- 
tony whose malevolent.infloQne^, as it 
will hereafter be seen, has contributed 
so much to the disasters which have 
failen upon this coimtry* 

COL. BENT6N AND XUCES CBUTCHEB, 

Col<»ael MiUer, of Eard)]^ '•eonn^, 
commanded one of the regim^ttf which 
were with me at Tippecanoe. Crutcher 
and Wintentmith WEtte merc&aiits fn 
Elizabethtown. Afte# the return of 
the regiment, Crutcher induqed the 
paymaster toresigUt^andbe (Ctutoher) 
was appointed* His parti^r came to 
Wa Aiugtoi^, drew, the f^udS| and paid 
them for goods* Instead of p^jrii^ 
ihe mwiey which he. tod receivedi.he 
BS^uired the soldiera to take* ^ Ufg^ 
part or the- whole ia good^. i He be- 
came a candidate for CoQgre^is^ I 
wn^te and published a ha^d^ll ^nsnr- 
ing hia conduct^ ai^.aa;^h0 and 7b^ 
m^a Speed, of BavdBtowa, bis oompetir 
tor, had a seriep of appoiatoents al 
which they made i|>eec^es, Z attended 
se^cFal of the meetings, and euibreed 
my charges against Crutcher from the 



stump. . Mr. Speed was elected. The 
can¥as$kwaa exciting and vesy bitter. 
When I reached 6t Loni3» in 1816^ as 
f epter^.tbe hotel,^ met Benton in 
i^ door, ai>d the likeness to Crutcher 
wfta aodi'tfaat I started as if Ihad met 
sn.^e^mmy. My instincts of distrust 
were tl)#n so mach ^cited that al- 
though I afterward ygted, for him as a 
candidate for the United States Sen- 
ate^ I always fe|t a ctmrigtion that he 
was a dang^renSiL. unreliable man, 
against whose . mafhinations I should 
ever be on my guard. 

HOW AND Wdr HE VAS BUDE A SENATOR. 

Am I lasted why, with such an in- 
stinct of his character, I voted fo^ 
him ? The answei^ 19, that he was the 
edijtor ^of an influential paper ; tibat^ in 
the- division; of paarties, he sustained 
(JovequcHr^Clarh ; that he opposed the 
Hiasouri Testriction ^ and that, upon 
the G^an^tion of the sti^te goyem- 
meat, a seet in the United States Sen- 
ate if/asr allotted to Inmi as a reward 
&c liis. partisan services, and that, re- 
Inotaiilly yiel^g tap^ty influence, I 
gave a par>1y vote. 

Mf ^Eperieo^ is that man is selfish, 
that he is nvoire^mdeF the ^|flaence of 
aniiiiQsiiy than (£ frieiid^hip, and that 
pBmkm, and^prejudice control his judg- 
ment and bis^ Qoi|d\iGt ;* .that, the ten- 
d€^aey,<)| party cirgi^uiaaUon is U> subr 
ordiliate tho.mass^B tp the governing 
ipflae&pei-of n tfow part^ loaders, who 
awe thus enab^d tp i^^bstitnte party 
platl!imt^ for.^ writiien oonstituticH), 
and-^gratifyihefr^pisrsonal aiumoBitieB 
in disregard of ihe public interest and 
of .Ihe i^wciples of pnblio Jiberty. I 
Isave, thsi^foce, always endeavored to 
regulate my owti oondact^ and to judge 
of the motives and conduct oi others, 
by the test of truth, right, and justice. 
It was resentment. Jealousy, hatred 
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agaiBSt the Oreator, whidi protlLpted 
^^antolefi^lSv^e/ Ai wail jealdMjs 
hatred; Te«^tm«iit/d(i6a^pi0in1i«d' Ahibii- 
ikmy whieh brought! tipto" tts^ -it ^ei^ 

wuf. It te fii# pul*piM0 to*idlQ^^aie 

working of tliefl^ ^HV p$mbimB,'ik%ii 
by xinmaflking tiM^i^-idbli^; l-lca^ We^ 
tile people ^rooot ijb#ir Jdelatqy. * * 

' * r\ r '. \ ' ' 

The Sftc knd. ¥ot Indlftiis, who tti€« 
resided oh boCh didefl "of the Sfeftie* 
sippi, near Bock Waiid/^^e fe thfe 
habit of hunting (^ the Miijsotjrl, ut4, 
returning home in the eprfng, tlhey 
stole horses from the frontier settle^ 
ments. I cent Ibr their chiefc, atid, 
afler explaining to them that I wo^d 
held them respofisibl^, and that, if tBey 
oonW not prevoiit. tlie yoong meii Mm 
stealing houses/ Iwy^rfd i^eqttire th^m 
to appoint ^efe who ooiddpre^efit^lt; 
they plea§g6d themWei^efl flidt there 
should be no farther' oafewe df- com- 
plaint. Tho lowae; who Resided oh 
I3ie Charfton, Were restrained in the 
same way, with* like fahrorable refffllts. 
And I am »a1;idfied, from my oWh ex- 
perience, that all our Bfkdian wars maty 
be traced to some miscondtfiot on the 
part of the whites, or to mismanage- 
ment of government agents. I -have 
risen from my bed at night, and, with 
no other gmde but the itars 0nd my 
general knowledge of the <5o«ntry, 
wltbout even & pathway, I h&ve been, 
the next' momfng att stmrise, thhrty 
miles from my borne, and int ere ep l ef d 
an armed mob footing upon an Indian 
"rillage, under the command of one of 
the old set^leiB, whose brother had, 
dmring the war,- been killed by the In- 
dians. The pretence waii that the In- 
dians had stolen a horfee^^the purpose 
was to avenge tiie wrongs which the 
Indians had previously committed. I 
called a coancM, and, by pledging my- 



self «hM^' I wetdd go to the village and, 
b^'a hOM with <he Obtef and warriors, 
l^erent#nyiRi*«hdr depredations, tfeey 
wet^i»dfabe*toH'etnttif.' Iwetit'tothe 
4dllage,'and< ^iciphklii^ to 4he Ihdfamj 
tl^at I wa« tb^ fHend • ttiat it %M 
teite* fer-theirf tO'liVe In peaee. t ob- 
tathdd thOr 4M^filAe'fio^,and^not btxVf 
pHre^ntM depr^d&tl^ 6t. th<^ whMeei; 
batl ihdtlceid the HAim if ho had b^^ 
at 5^ar to Hv€Hbt)^a^e with each other.- 
There was no conflict With, the h^ 
dians so long as I was i|i command, oo^ 
that frontier. 

%isana> a m^cBsa qf tsb lassoma gon- 

CotogifesaliaVirig gassed the act au- 
ttioririn^ Missotiri td^organize a state 
goverttment, TwiBts a candidate fof the 
iottV^lfen,' dnd'then wrote and pub;* 
Urtiedifiiy flrit poWMcii! essay, in whicfi 
I vindicated the fcstrtution of African 
dlavery, ahd dented fhb power of Gon*- 
grtss to impose the restriction. Young 
as I ttien was, my addreiss was exten- 
sively published,' and favorably ho- 
tteed, in -some of the leading repuMf 
oan' papers, and espe<Jially by the Ribh- 
mbi]^ EAqiMfer. I* was elected, and" 
took an active part in the convention, 
and there took my' first lei^son as to' 
the (fistrfbntiott - of pa*ty patronaige*; 
The candidates fcr this several judicial' 
appointments wished to so restrict the 
powet of the legislature, by a constt- 
tatlOnal provis^, that the salaries 6t 
the judges shauMf ftevet be less than 
three thoustfnd dollars.- I voted in^the 
negattivej and fhe^clause was defeated. 
General fiecftor, iMe sutreyor-general, 
had been pearsonally kind to me,' and 
tmder a pressing af)peal made throujg^ 
him I was ind*ided, agaiist my awn 
judgment, to reconsider the measure, 
and it was adopted. As a member of 
the conimittee on printing, I had given. 
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offence to one of the candidates tot 
patrcAage, and my vote wbb made the 
pretence for a bitter critieiBm, which, 
on the day of theeleetieiiof Hiememf 
here of the kgislntiire, was distributed 
at most^ if not all, the election pre* 
cincts. The effect was to dsftat my 
election by a few ToteSb One of the 
members elected died before the meet- 
ing of the kgislatnre. I relied* to 
tho publication, and was elected by a 
large majority. 

THE lasSOUBI COMFBOMISE — KB. CLAY — 
THE BAKK. 

When the bill authorizing Missonri 
to organize a state government was 
before GongresSi Mr. Clay was the 
Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives. Maine applied for admission at 
the same time. Niniaa Edwards and 
Jesse B. Thomas were the Senators, 
and Daniel P. Cook was the member 
from Illinois. Orawfoxd, Adams, and 
Calhoun, were then prominent as- 
pirants for the presidency, and all 
were members of Mr. Mcmroe's oab* 
inet, Thomas was tiie active partir 
san of Crawford, Cook of Adams, 
and Edwards of Calhoun. Edwards 
was a slave owner, «nd most decided- 
ly opposed to the restriction ; Cook 
was his 6onrin4aw, and among the 
most zealous advocates of it. Fearing 
that Thomas might be induced to 
unite with Cook, Mr. Edwards prepared 
an amendment, uniting Maine and Mis- 
souri in the same bill, and also the 
amendment known as the compromise 
line of Se"" 30', and gave tham to 
ISiomas on whose motion they were 
ad<^ted. The constitution of Missouri 
contained a clause, which made it the 
duty: of the legislature to pass laws 
preventing the migration of free ne- 
groes and mulattoes to the state. The 
pressure for money created through 



tlie Bank of the United States, had 
rendered the bank unpopular in the 
Southern and Western states, and 
Ohio, under the lead of Charles Ham- 
mond, had imposed a heavy tax, and 
levied on the braaoh at Chillicothe. 
Mr. Clay was induced to resign his 
seat as speaker, and when Congress 
met he was in Ohio, in charge of a 
negotiation with Hammond. [In the^ 
meantime, the National Gazette, of 
Philadelphia, the organ of the bank, \ 
took the ground that free negroes and ■ 
mulattoes were dtioens of the United 
States, and as such were entitled to 
all the rights and privileges of citi- 
zens, and made a question against the 
admission of our Senators and mem- 
ber to their seats. Mr. Sargeant, ibe 
lawyer of the bank, and the leading 
member frcna Pennsylvania, took the 
same ground in Congress, and John 
W. Taylor, of New York, was elected 
Speaker as an c^ponentto the admission 
of Missouri. The opposition was kept 
up in the House, until Mr. Clay had 
converted Charles Hammond, from a 
bitter opponent of the bank and of 
^nry Clay, into a worm partisan of 
both, and, having obtained a concession 
that the bank was authorized to estab- 
lish branches in the states, without 
the consent of the states, came to 
Washington and resumed his seat as 
a m^nber of the House. The bank 
wishing to prevent any further dis- 
cussion of her power to establish 
branches, and Mr. Clay, seeking popu- 
larity as a candidate for tiie presiden- 
cy, the partisans of the bank saw that,, 
as Mr« Clay was thus identified with 
the bank, to give him the credit of 
compromising the Missouri questicw, 
would tend to prevent discussion or 
comment on the arrangmnent which 
he had made at Chillicothe, and there- 
fore they united in support of a 
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resolution, offered by Mr. d^y, pro- 
viding that the Senators and Bepre- 
sentative from Missonri, should be 
permitted to take their seats^tipon con- 
dition that the legislature of Missouri 
should) by a solemn act, deelare that 
thd constitution of. the state should 
not be so construed as to -autiboriae 
the legislature to pass ainy act which 
would deprive any citiaen of the United 
Stiates of the rights to vhidi they may 
be entitled under the jCoastitution of 
tile United States ; or,, ia other words, 
Mr. Clay's compromise was tjbat the 
legislature of Missqusi should by a 
solemu aot declare that| iaasmuehi as 
they are required to talie anoMih to 
support the Constitution of the United 
States, they would not pass an act 
whiich may be 4 violAlion <tf the oath 
they had talcen. 

OOL. BENTON'a ATTEMPT TO GET A CAUCUS 
NOMINATION OF MR. CLAT. 

In December, 1823, 1 was a member 
of the state senate. ^Colonel Benton 
had sold the St Louis Inquirer to a 
Mr. Ford. The legislature were in 
session at St. Charles. Benton was a 
relative and active partisan of Mr» 
Clay. He came to St. Charles, and 
Ford came to me and said that Ben* 
ton's purpose was to get a caucus 
nomination of Mr. Clay, and urged me 
to unite in the support of Mr. Clay, 
saying that my position was such in 
the state that if I would but identify 
myself with Mr. Clay's friends, there 
was nothing in their power to grant 
that I might not command. The cau- 
cus met. I opposed the nomination, 
and notified Colonel Benton that if he 
was in ^t. Charles when the senate 
met the next day, I would introduce a 
resolution for a committee to inquire 
why, instead of being in Washington 
atten^uig to his duties as a Senator^ 



he W9fi in St. Charles, seeking to ol^ 
tain the electoral vote of Missouri as 
so tnucb capital to be disposed of by 
him. in the political market. I de- 
feated the ncHoinatkm, and Colonel 
Benton left St Charles before die 
senate met the aext day. 

MwcouKAf vorroB. 

In the latter part of December, ^ 
I purchased tiie St. Louis Inquirer,^ 
and suppbrted the election of ^<6n- 
eral Jackson. Mr. Clay and bis 



friends became satisfied that he could 
not be elected by the electors, and 
made extraordinary efforts to get suf- 
ficient votes to place him as one of 
the Chtee, from Whom the House 
of Representatives would elect one. 
Benton came back to Missouri and 
canvassed the state for Mr. Clay. 
Wherever he went he found my paper 
urging the election of General Jack- 
son. We carried the southern dis- 
trict against Mr. Olay, but his half- 
brother (Watkins) was a returning^ 
officer, and suppressed the return. It 
was urged by Mr. Olay and his promi- 
nent friends that, if one of the three 
having the greatest number of votes, 
h^ wocdd be elected by the House of 
R^reeentatlveB, and inasmuch as that 
might depend upon a single vote, Ben- 
ton and the other partisans of Mr. 
Clay induced the legislature to de- 
clare the election of electors illegal, 
and gave the three votes of Missouri 
for Mr. Clay. . At the same time a 
leading friend of Mr. Clay was at Al- 
bany negotiating for part of the vote 
of New York ! 

ELECnON OF JOHN QUINOY ADAMS.' 

There was no choice by the electors. 
Oeneral Jackson, Mr. Adams, and Mr. 
Crawford/ were >the three who having 
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received the greater number rf Toftcw, 
were returned to the House, and Itr. 
Adams was elected V Mr. Cliy, Mt; 
Cook, of miMls, and Ur. Scott,' et 
tfiflsouri, voting for liha. 

ift 00 happened ths^ lift thesMtomey 
for parties haying large cladms agafnet 
the gOTernment for Indian depreda- 
tions, I reached Washingfon a few 
daya after ^ -elofsti^^ cind it vijas 
deemed of /k> spuck iisy[iQr|aQ«9 to se- 
cure tike inflo^oKva of rqy press^ t)ia^ 
Mr; Cook and Mr. SMott ware depuAied 
lo saake the ar^angpngi^Atr 
' My wife's cousb aiidf Jiebn. Qiducf 
itdanis had macr^ si0t^4» ify per- 
sonal influence; sosti^ped ^j loj praes, 
WHS fluch, that.B^toi^i f^Pptrii^ Ij^at I 
wcmld beco93is bis cxHitpstiUH: for the 
SeOKate, had ipade Mr* Clajy's vote for 
Mr. Adams a pretence far th^ ooooilia^ 
tiosL of Gen^M •^aoksoOy'wba hewt 
dfiven him from T^newee as a, per- 
s^l^l enemy { and ft.'VFas ucgfd that 
by tinithig vi* the. fclepdfl of Ql(^ 
and Adamsy aod tbiia s^vring. thein 
Stppoirt, aided as I wouJd b^ .by title 
cr)oi^ of t^e federal patroDA^wU^ 
was 4;endered to nie, oontiibutmg so 
p«Gh as I could do tQjtbe>s«4<^ess;Hod 
penoanence in p^wer of rtbe n^w parly; 
tbere W98 notUog! in tl^e power of tb» 



govternmeht to give which I might not 
confident;ly expect to receive. 

"namwM, luaooxi and icAKAOBxsirr.'' 

Mr. Claims parHiwns during the can- 
vas had urged bis {ifretensions upon the 
groulid that he was the representative 
and friend of the "^est and of Western 
interests, and that Mr. Adonis was nn- 
ftiendly to the ittterests and ptoisperity 
ofiheWei^; aikid- yet he endeavored 
tojustlfj^ Ws V6te upon the ground 
tfaaillfr. Adatiis was more favorable 
to {he WeM thato General Jackson.- t 
saw that fJie teftdency of the coalition 
between Clay and Adams was to 
sl^engthen the 'sectional antinslAvery 
party, by infefoducib^ the tariff and in- 
terhal infpro^em^nis as parts of their 
system of meMtsures. ' High duties to 
create a large surplus i*evenue, to", be 
expended by ^^.log-rolling, seQtipnal, 
corrupt party m^gority in Co^sgress ; 
high duties for the benefit of Eastern 
manufticturers', and a large surplus 
revenue to build turnpike roads in the 
Forthwest atd Western States. ' I 
saw fhat the ten millions of dollars ap- 
propriated ais a- sinking fund would 
soon pa;f off the national debt, and 
that, therefore, instead of increasinjf 
the duties, they* sbouM be reduced.'- 
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TjUEING the preceding Bummcr, Mr. 
^ Clay's Central Committee had is- 
sued a circular, in which tljiey said : 

** And let them [Oie people] remember 
that, after the choice of electors once takes 
place, their voice will no more be heard in 
the contest. All will bb cabsied by in- 

FU7KN0E AND INTBIGtJE, BABQAIN ANP UA^AaE- 

MBHT. He who has the most extensive 
means of influence, and will promise the 
most favors, will have the best prospect of 
success; and the nation will receive the 
President, not from the pure blends of tiie 
people, but from a clxjb op, voLmcAL uajx- 

AOEKS AND INTBiaC^B&" 

And believing that the prediction 
of Mr. Clay's committee had been veri- 
fied by the election of Mr. Adams, and 
that the inevitable tendency of the 

"lOTWGUE, BABGAIK, AND MANAGUCMENT," 

between Messrs. Adams and Clay, 
would be to 

OBGANIZE A CORRUPT NORTHERN PARTY, 

Predicated upo n a deliberate purpose 
ofjglmidgring and oppres sing the South, 
I and that the inevitable coxisequenoe 
\ would be a counter-orgatiization of the 
South in defence of the rights and in- 
terests of the South, and that the sec- 
tional conflict would necessarily en- 
danger the peace and perpetuity of the 
Union ; and, therefore, tempting as the 
inducements were, I refused to unite 
in support of the coalition. 



GENERAL JACKSON. 

' / While then in Washington, I be- 
'came personally acquainted with Gen- 
8 



eralJackson, and on my return to St. 
Louis, travelled in company with him as 
far as Louisville. He then urged me to / 
remove to Washington and take charge 
of a paper opposed to the re-election 
of Mr. Adams. I had established the 
first line of stages west of the Missis- 
sippi. I had a profitable contract for 
carrying the mail. I had placed the 
line under the charge of trustworthy 
partners who paid me a large fixed in- 
come. I had a valuable business as an 
attorney.. I was the editor and pro- 
prietor of a leading paper, giving me 
considerable profit, and I was invest- 
ing my income in and adjoining the • 
city of St. Louis. I had a young 
and interesting family, and iny social 
and political position was second to 
that of no man in the state. I had re- 
fused to exchange my position for a 
seat in the Senate of the United 
States, and I did not consent to be- 
come the editor of a party paper in 
Washington, But the next year I 
came to Washington on, professional 
business. 

PURCHASE OF THE UNCTED STATES TELE- 
GRAPH. 

It SO happened that I boarded in the 
same house witiht Mr. Agg, the editor 
of the Washington Journal, then the 
acknowledged organ of Mr. Adams. 
Ha^ng leisure I wrote several articles 
which were adopted byMr.Meehan, 
the editor and proprietor of the Tele- ^ 
graph, and published aa editorials. 
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One morniiig, while at breakfast, I 
read in the Journal a reply, assuming 
that I was the writer, and assailing 
me personally with scurrilous abuse. 
Agg sat opposite to me at the table, 
and his look and manner were oflfen- 
sive. I arose from the table and went 
directly to Mr. Meehan's office and 
asked him for what price he would 
sell me his paper. He named the 
price, and I drew a check for the 
money. I went back to St. Louis. I 
sold my property in and near the city, 
at a great sacrifice. I relinquished 
my profession. I sold my paper.' I 
afterwards sold my line of stages and 
mail contract, and concentrated my 
resources and my energies to defeat 
the reflection of Mr. Adams, by demon- 
strating that his election was, as fore- 
told by Mr. Clay's Kentuc'ky com- 
mittee, the result of bargain, intrigue, 
AND MANAGEMENT, betwceu Mr. Clay 
and Mr. Adams, and by defeating his 
. re-election, prevent that sectional 
I northern party organization, which, by 
restoring the Federal party to power, 
would endanger the peace and per- 
petuity of the Union. 

I was not an adventurer, purchased 
by promises of plunder or patronage — 
I was ti devotee, sacrificing my own 
private interests in the efibrt to main- 
tain the rights of the people, and to 
assert and enfoi*ce the responsibility 
of their public servants. 

Among other property sold at a 
nominal price, for funds to purchase 
and support a free press in Washing- 
ton, were one square, then in the heart 
of the city, and two hundred and 6fty 
arpens of land adjoining Choteau's pond 
on the south, which I am told is now 
in city lots of great value. Had I re- 
mained in St. Louis investing, as was 
'^ my purpose, my surplus earnings in 
lands in and adjoining the dtj^ I 



would have been, long ete this, one of 
the most wealthy men in this country. 
I acted under a sense of public duty, 
and now refer to the sacrifice as one of 
the incidents which strengthen my 
claim upon the public confidence. 

REMOVE TO WASHINGTON. 

Having hastily, and consequently 
at a great sacrifice, arranged my busi- 
ness in Missouri, I came with my wife, 
four children, and a few family ser- 
vants, to Kentucky. When we reached 
Hopkinsville we heard of the death of 
my mother-in-law, and upon reaching 
Elkton we found my father-in-law so 
ill that Mrs. Green preferred to remain 
with him, and ih^t I should precede 
her to Washington to make arrasge- 
ments for housekeeping. Her father 
survived but a few weeks. She nursed 
him until his death, and then, accom- 
panied by 01^ of her nephews, came 
in a carriage to Washington. 

I. had two brothers-in-law living in 
ItnsBellville, and, wishing to see Gen- 
eral Jackson before I came to Wash- 
ington, I came that far on my way 
to Nashville. The next morning the 
stage took up another passenger, who 
was also going to Nashville. He was 
scarcely seated before he said, "Duflf 
Green has come to town.'' " Ah,*' said 
I, « what of him T " Why," said he, 
" he is going to Washington to abuse 
Mr. Clay.** Finding that he was dis- 
posed to be oommunicative, I encour- 
aged him to talk, and was much more 
than usually polite to him. , When we 
reached Nashville, one of the Nash- 
ville committee, who had been notified 
of my coming, asked the driver if 
General Green was in the stage. 
Upon my replying in the affirmative, 
I was received and welcomed by the 
committee and others who had met at 
the hotel for the purpose. My fellow- 
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traveller, as soon as he could well do 
so, came to jhq and said, "I owe you an 
apology/' " For what ?" said I. He 
replied, "I did not know who you 
were, or I never would have talked to 
you as I did to-day." I said, " I am 
aware of that, and therefore your com- 
ments gave me no offence." "You 
are not," said he, " the man I thought 
you were, and you must send me your 
paper, and I will do all I can to aid 
you." He became a valuable corre- 
spondent. 

GENERAL JACKSON ^ — ^JOHN POPE — WM. T. 
BARKT — AMOS KENDALL. ^ 

I spent a day with General Jackson 
at the Hermitage, and, when leaving 
I him for Nashville, he rode with me to 
his gate ; he held my hand, and hav- 
ing again said that he was much grat- 
ified at my having purchased the Tele- 
graph, and renewed his promise, of 
friendship and personal regard, he con- 
cluded, by way of >encouragement, 
saying, ".Truiix is mighty and will 
prevail." 

From the Hermits^ I went to visit 
my own father, intending to call on 
Mr. Monroe, who had married one of 
the daughters of General Adair. The 
chief purpose of my visit to General 
Jackson was to ascertain whether I 
could aid in restoring friendly rela- 
tions between him and Genial Adair. 
I saw Mr. Monroe, and enlisted his 
co-operation ; I then went to Louis- 
ville. Worden Pope told me that Mr. 
Kendall, the editor of the Argus, was 
much inclined to support the election 
of General Jackson^ and advised me 



to go to Frankfort to see him. When 
I reached Frankfort, Mr. Kendall was 
sick.^ I saw Judge Bibb, who advised 
me to go to Lexington and see Judge 
Barry^whp had been a candidate on 
Mr. Clay's electoral ticket. I found 
him hesitating, and apprehensive that 
John Pope, who was the brother-in-law 
of Mr. Adams, and who, during the 
canvass, had sustained General Jack- 
son as against Mr. Clay, and had 
taken a decided part against the new 
court, of which Mr. Barry was a judge, 
would unite with the partisans of Mr. 
Clay, and that their influence in the 
state would preponderate. As Mr. 
Pope happened to be in Lexington, I 
invited him and Judge Barry to dine 
with me, and, a mutual understanding 
of concert and cooperation having 
been agreed upon, Judge Barry went 
with me to see Colonel Bichard M. 
Johnson, who told us that he had had 
fb confidential conversation with Mr. 
Kendall, who had borrowed fifteen hun- 
dred dollars from Mr. Clay as the ex- 
ecutor of Morrison, and that the Argus 
would oppose the re-election oi Mr. 
Adams, as soon as Mr. Kendall could 
arrange for funds to pay Mr. Clay. I 
thereupon authorized Colonel Johnson 
to say to him, that I would advance 
the fifteen hundred dollars, which I 
did. Mr. Kendall had been an active 
and confidential friend of Mr. Clay, 
and, as such, had taken an active part 
against the election of Mr. Adams. 
He and the Argus became warmly en- 
listed in support of the election of 
General Jackson, and were influential 
auxiliaries in that evenful contest 
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IN 1816, Daniel Pope Cook, who had 
studied law with Judge Pope, of 
Illinois, upon the recommendation of 
Ninian Edwards, my brother-in-law, 
then a Senator in Congress, was ap- 
pointed by Mr. Monroe bearer of de^ 
spatches to notify Mr. Adams, then our 
minister in London, of his appointment 
as Secretary of State. He brought me 
a letter of introduction, and told me 
that, being in delicate health, his pur- 
pose was to try the effect of a sea 
voyage, intending, upon his return, to 
remove to the South. I saw him in 
Washington city in October, 1817, 
when he told me that Mr. Adams had 
satisfied him that the migration to the 
north of the Ohio would be so great 
that the anti-elavery party would soon 
obtain the political control of this 
country ; and that, under the advice 
of Mr. Adams, he had abandoned the 
idea of going South to practise law, 
and would go back to Illinois, with a 
a view of becoming a candidate for 
Congress for the purpose of agitating 
the slavery question. He said that he 
had already commenced the agitation, 
and gave'me a pamphlet containing 
two letter^, which he had addressed to 
Mr. Monroe, and published in Meade's 
Begister. 
The following is a quotation from 

UB. cook's second letteb. 

. ''A great similarity in manners, habits, 
and mode of thinking, must be preserved, 
as the strongest cement of our Union and 



safeguard of our tranquillity. But slavery 
destroys this similarity in each of those par- 
ttculars. IcHeness, with its train of vices, 
will ultimately become habitual to the slave- 
holder, while the necessity of industry will 
secure the virtue of the other. The love of 
equality will be the predominant principle 
of the one, while a familiarity with do- 
mestic power — ^I may say, tyranny— will be- 
get a love of distinction, a love of aristoc- 
racy, in the other. This circumstance, added 
to the difference of dimate, will -tend much, 
as has already been witnessed, to estzange 
the Southern from the Northern people. In 
the South, the people are more under the 
inOuence of feeling than, i9 the North ; they 
are, consequently, more hasfy in their de- 
liberations. In the North they are a more 
cool and calculating people, and are more 
apt to view things through the medium of 
intetesi Hence there is, from the differ- 
ence in dimate, a dlssiorilarily in the con- 
struction of their loinds; and the adventi- 
tious circumstance of slavery will increase 
this difference. The motto of a republic 
should be, * PEACE.* But a people who 
are under no necessity of pursuing habits 
of industry, will naturally acquire a taste 
for war. Hence the people of the South, 
where slavery prevails, will be more ready 
to embark in a war than those of the North, 
and 'Hartford Conventions*-— more baleful 
in their results than that which has already 
been experienced — ^wiU be as frequently re- 
peated as we are engaged ih war. 

" Slavery is confined to particular states, 
and they must, therefore, remain in a nar- 
rower compass than the white population. 
By this means, their number will increase 
in those sections of the country, so as ulti- 
mately to exceed that of the whites. In 
this state of thiags, when they shall have 
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been enlightened bj one. soUtaiy lay of 
knowledge— wbtti their owaaumbers ^hall 
be known to them and which we cannot 
conceal from tliem— like the atreana that 
has been feebly dammed, they will rise in 
the majesty of their strength, and burst 
those chains with which they are bonnd ; 
and like the delnge whteh leaves desoiaition 
behind it, their progress will be known by 
their xavi^ges. This oannot be looked vp- 
on as mere speculation. Tis ithe ordinaiy 
course of natioro. It wa« by that grand 
operation of nature, that we became free 
and independent ourselves. And if we 
place the same fetters on the works of nar 
ture, may we not fairly expect she wiH 
make the same exertion to thro'w them off? 
We were favored by Heaven in our Revolu- 
tionary strugglie — and believing ourselves 
injured, we even appealed to the Divinify 
to aid and assist us — ^we were fij^hting for 
our natural rights ; those rights which we 
believed the God of Nature intended * all' 
should 'equally' enjoy. To that appeal the 
Heavens bowed propitiously and the ty- 
rant's scourge was no longer allowed to be 
visited upon us. With this recent example 
of the justice of Heaven before us, can we, 
with any well-founded hope of escaping a 
similar visitation of Divine justice, expect 
to go on, inflicting more unwarrantable op- 
pressions upon others than were inflicted 
upon us? No I the ways of Heaven are 
alike, are unalterable, and for us they will 
not swerve from their altered course. In 
the Revolution we were unable to achieve 
our freedom without foreign assistance — 
and so sweet was the name of liberty-H90 
musical did it sound in the ears of foreign- 
ers, that they callied around our standard, 
and offered up their lives as a volun- 
tary sacriflce at the altar of that god- 
dess under whose banners they were fight- 
ing. And when the manacles of slavery 
shall become intolerable to these people, 
and they shall be found bleeding in the 
cause of freedom — ^will not the same flame, 
which Ihen warmed the trans-Atlantic bos- 
om, again shed its genial warmth upon 
them, and invite them to rally around their 
sable standard 7 80 long as the same cause 



will produoe the same e£Eect, so long may 
this be eipected. 

^ Let ua now dwell for a xaoment on the 
effect which Algcdne captivity has had on 
the civilized world — for holding in cap-, 
tivity and slaivery, the subjects of Christian 
powers. Has not the united resentment of 
ail Ghristiau nations been levelled against 
them ? Have Ihey not had to withstand the 
thui^er of civilised warfare, for those gross 
aad flagrant impositions? And yet we, 
we who have acted a distinguished part 
in punishing this outrage, are daily in- 
flicting it upon almost millions. Ameri- 
cans, look ai this picture I does it not 
arouse your jsensibility and wound your 
high-blown pride? Does it not disturb 
you in your daily occupations, and haunt 
your midnight dreams ? Or, are you callous 
to the feelings of humanity and deaf to the 
voice of justice ? 

** When that secret monitor, which dweHs 
in every bosom, shall call us to an account 
for our conduct, for this outrage upon the 
rights of humanity, imless the feelings are 
steeled against remorse and compunction, 
their poignant shafts wfll be levelled 
against us, and all the joys of life must 
be embittered. 

^ But this is not all, let those states which 
have imbrued their hands in the blood of 
tl^eir f^ow-beings, for attempting to throw 
off the galling yoke of slavery, put on the 
weeds of mourning. Let them make atone- 
ment by the emancipation of those whose 
meekness* and forbearance have shielded 
them against a future accountability for 
similar iniquity. Apply not that odioua 
epithet of 'ini^gent,' of * rebel,* of *trai- 
tor,'* to the mau who strives to gain his 
liberty ; remember that it waa but yester- 
day that yon were in the same predics^ 
ment — and yet your venerable Congress de- 
clared you 'free,' and no longer subject* 
to the disgraceful epithet of 'traitor t» 
your country.* Who is a traitor t Not the 
man who is bound in the iron chains of slav- 
ery, and strives to break his fetters I Not 
the man who isi actuated by the noblest 
feeling of our nature to secure his happi- 
ness and his freedom. But it is he who, 
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fiom ambitiotiB or malignant motiTeB, aims 
at the destructioii of social happiness, by 
raising the hostile hiand against that gov- 
ernment which protects him, and to which 
he owes his allegiance. 

** But can a govenmient be said to protect 
a people which it enslaves? and can they 
be said to owe allegiance to that goYero:^ 
ment which enslayes themt If so, away 
witii such pioteotion, and wi1& such ali»- 
giance. They are terms indefinite and in* 
applicable to the social state. 

'^ It is to be hoped that, thh)Ugh your in- 
fluence, the general goTemment will take 
some measures preparatoiy to the comple* 
tion of this work, and that individuals and 
the state governments will ultimately com- 
plete it. 

"D. P. C. 

^ WASHiarctQir, September 14, idl?.** 

It will be seen that letters were 

THE TOrr FOR THE SLAVKET AaFTATlON ; 

That in them Mr. Cook drew a dis- 
paraging picture of Southern society, 
of tJie habits, education, and general 
character of the Southern people ; 
that he boldly declared the right of 
the slaves to rebel and make war on 
their masters I He said : " Let those 
states which have imbrued their hands 
in the blood of their fellow-beings, for 
attempting to throw off the galling 
yoke of slavery, put on the weeds of 
mourning. Let them make atonement 
by the emancipation of those whose 
meekness and forbearance have shield- 
ed them against a future accountabil- 
ity for similar iniquity/' Here we see 
Mr. Cook, under the prompting of John 
Quincy Adams, as far back as 181T, 
openly asserting that the " meekness 
and forbearance'' of our slaves would 
shield them from '' a future accounta- 
bility" for imbruing their hands in the 
blood of their masters ! Startle not, 
reader I These letters, avowedly pub- 
lished under the promptings of John 
Quincy Adams, then Secretary of State 



of the United States, as the text for 
the organiBation of a party, for the 
purpose of giving the political con- 
trol of our government to the federal 
party, then openly asserted the broad 
doctrines afterward avowed by the 
British government in the case of the 
murder of the crew of the Creole by 
insurgeni slaves, viz. : that a slave 
may rightfully do whatever may be 
necessary to obtain his freedom, and 
that hence if the murder of the crew 
was necessary to enable the slaves to 
get command of the ship, then the 
slaves, so committing murder, ought 
not to be punished. Hear John Quin- 
cy Adams, speaking through Mr. Cook, 
on the 14th of September, 1817 : "Ap- 
ply not t^ odious epithet of insur- 
gent, of rebel, of traitor, to the man 
who strives to gain his liberty." He 
exclaims : " Who is a traitor ?" and 
replies, " Not the man who is bound in 
the iron chains of slavery and strives 
to break his fetters 1 Not the man 
who Is actuated by the noblest feel- 
ihgs of our nature, to secure his hap- 
piness and his freedom. ^ Can a gov- 
ernment be said to protect a people 
which it enslaves ? and can they be 
said to owe allegiance to that govern- 
ment which enslaves them? If so, 
away with such protection and with 
such allegiance." Mr. Cook did go 
to Illinois, was elected to Congress, 
and took a leading part in support of 
the Missouri restriction. He, in the 
meantime, had married a daughter of 
Governor Edwards, who was then a 
Senator in Congress, and took an ac- 
tive and decided part against the re- 
striction, 

Eupus king's avowal^ 

After his return home, I asked Mr. 
Edwards how it was that he, a slave- 
holder, and so much opposed to the 
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restriction, a Senator from the state, 
so much older than and the father-in- 
law of Mr. Cooky conld not control 
him ? His reply was, that Mr. Cook 
was a young man of fine tUeots and 
great ambition ; that he had become 
mnch attached to Mr. Adams, and had 
identified his hopes of fntnm political 
promotion' with the election of Mr. 
Adams to the Vrefdimxoy, Bad that he, 
although his father-in-law, hadn^gyht 
to dictate to or oontrol him.yi[efar- 
tlier said, that he had meseed with 
SnftiB King', thenai Senajfcor frooi New 
York ; that they had oonvwBe(J* freely 
on the subject, and ik9k% Mr. King had 
told him that the federal pmirf looked 
to the agitation of the slavery ques- 
tion as the certain ffieans of regaining 
political power ; and that so oonSdest 
were they o^ soocefi that i^ sen of 
Bufus King had gone to Ohio and a 
son of Alexander HamJIton had- gone 
to Slinoia to be in positiaQ to ayail 



themselves of it. I am thus enabled 
to trace back as far as 181T, the delib- 
erate purpose of organizing the anti- 
slavery party as a sectional political 
influence, whereby the federal party, 
under the leadership of John Quincy I 
Adams, had then resolved to array the I 
Nofth i^ainst the South, and* thus 
create a sectional Northern majority, 
whichi by that sectional organization, 
eould and would govern the Nerth 
and South I I sa^w that it was no re- 
gard for the rights of the slave — ^no 
sympathy for- the condition of the ne- 
gro— -which stimulated their zeal, but a 
thirst fprr ^ower, regardless of the 
letter or tbe^ spirit of the Constitution, 
which I feared would embitter the 
South against the North and endan- 
ger, if it did not dissolve, the Union. 
To prevent this, I haye made many 
sacrifices, personal, social, political, 
a^d pecuniary. 
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TffiB MONABOfflSTS. 



rwill be seen that the rotes of 
Mr. Clay, of Kentucky, Oook of 
Illinois, and Scott of Missouri, each 
of whom represented states opposed 
to the election of Mr. Adams, put in 
issne: 

I. The motives which led Hiem to 
disregard the will of their constitu- 
ents ; and 

2k The character and purposes of 
the party to be organized under the 
auspices of the coalition between 
Messrs. Clay and Adams. 

Believing, as I do, that the late civil 
war was the bitter fruit of the section- 
al organization of the federal party of 
the North, and that their pretence of a 
desire to benefit the African is but a 
mask to cover their purpose of enslav- 
ing the white man, by the centralizar 
tion of a corrupt, irresponsible power 
in the federal government, in open vio- 
lation of the fundamental principles 
of the Constitution, I .turn to the 
history of the past, and trace the 
connection_between the old fedei^l 
jaiir^whom it was the avowed pur- 
pose, as declared by Bufus King, 
to reinstate in powe r^ and the radical 



party w ho now control the legislation 
o f Con gress. 

WHO WERE THE HONARCHISTS ? 

Who were the leaders of the old 
federal party, and what were their 
avowed and well-ascertained princi- 
ples? and what was the form of gov- 



efmment whidi they wished to estM^ 
lishf 

We are ai no loss for the names of 
the leaders, not for the form of govorA* 
ment which they proposed to orgaii- 
isse. Alexander Hamilton and John 
Adams were the representative men of 
that party. 

AVEUmmiL KuouroN^s flak. 

The plan for a government proposed 
by Alexander Hamilton Was as fol- 
lows : 

. 1. the supreme legislative power of 
the United States of America to be 
vested in two different bodies of men ; 
the one to be called the assembly, the 
other the senate, who, together, shall 
form the legislature of the United 
States, with power to pass all laws 
whatsoever, subject to the negative 
hereafter mentioned. ^ 

2. The assembly to consist of per- 
sons elected by the people, to serve for 
three years. 

3. The senate to consist of persons 
elected to. serve during good behav- 
ior. Their election to be made by 
electors chosen for that purpose by the 
people — ^in order to this the state to be 
divided into election districts. On the 
death, removal, or resignation of any 
senator his place to be filled out of the 
district from which he came. 

4. The supreme executive authority 
of the United States to be vested in a 
governor, to be elected during good 
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behavior, the electicm to he made hy 
electors chosen hy the people, in the 
election districts aforesaid; the au- 
thorities and functions to be as fol- 
lows : To have a negative upon all 
lajvs about to be passed and the exe- 
cution of all laws passed ; to have the 
direction of war when authorised or 
begun ; to have, with the advice and 
oonsent of the senate, tiie power. of 
making all treatiea ; to have the sole 
appointment of the heads or chief offi- 
cers of finance and foreign affairs ; to 
have the nomination of all other offi- 
cers, ambassadors to foreign nations 
included, subject to the approbation or 
rejection of ^ senate ; to have power 
of pardoning all offenoes exo^t trea*^ 
son, which he shall not pvdon without 
the approbation of the senate. 

5. On the death, resignation, or re- 
moval of tiie governor, his authorities 
to be exercised by the president of the 
senate till a successor be i^pointed. 

6. The senate to have the sole pow- 
er of declaring war, the power of ad- 
vising and approving all treaties, the 
power of approving and rejecting all 
appointments of officers, except the 
heads or chiefs of departments, finance, 
war, and foreign aSairs, 

1. The supreme judicial authority of 
the United States to be vested in 
judges, to hold their offices during 
good behavior, with, adequate and per- 
manent salaries ; the court to have 
original jurisdiction in all cases of 
capture, and an appellate jurisdiction 



in all causes in which the revenues of 
the general government or the citizens 
of foreign nations are concerned. 

8. The legislature of the United 
States to have power to institute 
courts in each state, for the de- 
termination of all matters of general 
oDAoerm 

9. Governors, senators, and all offi- 
cers of the United States, to. be liable 
to impeachment for corrupt conduct, 
and, upon conviction, to be removed 
from office, and disqualified for hold- 
ing any office of public trust and profit ; 
and all impeachments to be tried 
by a court, to consist of the chief or 
judge of the superior court of law of 
each state,. provided such judge hold 
his place during good behavior, and 
have a permanent salary.. 

10. AU laws of the particular states, 
contrary to the Constitution or laws of 
the United States, to be utterly void ; 
and the better to prevent such laws 
being passed, the governor or presi- 
dent of each state shall be appointed 
by the geaertikl government, and shall 
have a negative upon tlie laws about 
to be passed in the ,8tate of which he 
is governor or president. 

11. No state to have any force, 
land or naval, and the militia to be 
under thq sole and exclusive direction 
of the United States, the officers of 
which to be appointed and commis- 
siimed by them." 

Such was tba plan of Alexander 
Hamilton. 



CHAPTER VII. 



JOHN ADAMS A MONABOHIST, ANB WHY. 



rnHE plan of Jobn Adams was given 
-L in a work published immediately 
before the adaption of tiie Federal Con- 
stitation, from which the following are 
extracts: 

GSHTLmiBir AKD OOXMOir PEOPLE. 

" The people in all sationa ore natoraHj 
divided iato two soits, the gentlemen and 
the simple men, a. word which is here cho- 
sen to signify the common people. Bj the 
common people we mean laborers, me- 
chanics, husbandmen, and merchants in 
general, who pursue their occnp^tions and 
industry withoat any knowledge in liberal 
arts and sciences, or in anything but their 
own trades and pursuits^" See vol 3, p. 
458. 

WHY GBEtLDBEN OF QJiCtinaOUS PASmJSS ABB 
FttSnCBBBD. 

** It must be acknowledged in every state 
— ^Massachusetts for example— &ere are in- 
equalities which God and nataxe have plant- 
ed therei, and which no human legislatore 
(an ever eradicate.** ** Inequality of birth. 
Let no man be smrprised that' this species 
of inequality is introduced here. Let the 
page of history be quoted where any na- 
tion, ancient or modem, civilized or savage, 
is mentioned among whom no difference was 
made between the citizens on account of 
their extractions. The children of illustri* 
ous families have generally greater advan- 
tages of education, and earlier opportfini-. 
ties to be acquainted with public characters 
and informed of public affairs than those of 
meaner ones, or even those in middle life ; 
and, what is more than all, an habitual na- 
tional veneration for their names and the 
character of their ancestors, described in 



hist<^, or coming down by tradition^ re* 
moves. them further £rom vulgar jealous 
and popular eavy, and secures tiiem, in 
some degree, the flavor, the affection, and 
respect of tha public." See vol 1, pages 
109-19. 

"The son of a wise and virtuous faCher 
finds the world about him, sometimes, bs 
much as he is dispoited himsetf, to honor 
the memory of hie father; to oozigiatxtkite 
him as the socoeesor of his estate.; and to 
compliment him with election to the pl^koea 
he held." Same vol., p. 116. 

pooB FBona enooLD wobE) axd sbouiiDi aA,VB 

A KIKO. 

'^The distinctions of poor and rich ar^ as 
necessary in states of oonaiderable extant 
(such as the United States) as labor and 
good government ; the poor are destined to 
labor, and the rich, by the advantages of 
education, independence, and leisure, are 
qualified for superior stsitions.'' Some vol., 
p. 360. • 

" It has been the comnon people, then, 
and not the gentlemen who have established 
simple monarQhies,all over the world." See 
voL 3, p. 451. 

"It is the true policy of the common peo- 
ple to place the whole executive power in 
the hands of one toan.*' VoL 3, p. 460. 

" By kings and kingly power is meant the 
executive power in a single persoxL" See 
vol 3, p. 461. 

" The people themselves, if uncontrolled, 
will never long tolerate a freedom of in- 
quiry, debate, or writing ; their idols must 
not be reflected on, nor their schemes and 
actions scanned, upon pain of popular ven- 
geance, which is not less terrible than des- 
pots or sovereign senators." VoL 3, p. 
326. 
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OOHUOir PEOPLE CORRUPT, AND TBBREFOBS A 
NOBILITY MtrST AND WILL EXIST. 

"The whole history of Rome shows that 
corruption began with the people sooner 
than the senate.** VoL 3, p. 327. 

" Sobriety, abstinence, and severity, were 
never remarkable characteristics of democ- 
racy, or the democratic branch or mixture 
in any constitution. They have oftener been 
the characteristics of aristocracy and oli- 
garchy." " Athens, in particular, was never 
conspicuous for these qualities ; button the 
contrary, from the^ first to the last of her 
democratic constitution, levity, gayety, in- 
constancy, dissipation, intemperance, de- 
bauchery, and a dissolution of manners, 
were the prevailing characteristics of the 
whole nation." Ssune vol., p. 344. 

"Powerful and crafty underminers have 
nowhere such rare sport as in a simple de- 
mocracy, or single popular assembly. No- 
where, not in the completest despotisnis, 
does human nature show itself so complete- 
ly depraved ; so nearly approaching an 
equal mixture of brutality and devilishism, as 
in the last stages of such a democracy, and 
in the beginning of despotism, which always 
succeeds it" Same, voL 2, p. 329. 

" Every passion and prejudice of every 
voter will be applied to, every flattery and 
menace, every trick and bribe that can be 
bestowed and will be accepted, wiU be 
used, and what is horrible to think of, that 
candidate or that agent who has fewest 
scruples, who will propagate lies and slan- 
der with most confidence and secrecy, who 
will wheedle, flatter, and cajole ; who wiU 
debauch the people by treats, feasts, and 
diversions, with the least hesitation, and 
bribe with the most impudent front which 
can consist with hypocritical concealment, 
will draw in tools and worm out enemies 
the fastest-— unsullied honors, sterling integ- 
rity, real virtue, will stand a very unequal 
chance. When vice, folly, impudence, and 
knavery, have carried an election one year, 
they wiU acquire in the course of it fresh 
influence and power to succeed the next I" 
VoL 3, p. 275. 

" A nobility must and will exist" " De- 
scent from certain parents and inheritance 
of gertain houses, lands and other visible 



objects [titles] will eternally have fuch an 
influence over the affections and imagina- 
tions of the people, as no arts and instito- 
tions win control ; time wiU come, if it is 
not now, that these'circumstasices will have 
more influence over great numbers of minds 
than any considerations of virtue and tal- 
ents, and whatever influences numbers, is 
of great moment in popular governments 
and in all elections." VoL 3, p. 377. 

HEBEDITABT FIRST ICAOISTBATES AND SENATORS. 

" There is not in the whole Roman history 
so happy a period as this under their kings ; 
the nation was formed, their morality, their 
rel^ion, their maxims, their government, 
were all established tmder their kings — the 
nation was defended against numerous war- 
like nations of enemies; in short, Rome 
was never so well governed or so happy." 
Vol. 3, p. 305. 

" I only contend that the English consti- 
tution is, in theory, the most stupendous 
fabric of human invention." VoL 1, p. 70. 

'* In futare ages, if the present states be- 
come a great nation, their own feelings and 
good sense wiU dictate to them what to do ; 
they may make transitions to a nearer re- 
semblance of the British constitution.' 
Same, p. 71. , 

"It [the aristocracy] is a body of men 
which contains the greatest collection 6f 
virtue and character in a free government ; 
is the brightest ornament and glory of the 
nation ; and may always be made the great-' 
est blessing of society, if it be judiciously 
managed in the constitution." Sam^ voL, p. 
116. 

" This hazardous experiment [election of 
their first magistrate] the Americans have 
tried, and if elections are soberly made, it 
may answer very well ; but if parties, fao- 
tions, drunkenness, bribes, armies, and de- 
lirium come in, as they always have done, 
sooner or later, to embroil and decide every- 
thing, the people must again have recourse 
to conventions, and find a remedy for this 
* hazardous experiment' Neither philoso- 
phy nor policy has yet discovered any other 
cure than by prolonging the duration of 
the first magistrate and senators. The 
evil may be lessened and postponed by 
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eiectioDs for Icnger periodA of yeaxs tiH 
tiiey beoome for life; and if this ie not 
found an adequate remec^y Hiere will re- 
main no otiier but to nwlce them hereditary* 
The delicacy or the dread of impepularity 
that should indnoe ai^ man to conceal this 
important truth from the fall Tiew of the 
people, would be a weakness if not a vice." 
yoU3,p.29li. 



'' Mankind have uniyersally discoverod 
that chaotoe was preferable to a comipt 
choioe» and have trusted Ftoyidence rather 
than themselves. First magistrates and 
senators had better be made hereditary at 
once, than that the people should be univ^-' 
sally debauched and bribed.^ Vol 3, p. 
283, 



CHAPTER VIII. 



JOHN Q. ADAMS' PLAN OP MAKING THE GOVEENMENT A 

MONARCHY. 



npHESE extracts show thai Hamilton 
4- and AdaiQSy the aoknowlodged lead- 
ers of tbe federal party, weve mo&andi- 
ists-*tha4; .both were opposed to asi 
.elective. government ; that Mr. Adams 
believed that tbe " people of all oatioas 
.avenaturaUj divided into two sorts, 
the gentlemen and the simple :men/' a 
.tjsrm used by him to designate '^the 
common people, the laborers, 'mechan- 
ics^ hqsbandmeny and merchants f that 
"there lare inequalities .that God and 
•nature planted in every state, wfaieh no 
-legislature can ei^r eradicate f that 
•*'the children of illustrious families'' 
are farther removed from "popular 
envy'^ .^nd "vulgar jealousy ;" that 
." th0.ppbf are destined to labor, and 
.the riqih^. by advantages of education, 
independence, and leisure, are qualified 
for superior stations ;" that " it is tbe 
true policy of the common people to 
place the Whole executive power in 
the hands of one man," and that " by 
kings and kingiy- power is meant the 
executive power in a edngle person," 
and that the Amerieafn pe<^ile, " would 
not be happy without an hereditary 
chief magistrate and senate, or at least 
for life." And I call the special atten- 
tion of the reader to the fact, that in 
his letter of the 21st of February, 
1804, to Wm. Ounningham, the elder 
Adams said : " I have always been of 
opinion, that in popular governments 
the peopfe will always ohoose their 
tifficers from the most ancient and re- 



spectable fhmllies." " The more demo- 
cratical the government, the more uni- 
versal has been the practice. If a 
family which has been high in office, 
and splendid in wealth, falls into decay 
from profligacy, folly,*vice, or misfor- 
tune, they generally turn democrats, 
and court the lowest of the people with 
an ardor, ati art, a skill, and conse- 
quently with a success, which no vul- 
gar democrat can attain. If such 
fisimilies are numerous, they commonly 
divide. Some adhere to one party, 
some to another j so tiat whichever 
prevails, the country still finds itself 
governed by them ;" and connect this 
with the fact, that in the spring of 1807, 
Mr. John Q. Adams, in a conversa- 
tion with political friends, deplored 
" the fearful progress of the democratic 
party and of its principles, and de- 
clared that he liad long meditated the 
subject, and had become convinced 
that the only method by which Hie 
democratic party could be destroyed 
was by joining with it, and urging it 
on wilii the utmost energy to the com- 
pletion of its views, whereby the result 
would prove so ridiculous and so ruin- 
ous to the country, that the people 
would be led to despise the principles, 
and to condemn -the effects of demo- 
cratic policy ; and then," said he, "toe 
can have a form of government better 
suited to ihe genius and disposition of 
our country than oiir present OoTistir 
tution.^^ 
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HtETENDS TO TDKN DSMOCRAT AND CHARGES 
THS FEDEBAUSTS WITH tREASON. 



I beg the reader to connect with this 
the further fact, that dumg the next 
session of Congress Mr. Adams, being 
a Senator, was riding in the same car- 
riage with Gov. Giles of Virginia, and 
became very serious, seeming weighed 
down with care, at length told Gov. 
Giles he had a matter of great im- 
portance, which he thought it his duty 
to relate to Mr. Jefferson, then Presi- 
dent, but did not know how to approach 
him, and desired Mr. Giles to make 
the communication; the latter encour- 
aged him to do it himself ; and also that, 
during the canvass in 1828, Mr. Jeffer- 
son wrote a letter, which he authorized 
to be published, in which he gave the 
purport of the communication which 
Mr. Adams did make to him. In the 
X/pN'ational Intelligencer of the 2l8t of 
October, 1828, is an article published 
I by authority of Mr. Adams, as explan- 
atory of the charges then made against 
the federaHats of New Englsmd, which 
not only admits his interview with Mr. 
Giles and Mr. Jeflferson, but admits 
that, in 1808, he wrote to Mr. Giles 
and other members of Congress, and 
that, commenting i^n the measures 
and purposes of the leaders of the fed- 
eral party of Massachusetts of that 
day, he said (I use his own words as 
^iven in the Intelligencer) : « He [Mr. 
I Adams] urged that a continuance of 
the embargo much longer would cer 
' tainly be^met by fordj^^^esistagcej 
supported by the legislatare/and prob- 
ably by the judiciary of the state. 
That,Jto guell that resistance^Jf^^cce 
should be resorted to by the govern- 
ment, it would^produce.a civi} war, 
and that in that event he had no doubt 
the leaders of the party would secure 
the cooperation with them, of Great 



Britain; that their object was, and 
had been for several years, the disso- 
lution of the Union and the establish- 
ment of a separate confederacy. He 
knew this from unequivocal evidence, 
although not proveable in a court of 
law ; and that in case of a civil war, 
the odd of Gi-eat Britain to effect that 
purpose would be as surely resorted 
to as it would be indispensably neces- 
sary to the design." 
^^^^dams, tp^a_subsequent notice^, 
^StSiles the same charge, and says : 
" This design [of dissolving the Union 
arid forming a new confederacy toder 
the auspices and protection of Great 
Britain] had been formed in the winter 
of 1808 and 1804, immediately after, 
and as a consequence of, the acquisi- 
tion of Louisiana ;" and adds ; 

"That project,! r^eat, had 'gone to the' 
length of firing Txp<m. a military leader t6r 
its execution, and aUfaough the mcumstan- 
cas of the times never admitted of its exe- 
cution, nor ev^ of its full development, I 
had yet no doubt (in 1808 and X809), and 
have no doubt atthis timeJ30^I)ecember, 
1828), that it is the key to all the great 
movements of these leaders of the federal 
party in New England from that time for- 
ward M its fiaal catastrophe in the Hart- 
ford Convention.'' 



JOHN QUINOY JlDAMS' I^TEjNPEI) CONVBR- 
SION A FRAUD. 



The elder Adams, in his letter to 
Cunningham, of December, 1808, says : 

" I may mention to you, in confidence, 
that oonsiderahle pains have been taken to 
persuade your friend John Qnincy Adams 
to consent to be run by the republicans. 
Yet he is utterly averse to it, and so am I, 
for many reasons, among which are : 1st. 
The office, though a precious stone, is but 
a carbunde shining in the dark. 2d. It is 
a state of p^ect slavery. The drudgery 
of it is extremely oppressive, dd. The 
compenmxtian ia noi a lining fotr a common 
gmiUeman, ith. He must resign his pro- 
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fessorship. 5tli. He must renounce his 
practice at the bar. 6th. He must stand 
in competition with Mr. Lincoln, who would 
divide the republican interest and certainly 
prevent the election of either. 7th. M 
wordd produce an eternal sepdraHofi betw^n 
him and ike federalists, ai least thai pari qf^ 
them who now txmstitiUe the absolute di- 
garchy'* 

Connect with these facts the toast 
of his relative, Josiah Qoiik^, ''Those 
who fell with the first Adamfi will rise 



with the second," and that soon after 
his appointment as Secretary of State 
he gave the public printing to the Bos- 
ton Centinel, and that as soon as he 
l)ecame President he gave the mission 
to England to Bufus King, and no one 
can doubt the purpose of the disclo- 
sures made to lifr. Giles and to Mr. Jef- 
ferson — ^nor can any one doubt his thirst 
for power, or bis fellowship with the 
monardiists. 



CHAPTER IX. 



THE BOSTON OTIDBRALISTB A BRITISH DISUNION PARTY. 



DOES any one ask farther proof that 
the federal abolition party of Boston 
is a disunion, British party ? If so, 
I refer them to the following ex- 
tracts from the message of the Presi- 
dent of the United States (Mr. Madi- 
son") to Congress, commnnicating the 
disclosures made by John Henry, the 
agent employed by the Governor-Gen- 
eral of Canada, etc., on a political mis- 
sion to the United States. 



[Extract from John Henry's memorial 
to Lord Liverpool of the 13th of 
June, 1811.] 

'^ Soon after the afiGur of the Chesapeake 
frigate, when his Majesty's ^overaOTd&«a- 1 ^y^gt^w 
eral of British America had reason to be- 
lieve that the two countries would be in- 
volved in a war, and had submitted to his 
Majesty's ministers the arrangements of the 
English' party in the United States for an 
efficient resistance to the general govern- 
ment, which would probably terminate in a 
separation of the Northern states from the 
general confe.deracy, he Applied to the un- 
dersigned to undertake a mission to Boston 
where the whole concerns of the opposition 
were managed. The object of the mission 
was to promote and encourage the federal 
party to resist the measures of the general 
government ; to offer assurances of aid and 
support from his Majesty's government of 
Canada, and to open a communication be- 
tween the leading men engaged in ihat op- 
position, and the Governor-General upon' 
such a footing as circumstances might sug- 
gest ; and finally, to render the plans then 
in contemplation subservient to the views 
of his Majesty's government." 



[Extract of a letter from John Henry 
to Sir James Oraig, Governor-Gen- 
eral of British America, dated March 
T, 1809.] 

"Qa: I have already given a decided 
opinion that a declaration of war is not to 
be expected ; but, contrary to all reasonable 
calculation, should the Congress possess 
spirit and independence enough to place 
their popularity in jeopardy by so strong a 
measure, the legicdature of Massachusetts 
wUl give the tone to the neighboring states, 
will dedca^ iMf pemumevd until a new 
election of members ; invite a congress, to 
be composed of delegates from the federal 
states, and erect a separate government 
for their common defence and common in- 



[Extract from the same to the same, 
dated Boston, March 20, 1809.] 

^ Since the plan of an organized opposi- 
tion to the projects of Mr. Jefferson was 
put into operation the whole of the New 
England states have transferred their politi- 
cal power to his political enemies, and the 
reason that he has still so many adherents 
is, that those who consider the only true 
policy of America to consist in the cultiva- 
tion of peace, have still great confidence, 
that nothing can force him (or hiis succes- 
sor Who acts up to his system, or rather by 
it) to consent to war. 

** A war attempted without the concur- 
rence of both parties, and the general con- 
9ent of the Northern states, which consti- 
tute the bone and muscle of the country, 
must commence without hopes and end in 
disgrace. It should, tlierefore, he the pecv^ 
liar care of Great Britain to/oster division 
between the North and (he SotUhj and by 
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sttoceeding in ihia she may coarry into effed 
,. her ownj mtjects in JSurop Cj^wiih a total di9- 
regard of the rw^ntoieitte qf ihe democrats 
on Ms coTtiinenL 

THE RADICALS ABE XOKAItCHISTS AND DI9- 
UNI0NI8T8. 

If there be any who donbt that the 
radicals in the present Congress are 
monarchists, and that their purpose Is 
to perpetuate a military despotism, fur- 
ther proof will be given as I progress. 

THE DISUNIOir PABTT, 

The Boston Centinel was the organ 
of the old federal party, and in its issue 
of December 10, 1814, that paper said : 

^We must demand Ihat no new states 
with feehngs and sentiments foreign to our 
own, shall be cut out of the distant wilds 
and admitted into the Union. ..... Those 

who startle at tiie dangor of a separation, 
tell \m that tbe soil of New England is hard, 
sterile, &c. Do these men forget what na- 
ti<Hial energy can do for a people T Have 
they not read of Holland 7 Do they not 
rem^xiber that it threw off the yoke of 
Spain (our Virginia), and that its chapels 
became churches, and its poor men's cot- 
tages princes' palaces ?" 

Again, on the ITth of December, 
1814, it said : 

** Oar course is so easy and plain, that 
I know not how the most timid can pause 
at the entrance upon it. It gives us the 
start of the Southern states ; finds employ- 
ments for our impoverished mechanics, 
brings revenue to our treasury, spreads ac- 
tivity and wealth through the counlay. A 
peace with England for a single year would 
^ bring every state east of Virginia into our 
confederacy. A strict neutrality will give 
only temporary relief. It leaves govern- 
ment to make peace for us, and with that 
peace, such as it will be, it holds us in its 
power. We will then be too late to de- 
mand alterations in the representations and 
security to our rights as the on]y condition 
upon which we wiU adhere to the Union. 

" It is said that to make a treaty of com- 
merce with the enemy is to violate the Con- 
stitution and sever the Union ? Are they 
4 



not both aheady destroyed 7 Or in what 
stage of existence would we be should we 
declare a neutrality, or even withhold taxes 
and men 7 Let us leave it to the schools to 
put this question to rest, while we are 
guarding the honor and independence of 
New England. 

^ By iei commercial treaty with England 
which shall provide for the admission of 
such states as may wish to come into it^ 
and which shall prohibit England from 
making a treaty with the South and West, 
which does not grant us at least equal 
privileges with herself, our commerce will 
be secured, our standing in the nation 
raised to its proper level. If peace leaves 
us at the mercy of the Western states, we 
may dream of freedom, but we shaU be in 
bonds. 

" We must no. longer i suffer our liberties 
to be made the sport of theorists, the sub- 
ject of speculation of men of cold hearts 
and muddy imderstandings ; neither allow 
that region of the West, which was a wil- 
derness when New England wrought the 
independence of America, to wrest from us 
those blesBuigs which we permitted them 
to share.** 

THl BOSTON FEnEBALISTS AND THB aABTFOSD 
GONVBNtlOir DZSUNIONISTS. 

Mr. Monroe, then President of the 
United States, in a letter to Mr. Jef- 
ferson, dated Washington, May, 1820, , 
brings down this conspiracy to a later ' 
date. Mr. Monroe, writing on the sub- 
ject of the Florida treaty, says : , 
[Extract from a letter from Mr. Moii- 
- roe to Mr. Jefferson, dated Washing-- 
ton. May, 1820.] 

" Deab Sm : I have received your letter 
of the 14th, containing a very interesting 
view of the late treaty with Spain^.and 
of the proceedings respecting it here. If 
the concurrence involved in it nothing 
more than a question between the United 
States and Spain, or between them and the 
oolonieSj I should entirely concur in your 
view of the subject I am satisfied that 
we might regulate it in every circum- 
stance as we thought just, and without 
war ; that we might take Florida as an: in- 
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demnity, and Texas for some trifie, as an 
equivalent Spain must soon be e:q>6l]ed 
from this continent; and with an^ new 
goYemment which nny be formed in Mexi- 
co, it wonld be easy to arrange the bonn* 
dary in the wilderness so as to include as 
mnch territory on onr side as we might de- 
sire. No European power ooold prevent 
this, if so disposed. Bat the difBcolty does 
not proceed from these sources. It is alto- 
gether internal, and of Hie most distressing 
nature and dangwous tendency. You 
were apprized by me, on your return from 
Europe, of the true character of the nego- 
tiation which took place in 1785 and 1786, 
with the minister of Spain, for shutting up 
the mouth of the Mississippi, a knowledge 
of which might have been derived, in port, 
from the secret journal of Congress, which 
then came into your hands. That was not 
a question with Spain in reality, but one 
among ourselves, in which her pretensions 
were brought forward in aid of tlie policy 
of the party at the head of that project. It 
was an effort to give such a shape to our 
Union as would secure the dominion over 
it to its eastern section. It wad expect- 
ed that dismemberment by the AU^hany 
mountains would follow the ocdusion of the 
river, if it was not desired ; though the lat- 
ter was then and still is my opinion. The 
Union then consisted of eight navigating and 
commercial states, with five productive, 
holding slaves ; and, had the river been shut 
up, and dismemberment ensued, the divis- 
ion would always have been the same. At 
that time Boston ruled the four New Eng- 
:]and states, and a popular orator in FaAeuil 
iHall ruled Boston. Jay's object was to 
:Iiiake New York a New England state, 
which he avowed on his return from Eu- 
jopQ, to the dissatisfaction of mai\y in that 
state, whose prejudices had been excited 
in jhe Bevolutionary war, by the contest 
l)etween New York and those states, re- 
specting interfering grants in Vermont. It 
was foreseen by those persons that if the 
Mississippi should be opened, and new 
states, should be established on its waters, 
the population would be drawn thither, 
the number of productive states be pro- 
.pojtiouatelyjncreased, atid their hope of do- 



minion on that contracted sectional scale 
b# ddJBiroyed* It was to prevent this that 
that project was formed. Happily it failed; 
and since then our career in an opposite 
direction has been rapid and wonderful 
The river has been opened, and all the terri- 
tory dependent on it acquired. Eight states 
have already been admitted into the Union 
in that quarter ; a ninth is on the point of 
entering, and a tenth provided for, exclu- 
sive of Florida. This march to greatness 
has been seen with profound regret by those 
in the policy suggested j but it has been 
impelled by causes over which they have 
no control. Several attempts have been 
made to impede it j among which the Hart- 
ford convention in the late war, and the 
prbposition to resMct Missouri, are the 
most distinguished* The latter measure 
conten^kted an arrangement on the dis- 
tinction, solely between slaveholding and 
non-slaveholding states ; presuming that, 
on that basis only, such a division might 
be founded as would destroy, by perpetual 
excitement, the usual effects proceeding 
from difference of dimatiB, the produce of 
the soil, the prosperity and circumstances 
of the people^ and marshal the states differ- 
ing in tiurt circumstance in unceasing op- 
position and hostility with each other. To 
what accoimt this project, had it succeeded 
to the extent contemplatod, might have been 
turned, I cannot say. Certain, however, it 
is, that singe 1786, 1 have not seen so vio- 
lent and persevering a struggle, and on the 
part of some of the leaders in the project, 
for a purpose so unmasked and dangerous. 
They did not hesitate to avow that it was 
a contest for power only ; disclaiming the 
pretext of Uberty, hunwiity, &c. It was 
also manifest that they were willing to risk 
the Uzuon on the measure, if, indeed, as in 
that relating to the. Mississippi, dismem- 
berment, Wfts not the principal object You 
know how this affair terminated, as I pre- 
sume you likewise do, that complete suc- 
cess was prevented by the patriotic devo- 
tion of several members of the nonnslave- 
holding states, who preferred the sacrifice 
of themselves at home to a violation of the 
obvious principles of the Constitution and 
the risk of the Union.* 



CPAPTER X, 



FURTHER PBOOF THAT THE RADICALS ARE BRITISH 
MONARCHISTS. 



TN the preface to Mr. M. Carey'B 
J- Olive Branch, second edition, page 
6, he says : 

/ "It cannot h& any longer doubted that 
I there eziBts a oon^kacy in New Boglaad 
\ among a few of tlie most influential and 
V wealthy citiz^ia to effect a dissolution of 
the Union at eveiy hazsard, and to form a 
separate coi^edorat^. This has been as- 
serted by Bbm^ of onr citizens for years and 
strenuously denied by others^ deceived by 
the mask the conspirators wore, and their 
hoUow professions But it requires more 
than Boeotian stupidity and duUness to hes- 
itate on tiie subject, after the late extra- 
ordinary movements, which cannot possibly 
have any other olject It is eighteen years 
since the dangerous project was promul- 
gated, pn a series of essays puldished 
under the signature of Pelham, in ''The 
Connecticut Courant,'' 179$.] From that 
period to the present it is not One hour 
out of view. And unholy and pernicious 
as was the end, the means were at least as 
unholy and pernicious. Falsehood, decep- 
tion, and calumny, in turn have been called 
in to aid the design," &c 

I quote further from Mr. Carey's 
Olive Branch. He says : 

f< For e^ht years, the most unceasing ef- 
forts have been used to poison the minds 
of the people of New England toward, and 
to alienate them from, their fellow-citizens 
of the Southern states. The people of the 
latter section have been portrayed as de- 
mons incarnate, and destitute of all the 
qualities that dignify and adorn human 
nature I Nothing can exoeed the violence 
of these caricatures, some of which would 
have suited the ferocious inhabitants^ of] 



New England, rather than a civiliKed or 
polished nation.'' Page 253. 

And commenting upon the publica- ' 
tions of Pelham, he says : 

*' The unholy and demoniac spirit that . 
inspired the writer of the above vile libel % 
has been from that hour to the present 
(vide speeches of radicals in the present 
Congress) incessantly employed to excite 
hostility between the different sections of 
the Union. To such horrible length has this 
spirit been carried, that many paragraphs 
have contmually appeared in the Boston 
papers, intended and calculated to excite 
the negroes of the Southern states to rise 
and massacre their masters. This wUl un- 
doubtedly appear incredible to Ihe reader ; 
it is nevertheless sacredly true. It is a 
species of turpitude and baseness of which 
the world has few examples !" Page 254^ 

Mr. Carey further says : 

'' I am tired of this exposure ; I sicken 
for the honor of the human species. What 
idea must the world form of the arrogance 
of the xiretensions of the one side [Eastern 
states], and on the other, of the foUy and 
wedmess of the rest of the Union, to have 
so long suffered them to pass without ex- 
posure and detection. The naked fact is, 
that the demagogues in ^q Eastern states, 
not satisfied with deriving all the benefits 
from the Southern states, which ih&y could 
from so many wealthy colonies, with making 
princely fortunes by the carriage and trans- 
portation of their btdky and valuable pro- 
ductions, and supplying them with their 
own manufactures, and the manufactures 
and productions of Europe and the East 
and West Indies to an enormous amount, 
and at an immense profit — have uniformly 
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treated fhem with outrage, insult, and in- 
jniy.** -Page 269. 

** I repeat it, and hope the solemn truth 
win be borne in constant remembrance, 
that the Soathem states are rirtoally colo- 
nies to those states whose demagogues 
have never ceased slandering and perse- 
cating fhem.'* Page 280. 

UNQUESTIONABLE PROOF THAT THE BOSTON 
MONABOmSTS ABE DI8UNI0NISTS. 

The Centinel was not only the organ 
of the old federal, monarchical party, 
under the reign of the elder Adams, 
and of the "British party" in 1809, 
* and of the Hartford convention, 1814, 
but it was the organ of the same party 
in 1825, nnder the leadership of John 
Qnincy Adams, who, as soon as he be- 
came Secretary of State, made the 
Centinel his official organ, and as soon 
as he was elected President appointed 
Bufus King our resident minister in 
London. 

SUMNEB AND DISUNION. 

Does any one pretend to deny the 
identity of that party with the pres- 
ent radical Congress ? If there be any 
such I refer them to the proceedings 
of a meeting held in Worcester, Mass., 
just before the war, as given in the 
publications at the time : 

" Mr. Higginson now took the floor. He 
dissented from Mr. Garrison's tribute to 
Mr. Bird for his courage in standing on the 
convention platform. It was a Ihing to be 
proud of, to be grateful for, that one had 
been permitted to stand there, or to sign 
his name to the call of the convention. 
The day will come back to Worcester when 
the meeting of tlfis convention will be con- 
sidered the proudest day in her history. 
There was no Union upon which those who 
were in convention could stand, unless it 
was disunion. He did not realize, until 
after he had signed the call, now near the 
people of Massachusetts were to disunion. 
As for the Constitution, it meant nothing, 
or it might mean anything. Mr. Higginson 



passed to talk of Charles Sumner. He had 
a talk with the Senator in Athenieum hall, 
in Boston, last week, and when he asked 
Mm if, when he got back to Washington, 
he would reiterate his words against slav- 
ery, Mr. Sumner replied, * Reiterate, reiter- 
ate. If when I get back to Washington, I 
make the speech I expect to make, it will 
be like fourth proof brandy to molasses 
and water.' When asked what result he 
expected from it, he replied, ' I expect to 
be shot ; there is nothing else left for them 
to do.' * Good God V exclaimed Mr. Hig- 
ginson, * and has it come to this — ^the fore- 
most statesman in all Hie land to be an- 
swered with a bullet beoanse he has spoken 
the truth.' He spoke despairingly of the 
prospects of the republican party. It was 
a iiitile expectation that tiie party would 
recover in 1660. There are no hopes for 
them. According to Mr. Banks, the last 
election decided the politics of the United 
States for the next thirty years f and ac- 
cording to Senator Wilson, defeat in 1856 
would place the ptfty beyond resuscita- 
tion. The democratic party know that this 
position was the true one. Mr. Higginson 
eontinued : ' Disunion is not a desire mere- 
ly-^it is a destiny-— it is the destiny of this 
nation. It was needful that we should ex- 
haust the political power of the North to 
prepare Hie people of the North for dis- 
union. The free soil power have performed 
that work, and now begins onr destiny. It 
is coming, and, in God^s name, let it come 
quickly.' 

"William Lloyd Garrison apoke for an 
hour, and was listened to with great atten- 
tion, and was frequently applauded^ 

''After some remarks by the chairman, 
Wendell Phillips spoke at some length. 
The Hutchinsons sang, and at six o'clock 
the convention adjourned till 7:30 to Brin- 
ley hall. 

" 8:15 p. M.— Wendell Phillips is speak- 
ing in Brinley halL No steps have yet 
been taken to dissolve the Union. 

** The business committee submitted the 
following resolutions : 

'' Resolved, That the meeting of a state 
disunion convention, attended by men of 
various parties and affinities, gives occasion 
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for a new sttf temeut of principles and a new 
platform of action. 

"Resolved^ That the cardinal Ameirican 
principle is now, as always, liberty ; while 
the prominent fact is now, as always, sla- 
very. 

" Resolved, That the conflict between this 
principle of liberty and ibis fact of slavery 
has been the whole history of the salign 
for fifty years ; while the only result of this 
conflict has thns far been to strengtiien 
botli parties and prepare the way for a yet 
more desperate struggle. 

"Eesolvedy That in this emergency we 
can expect little or nothing from the South 
itself, because it too is sinking deeper into 
barbarism every year ; • 

'^ Nor from a supreme court whioh is al* 
wi^ ready to' invent ne'w sdouriiiea for 
slaveholders ; 

*' Nor from a President elected almost sole- 
ly by Southern votes ; 

" Nor from a Senate which is permanently 
controlled by the slave power ; 

** Nor from a new House of Representa- 
tives which, in spite of our agitation, will 
be more promlavery tiban the present oim, 
though the present one has at length grant- 
ed all which slavery asked ; 

** Nor from political action, as now con- 
ducted. For the republican leaders and 
press freely admitted, in public and pri- 
vate, that the election of Fremont was, po- 
litically speaking, * the last hope of free- 
dom,' and even could the North cast a 
united vote in 1860, tiie South has before it 
four years -of iumexation previous to that 
time. 

*'Be$dved^ That the fondamentEil di£fer- 
ence between mere political agitation and 
the action we propose, is this — that the 
one requires the acquiescence of tiie slave 
power, and the other only its opposition. 

^Resolved, That the necessity for dis- 
union is written in the whole existing char- 



acter and condition of tiie two sections of 
the country — ^in their social organization, 
education, habits, and laws — ^in the dangers 
of our white citizens in Kansas, and of our 
colored ones in Boston— in the wounds of 
Oharlei Sumner and the laurels of his as- 
sailant — and no government on earth was 
ever strong enough to hold together such 
opposing forces. 

'* Resolved, That this movement does not 
seek merely disunion, but the more perfect 
union of the free states by the expulsion of 
the slave states from the confederation, in 
which they have ever been an element of 
discord, danger, and disgrace. 

** Resolved, That it is not probable that 
the ultizhate severance of the Union will be 
an act of deliberation or discussion, but 
that a long period of deliberation and dis- 
cussion must precede it, and this we meet 
tobcigin. 

*' Retok^ That henoefbrwurd, instead of 
rogardittg it as an objection to ai:^ system 
of policy, that it will lead to the separation 
of the states, we will proclaim that to be 
the highest of all recommendations, and the 
grateful proof of statesmanship ; and will 
support, politically, or otherwise, such men 
and measures as appear to tend most to 
this result . 

**Re9ohed, That by the repeated confes- 
sion of Nor&em and Southern statesmen, 
< the existence of the Union is the chief 
guarantee of slavery ;' and that the despots 
of the whole world have everythizi^ to fear, 
and the slaves of ^9 whole world every- 
thing to hope, from its destruction, and the 
rise of a free Northern republic. 

"Resolved, That the sooner the separa- 
tion takes place the more peaceful it will 
be ; but that peace or war is a secondary 
consideration, in view of otu: present per- 
ils. Slavery must be conquered, 'peace- 
ably if we can, forcibly if we must" 



CHAPTER XI, 



ANTISLAVERT CONSPIRACY. 



THE identity of natives, and of the de* 
clared purposes of tbe radical lead* 
ers, with men who are thus proved to 
be a British party in America--^their 
warfare upon the South — their unscru- 
pulous abuse of power — and their 
avowed purpose to subvert the previ- 
ous g*oveniment, by so changing the 
Constitution as to mtke it conform to 
the monarchy which they prefer, iden- 
lify tiiem as the traitors who were in 
iareaty with the British agent Henry. 
He said, in 1^09, that " The legislature 
of Massachusetts will give the tone to 
the neighboring states, will declare 
itself permanent until a new election of 
members, invite a congress to be com- 
posed of delegates from the federal 
states, and erect a separate govern- 
ment for their common defence and 
common interest,^ and fai proof of the 
truth of irhat he wrote, and of the 
treasonable purposes of his Boston as- 
sociates, we need do no more than re- 
fer to the Hartford convention, and 
the warfare they waged upon Mr. Mad- 
ison, the Constitution and the tJnion in 
1814 — ^their plan was then, as the rad- 
ical plan now is, to declare themselves 
permanently in power. Then they 
were allied witii England, and their 
measures and principles were so much 
identified with the purposes and in- 
terests of England, that Henry, the 
confidential agent of England, called 
them " the English party in the United 



I would call the attention of the 



reader to the following extract from 
one of Henry's letters. He said : " B 
should ther^ore be the peculiar care of 
Oreai Britain to foder division between 
(he North and the South, and by sueceed- 
ing in this/ she may carry into effect 

H8R OWN FROJIBCTS IN EuBOPS, wUh a totol 

disregard of tTie resentments (fthe nmo^ 
CRATS of this country," 

We are at no loss to determine what 
were the " projects," which it was then 
the purpose of England to carry into 
effect in Europe. ' Their purpose was 
t9 establish the maritime and com- 
mercial supremacy of England, and to 
make the Boston monarchists aid in 
the accomplishment of that purpose, 
by stimulating them to make war upon 
the interests and welfare of the South. 

WHV BNGLAND W:A3 OPPOSED TO AFRICAN 
SLAVERY. 

By the 16th article of the treaty of 
Utrecht, in 1*713, England confirmed 
the contract between the English 
Guinea Company and the king of 
Spain, whereby that company gave to 
Spain two hundred thousand crowns, 
and to Spain and England, each, one 
quarter share of the profits for the 
privilege of importing slaves into 
the Spanish American provinces, and 
yet, in 1811, she gave to Spain two 
millions of dollars to abolish the slave 
trade! The motive for this change of 
policy was explained by Wilberforce, 
who, in the debate in the House of 
Commons on this treaty, said : " I can- 
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not but think that the grant to Spain 
will be more than rep&id to Great 
Britain in commerdal advatitages, by 
the opening ofp, great continent to British 
industry — an object which will be en- 
tirely defeated if the slaye trade is to 
be carried on by Spain. Our oam- 
mercial oonnectioa with. Africa wiU 
much more than r«pay ns for any 
pecuniary sacrifices of thi» kkid. I 
myself will live to see Great Britain 
deriving the greatest advantages ftom 
its intercourse with Africa." 

THE DUKE OP WELLINGTON, 

In the debate on die com laws in 184fi, 
said: 

'' I am STiro no man regrets more than I 
do that commerce or manufaotores shoiild 
be depressed ; hut I believe, if the com 
laws were repealed to-morrow not a yard of 
cloth or a poimd of iron more would be 
sold in any part of Enrope, or of the world, 
over which this comdry does not exercise a 
control My lords, the greatest number of 
European nations, and of the nations of the 
globe, have adopted measures for the oik- 
couragement of homo manu&ctures. These 
measures were not taken, as stated by soufei 
*in consequence of the^ English com laws. 
They are attributable to the example of 
this country. They had their rise in the 
Q>ectade which this country exhibited dur- 
ing the late war, and in the great and noble 
exertions by which her ppwer and strength 
were displayed on every occasion. Those 
who contemplated those exertions, as well 
as those who were relieved and assisted by 
them, thought they might as well follow 
the example of our power, of our industry 
and our system of commerce. They have 
followed our example, and haye established 
among themselves manufactures, and given 
a stimulus to their commerce." 

LORD PILMEBSTON, 

In the debate on the state of the 
country, on the 6th July, 1842, having 
explained that the markets of France 



and Germany were closed to British 
manfadtnres; said: 

** I therefore look to mote distant regions 
foT/tctureproeperiXy, We must look to the 
rising nation Which inhabits the North 
American continent There wo are met by 
our com lawd, and, until wo alter these, we 
will be crippled In our commercial inter- 
Course. * We must also look to South Amer- 
ica. There again we are met' by heavy du- 
ties on sugar, and, until these are modified, 
we cannot expect to darry on commerce 
wifli South America to the extent it is pos- 
sible. We must look again to Africa, and 
we mud look especiaUy to India and to 
China.* 

And why must Great Britain look to 
Aybzca, fmd e£^>ecially to Indu and to 
China, for iier future jHrosperity ? Is 
it not because, to use the words 6£ the 
Duke of Wdtington, Afrioa^ and India, 
and Chma, are under the " controV^ of 
England t And how has she exercised 
her control? Let us see. I quote 
from the Edinburgh Beview of 1B25 : 

ntftlBfi eOLCMflAL FOLIOT. 

" The act of 1650, passed by the IlepT;ib- 
lican Parliament, laid the foundation of the 
monopoly system, by confining the import 
and export trade to the colonies exclusively 
to British or colony-built ships. But the 
famous Navigation Act of 1660 (12 Charles 
n., cap. 18) went much farther. It enacted 
that certain specified articles, the produce 
of the colonies, and since woU known in 
commerce as enumerated articles, should 
not be exported directly from the colonies 
to any foreign country ; but that they should 
first be sent to Britain, and there unladen 
(the words are, laid upon tJie shore), hefoi^ 
they qoul^ lie forwarded to their final des- 
tination. .Sugar, molasses, girder, fustic, 
tobacco, cotton, and indigo, were originally 
enumerated ; and the list was subsequently 
enlarged by the addition of cofice, hides 

and skins, iron, com, kc But the 

insatiable rapacity of monopoly was not to 
be satisfied with compelling the colonists to 
seU their produce exclusively in the EngHsh 
markets. It was next thought advisable 
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that they should be obUged to huy madti 
foreign articles as thep^ might sted ia naed 
of, ezclutiyely from the merahaatB and 
manufacturers of England. For this pur- 
pose it was enacted, in 1663, that no com* 
modily of the growth, production, or manu- 
factore of Europe shall be imported into 
the plantations, bat sach as are laden and 
put on board in England, Wales, or Berwick- 
upon-Tweed, and in English-built shipping, 
whereof the master and three fourths of the 
crew are English. .... It was also a lead- 
ing principle in the system of colonial poli- 
cy, adopted as well by Eogland as by the 
other European nations, to discourage all 
attempts to manufacture snch artidcA in the 
colonies aa could be provided for them by 
the mother-country. The history of our 
colonial system is full of attempts of this 
sort; and so essential was the principle 
deemed, to the idea of a colony, that eTen 
Lord Chatham did not hesitate to declare, in 
his place in Parliament^ titat the British 
colonists in North America, had no biort 
to manufaaure even a nail for a horseshoe/ 
And when such were the enactments made 
by the legislature, and such' the avowed 
sentiments of a great padiament^ry leader 
and a friend to the colonies, we ^aeed not be 
surprised at a declaration of a late Lord 
Sheffield, who did no more indeed than ex- 
press the decided opinion of all the mer- 
chants and politicians of his time, when he 
affirmed thus : * The only use of American 
colonies or West India islands is (he monopo- 
ly of (heir constmption ond of the carriage 
of (heir produce' . . . , Were it not for the 
perverse and most injurious regulations to 
which this system has given rise, we might 
supply ourselves with sugar from the East 
Indies or South America for a great deal 
less tiian it now costs to buy it from the 
West India planters. This is a much more 
serious loss than is generally supposed. 
Sugar has become a necessary, equally in- 
dispensable to the poor and the rich. The 
quantity of West India sugar annually con- 
sumed in Great Britain may, we believe, be 
taken on an average at about three hundred 
and eighty million pounds weight And it 
has been repeatedly shown, that a reduc- 
tion of the duties on sugar from the East 



Indies and 8oQth Amerioa to the same leva! 
with those lai4 on West India sugar, would 
enable us to obtain aa good sugar for 4>^d. 
per pound as now costs 6d. ; but taking the 
difference at only Id. per pound, it would 
mak^, on the above-mentioned quantity, a 
saving of no less than jSI,588,000 ($7,915,- 

000) a year Not only, however, do 

we exclude the sogan of the Dutch oolo- 
Dies, Brazil, and Lonisiaoa^ but we actoally 
lay 10s. a cwt of highei^ duties on the 
sugar imported from our own dominions in 
the East Indies than on that which is im- 
ported from the West. Not satisfied with 
giving the West India planters a monopoly 
of the home market against foreigners, wo 
have given them a monopoly against our 
own subjects in the East It is impossible 
to speak too strongly in condemnaticm of 
this arrangement — not that we mean to in- 
sinuate that the East Indies have any right 
whatever to be more favorably treated than 
the West Indies ; but we contend that they 
have as clear and undoubted right to be as 
favorably treated. To attempt to enrich the 
latter, by preventing the former from bring- 
ing their produce to our market, or by load- 
ing it with higher duties, is not only to 
prefer the interests of one miUion, and 
those — ^we do not say it disparagingly of the 
planters — ^mostiy slaves, to the interests of 
one hundred millions of subjects ; but it is 
totally inconsistent with, and subversive of, 
every principle of impartial justice and 
sound poHcy. It is said, however, that 
slavery exists in Hindostan as well as in 
Jamaica, and that by reducing the duties on 
East India sugar and facilitating its cultiva- 
tion, by allowing Europeans to purchase 
and farm lands^we should not get rid of the 
evils of slavery, but would be merely sub- 
stituting the produce of one species of 
slave labor for another. Now, admitting 
for a moment that this statement is well 
founded, still it is certain, from the cheap- 
ness of free ^bor in Hindostan, no slaves 
ever have been, or ever can be, imported 
into that country. And hence it is obvious 
that by substituting tiie sugars of the East 
for those of the West, we should neither 
add to the number, nor deteriorate the con- 
dition of the existing slave population in 
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our dominions, while we should save above 
a million and a half in the ptuchase of one 
of the principal necessaries of life, at the 
same time that we subverted a system of 
monopoly and laid ^^foundoHon of a new 
and eatensite^ itUerooune toUh lndicH*<i 
market wku^ may he enlarged to aJmofiany 
conceivable extent'* {See Edinburgh Bemew 
for 1825.) 

I would entreat the reader to note 
and consider the facts disclosed by the 
extracts given above, as connected 
with other known facts. The Duke of 
Wdlington tells ns that the repeal of 
the corn laws would not enabla Great 
Britain to sell a yard of cloth or a 
pound of iron more in any part of 
Europe or of the world, over which 
Great Britain does not exercise a Control, 
and why ? Because the greatest num- 
ber, of European nations, and of the 
nations of the globe, have adopted 
measures for the encouragement of 
homa manufactures. And Lord Pal* 
merston told us, that being no longer 
able to sell to the other European 
nations, they were compelled to look 
to Africa, and especially to India and 
to China, for a market for their surplus 
manufactures. 

The extract from the Edinburgh Re- 
view shows us the purpose and the 
manner in which England has used her 
power in the countries over which she 
has had a " control," and explains why 
she emancipated her West India slaves. 
When England was engaged in the 
slave trade, with a view to increase 
the profits, and thus stimulate the trade 
in African slaves, she gave to the 
West India proprietors a monopoly of 
the supply of the home market in the 
shape of discriminating duties favor- 
ing West India produce, and that mo- 
nopoly was continued until the compe- 
tition of the other European nations 
compelled England to look to Africa, 



India, and Chinas to use the words of 
Lord Palmerston, for "future prosper- 
ity." And the fiact that having the 
same power to emancipate her slaves 
in Hindostan^ that she had to emanci- 
pate the slaves in the West Indies, 
and that she has not yet, and does not 
propose, to emancipate her East India 
slaves, is conclusive to show that the 
one hundred ipillions of dollars, whidi 
she gave to the West India proprietors, 
under pretence of compensating them 
for the emancipation of their slaves, 
was, in truth, given as compensation 
for the repeal of the discriminating 
duties which gave them a monopoly of 
the supply of the home market with 
West India produce 5 and no one can 
believe otherwise than that the induce- 
ment was, as in the c^se of the sum 
paid to Spain for abolishing the African 
slave trade, the "commercial advan- 
tages" to be obtained by exchanging a 
market of one million, mostly slaves of 
West India consumers, for the markets 
of Africa, India, and China, where 
there are more than seven hundred 
millions of consumers, over the greater 
part of whom Great Britain exercises 
a control, more or less direct. 

EFFECT OF EMANCIPATION IN THE WEST 
INDIES. 

In confirmation of this view, I again 
refer to the debates in the British Par- 
liament. In the debate on the condi- 
tion of the West Indies in 1842, Lord 
Stanley, then a member of the govern- 
ment^ said, that on sixty-two sugar 
estates, from the Ist January, 1841, to 
December, the actual loss was nine hun- 
dred and eighty-iiiree thousand dollars 
on an outlay of twelve hundred and fifty 
thousand, and the London Times, com- 
menting on this speech, said that the 
result of abolition in the West Indies 
was the ruin or approaching ruin of 
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the planter, who was thns <x>mpelled 
to incnr a clear loss of three fbnrths 
of the Bum expended in the eoltiTa^ 
tkm of his estate ; and added : ** The 
abolition act is fairly sweeping away 
a whole class of men who thonght 
themselves in possession of comforta- 
ble, perhaps handsome incomes ; anni- 
hilating, or at l^ast rendering tmavail- 
ing to its owners, the whole mass of 
the English West India. Islands, and 
compelling them to hand over their en- 
tire property, on the most rninons 
terms, to another race— a race, too, 
which has obtained its pnrchase money 
ont of the pockets of the present own- 
ers during the two or three last years, 
which will have c(Hnpleted their min," 
and then admitted that the inevitable 
consequence of the abolition act was 
to convert the West India Islands into 
^' black colonies, because ihe white 
man is not suited to labor in that cli- 
mate, and cannot resist its terrible dis- 
eases/' 

And the London Courier of April 23, 
1842, said : 

^ The Tay steamer brought an immense 
quantity of correspondenoe and papers 
which liave been kuag accumulating at the 
yarious islands. Jamaica apparently con- 
tinues in a disturbed state, which is mainly 
attributable to the Rowing demoralization of 
the negro population. The attention of the 
enlightened portion of the inhabitants had 
been drawn to this fact, and means were 
being devised to ameliorate the eyil if pos- 
sible. Commercial affairs continued In a 
very embarrassed ocmdition^ and it was 
doubted if some property, wl^ch was ad- 
vertised for sale under, a late bankruptoy, 
would find purchasers. It is mentioned, 
with regret, that the event had been caused 
by keeping up these very estates." 

Sltt' ROBEET PEEL ON EMANCIPATION. 

Such were the. inducements to, and 
such were the results of, British West 
India emancipation ; and yet, on a 



petition addressed to the House of 
Commons in 1842, praying* for an 
equalization of the duties on foreign 
axid colonial sugars, which asserted 
that, by comparing the average gar 
zette price of Muscovado sugar trith 
Brazilian in 1840, the people of the 
United Kingdom paid the sum of 
$24,789,365 more for colonial than the 
average price of Brazilian sugar. Sir 
Robert Peel, then the head of the gov^ 
emment, said : 

"To open our markets to the sugars of 
Cuba and Brasil will detract from the high 
chasaater winch this country [Eng^nd] 
has acquired, in its efforts and sacrifiees to 

put down the slave trade I h(^d 

in my hand a letter from an intelligent 
naval officer, who, speaking of the state of 
feeling in Cuba, says that he understands 
there is a strong feeling prevailing on the 
subject of emancipation, and that the con- 
sequence is much embarrassment and mis- 
trust among the proprietors. This is in 
Cuba wh^re slavery, exists in its most un- 
mitigated form; and when we consider 
that such feelings, exist in that island, let 
us ask oursdives, if they are not likely to 
prevail also in the Brazils, where the sys- 
tem is less rigid ? And more than all, are 
they not likely to prevail with great, very 
great force among the intelligent and en- 
lightened people of the United States'? 
We are in peculiar circumstan- 
ces. Our efforts on the coast of AiHca 
may be described as failures. [Oh, iAx, !} 
I refer to Uioae two vessels which were 
sent out last yeu:, and whose expedition 
has closed without success. [An ironical 
hear hear!] Yes, but great importance 
has been attached to that expedition.'^ 

He then referred to the position of 
France, the refusal, under the protest 
of General Cass, to ratify the Quintu- 
ple treaty, and of the importance of 
preserving a high character for disiur 
terestedness (?), urged that this could 
not be done if they repealed the duty 
on Cuban and Brazilian sugar, and 
proceeded ; 
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« What I Mkf Hf mak4 tbe atlempt-^tiy 
to gat emondom fiwni tliote from wbom 
iro get oar wapglfM Ton itia(f dqiend an 
H, there is » growing (sonyietioD •v^oogthe 
people of th90e oeiutrie(» that fllavery is 
not unacoompamed bj gpreat dangers* In 
Cuba, in the United States, in the Brazils, 
there is a ferment on the subject of sla- 
very, which is jspreAding, and will spread. 
Some from httnmne and benevolent inoftives 
— some on account of interested fear»— be- 
gin to look at the great ezample 'we have 
set, and have began to look at the eooBe- 
qneno^ which rii^ rendt from tkmt ex- 
ample nearer home. It is impo8eil)le to 
look to the discussions in the -United 
States, and especially to the conflicts be- 
tween the Northern and Southern states, 
without seeing that slavery in that nation 
stands on a precariotw footing." 

FSIB LABOR GANlTOT COXPBIS WITH SLAVE 
LABOB. 

Why did Sir Robert Peel oppose 
the repeal of the discriminating duties 
on Cuban and Brazilian sugars, upon 
the ground that, by continuing those 
duties, Cuba, Brazil, and the United 
States, could'be induced to emancipate 
iheir slaves, and how was England to 
be benefited by the emancipation of 
our slaves? He gave the answer. 
The Duke of Wellington had said that 
the repeal of her corn-laws would not 
enable England to i^ell a yard of cloth 
or a pound of iron more in any country 
over which England did not exercise 
a control ; and Lord Palmerston had 
said that, being no longer able to sell 
to European countries, England must 
look to Africa, and especially to India 
and Ohina, for her * future prosperity.'' 
It is apparent that the ** prosperity'' 
to be derived from Africa, India, and 
CHiina, depends upon the ability of 
Africa, India, and China, to pay for 
the manufactures which it was the 
purpose of England to sell ; and it is 
equally apparent that Africa, India, 



ss 

and China, could not pay for British 
manufactures ' unless Great Britain 
would receive their agrieahural • prod- 
uce in payment. We hare seen that 
the estimate of the Edinburgh Review 
in 1826 was, that the repeal of the 
monopoly ^iven to the West India 
planters, to enable them to purchase 
African slaves — ^when England was a 
slave trader — ^would open a market in 
India, whioh might be "enlarged to al- 
most any conceivable extent." 

SFFECT of tub MTtSfC tNMA EHANGIPATIOK 
OBT taE EAST INDIES. 

Now, what are the f^cts ? The acts 
emancipating the Wei^t India slaves, 
modifying the West India monopoly, 
and o|)ening tiie trade of the East 
Indies to British Conmierce, all passed 
in 1835. In 1814, India sent to Eng- 
land 1,26(J,608 pieces of cotton goods, 
made without the use of improved 
machinery. In 183T, England sent to 
India 64,212,633 pieces of cotton goods, 
the product of her improved machin- 
ery 1 and, having the control over the 
commerce bf India, she^pos e d aj [ ^t 
o^ twenty per cen t, on India goods 
sent t o England,{a n J mpf^^ per cent 
only on British go oos sent, to India. 
The result was, that in the town oftAck 
Daca alone, where two hundred thou*f ' 
sand persons had been employed inTK^:^ 
the mamifactare of cotton goods, the^Tue 
entire population was reduced in one^*^^"' ^ 
year to about thirty thousand, wholecApir/i »5>v^, 
families having perished for want of 
food, and many thousands more per- 
ished by famine than were emancipa- 
ted in the West Indies. The governor- 
general of Indiw in his report, said : 

*' The gyv^pBtixy of liie court is deeply 
excited by the report of the board of 
trade, esiiibiting the gloomy picture of the 
effects of a commercial revolution, produc- 
tive of so much suffering to numerous 
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classes in India, aijul hardly ta bs psiallded 
in the histoij of conuneroe.'' 

WHY THIS VilONI DT IKDU? 

Sir Eobert Peel gave the answer. 
He said : 

^ I have my dotthia if a colony, in ioAic& 
slavery has been abolished by law, can, at 
present, enter into suooessfid Qompetition 
with a district in which (he system con- 
Unties to exist .... The honorable mem- 
ber for Montrose aanotinoed his wish to 
maintain onr colonikil dependencies, bnt 
said that his object is to see each colony 
paying for itsel£ I apprehend . that the 
proposal of the honorable and teamed mem- 
ber for Bath, to admit to an nnlunited com- 
petition with dave-possessing colonies, is 
not the way to insnre that object The 
honorable member has said that if the 
weayers of Lancashire were asked what 
IjfimB^ they derived Irom the duty on for- 
eign sngar, they woold answer — ^'None.' 
But I put it to the honorable member, 
whether that is the test by which any great 
question affecting the country is to be de- 
cided? If I ask a Lancashire weaver, 
what benefit he derives from Jamaica, and 
his reply is — ' none,' ought that to induce 
me to abandon my measure ? Is liie hon- 
orable gentleman prepared to test the ad- 
vantages derived from our connection with 
India in the same manner? or should we 
^andon our colonial dependencies alto- 
gether, upon the assurance of a distressed 
weaver of Lancashire, that he is not aware 
that any benefit is conferred upon the 
country by our dependencies ? If that is 
the principle of the honorable gentleman, it 
is quite dear, that in order to conform to it 
we must resolve ourselves into the narrow 
limits of our own resources, and try what 
England can do against the world, after 
having abandoned all those dependencies 
which she has established to her glory." 

COMMENT — ^ENGLAND jiND NAPOLSON. 

We have seen that, to use the words 
of the Duke of Wellington and Lord 
Falmerston, the other European na- 
tions having established for themselves 



a system oi maBufaotoie* and of gohh 
merte, England is compelled to look 
to Africa, and especially to India and 
China, for her ^'ftituro prosperity.* 
We have * seen that' the eflfect of 
the introduction of her machine-made 
goods into India was such that the 
governor-general, in his comment on 
the report of the board of trade of 
India, said, that it exhibited "the 
gloomy picture of the effects of a 
commercial revolution, productive of 
so much sufifering to numerous classes 
in India, and hardly to be paralleled' 
in the history of commerce,'' and that 
Sir Robert Peel urged the continuance 
of the discriminating duty on Cuban 
and Brazilian Bugars, because he 
hoped, by tendering the repeal of that 
duty as an indtccement,^ could pre* 
vail on Cuba and Brazil to emancipate 
their slaves^ and that then the United 
States, for fear of the consequences, 
would emancipate ours. We have 
seen that Sir Eobert said that he was 
unwilling to repeal the duty on slave- 
grown sugar, because he had ascer- 
taitied that "a colony in which sla- 
very had been abolished by law could 
not successfully compete with a dis- 
trict in which iixe systei^ continues to 
exist," and(we know that for more 
than two hundred and fifty years 
Great Britain has been increasing her 
dominions and extending her power 
and commerce in Jndia — that, as a 
means of maintaining her own su- 
premacy, it has been "the peculiar 
care of Great Britain to foster divis- 
ion between" the local governments 
and people in India, that she may so 
excite local prejudice and sectional 
feeling, as that her influence, consist- 
ing of native troops, led by British 
officers, aided by a few, very few, 
British auxiliaries, became the pre- 
ponderating, governing power. We 
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know that the commerce of .India has 
enriched the several nationS| who 
have possessed the "controP of it, 
from the days of Solomon— the Por- 
tugese, the Dutch, the French, and the 
English. We know, that the tradi- 
tionary policy of Russia, from the 
days of Oatharine, has been to seize 
npon Constantinople and the Darda* 
nelles j|S the ga Mt olhe commerce of 
India^^ and tbatfty prevent this. Ihe 
ffliny p olic y of England_ was t o inters 
pose the conntervailing power of Aus- 
tria and Turkey. For this, her royal 
piinoes and princesses have intermar- 
ried with the petty princes of Qer^ 
many — for this she made war on 
France and the elder Napoleon — ^for 
this she organized the holy alliance, 
and having aided to restore the Boor- 
^bons, finding that she could better 
" carry into effect her own projects in 
Europe," she aided in placing upon the 
throne of France the present emperor, 
and was thus enabled to use the pow- 
er of France in the Crimea and in 
China, as she had used the power and 
resources of Russia and Germany at 
Waterloo, to confirm, increase, and 
perpetuate her power and dominion in 
jtodia,, Ev^ intelligent observer of 
passing events must see that this 
union and concert between Prance 
and England is the result of the far - 
seei ng a nd ever-vigfl_ant commercial 
jjplicy of Enj^u^^nd that the pur- 
pose of bomEngiand and France is 
to organize a Eur6pean combination 
which, their jealous rivalry prompts 
them to beKeve, is necessary to pre- 
vent the preponderance of American 
wealth, power^ and influence, among 
^^the^nations of the;«ar^^; In proof of 
thisTfuffiflTfew pertinent extracts 
are submitted : 



KB. COBDXy-^BNGLANn AND AMKBICA OOM- 

In a pamphlet published byMr. Cob- 
den, inl885 , he said : 

" We are upon the verge of a novel com- 
bination of commercial necessities that will 
altogelher change .&e relation in which we 
have hitherto stood with our Colonies ; we 
call them necessities, because they will be 
forced upon us, not firom conviotion of the 
wisdom of sudi changes, but by the irre- 
sistible march of events. The New World 
is destined to become the arbiter of the 
commercial policy of the Old 

^ It is to the industry, the economy, and 
peaceful policy of Anoierica^ and not to the 
growth of Russia^ that our statesmen and 
politicians of whatever creed ought to 
direct their most anxious study ; for it is 
by these and not by the efforts of barbarian 
force that the power andjjMjtaeBSofEng- 
land gge i n da nger of being^ supersededi 
yes, byjflie iincceairftJ. rivalry of Am^enca 
shall we^ in all probability, be placed second 
in the rank of nations.** 

** We allude to the danger in which we 
are placed of being overshadowed by the 
commercial and naval ascendency of the 
United States. It has been through the 
peaceful victories of mercantile traffic, and 
not by the force of arms, that modem states 
have yielded to the supremacy of more 
succesafol nations ; thus the power and 
civilization of maritime Italy succombed to 
Spain and Portogal ; these again were 'super- 
ceded by the more industrious traders of 
HoQand, who, in their tnin, sank into insig- 
nificance hrfare the gigcaUic gtwtih cf I3ie 
KiKorAcnnaNa wdttsty of Great Brikdn; 
and the latter power now sees in America 
a competitor, in every respect calculated to 
contend with advantage for the sceptre of 
naval and commercial dominion. Whether 
we view the rapid advance of the United 
States during the last forty years in respect 
to population or wealth, it is equally un- 
paralleled in any oountiy, and making no 
allowance for the probaUe increase of emi- 
gration firom Europe, will, in seventy years 
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from thig time, tiiai; k, dvurinf; the lifetime 
of individuals now arrived at maturity, ex- 
ceed one hundred millions. These circum- 
stances demonstrate the rapid teiMSency to- 
ward a superiority a» fiir as nxmibera go, 
bnt we apprehend that in respect to the 
comparison of our commercial prospects 
with those of America, the position of Great 
Britaiiii does not, according to the facts 
which we have to state, wear a more flat- 
tering aspect This republican 

people present the only example of past^ as 
we believe it will prove of future history, 
in which a nation has honorably discharged 

its public debt The results 

may be seen, not only in the unparalleled 
advances of wealth and civilization at home, 
but in the fact tlxat we have just demonstra- 
ted, atid which we doubt not will surprise 
most of our readers, that even the foreign 
commerce of this people is as great or 
greater than our own." 

\' ENGLAND DEPENDENT ON AlCEBICA' POIt RAW 
fBODCCTS. 

This was inJlSSS^ and shows that this 
far-seeing British statesman then foi;e- 
saw that "by the successful rivalry of 
Am^ica,'' England would " be placed 
second in the rank of nations," and 
bearing this fact in mind, I would call 
the attention of the reader to the fol* 
lowing extracts from the same jgani- 
phlet: 

"Bearing in mindibat the supply ^ ike 
raw material €f neaarUf one liaSf of (nur es^ 
ports is derived from g eauxiry thai tkreai- 
ens to 'edipse ns by its rind ffreatnesSy we 
cannot, while viewing the relative positions 
of England and the United States at this 
moment, avoid recurring to the somewhat 
parallel cases of Holland and Great Britain, 
b^orethe latter became a mantffaduring state; 
when the Dutchman purchase^ the wool of 
this country and sold it to us again jm the 
form of cloth. like as tha latter nataon 
became at a subsequent period, we are 
now overwhelmed with, debt, contracted in 
wars or the acquisition of colonies ; while 
America, free from all burdens as we were 



at the former epoch, is prepared to take up, 
with far greater advantage, the fabrication 
of their own cotton, tjian we did of our 
wool The Americans possess a quicker 
mechanical genius thacn even oorsdves. 
Such again was the case of our ancestors 
iA eompartson with the DotcSi (as witness 
thehr patsntii and improirements for which 
we' are indebted tp individuals of that coun- 
try) in mochaiucs, such as spiiming, en- 
graving, &c. We gave additional speed to 
our ships, by improving upon the naval 
architecture of the Dutch, aiid .the simili- 
tude again applies to the supeHority which, 
in comparison with British models, the 
Americaos have, foe all ^ purposes of ac- 
tivity and eeonomy, imparted bo- their ves* 



FRANCE IN ACCORD ^mH ENGLAND. 

It will be seen that in 1835, Mr. CoI> 
den laid great stress i^)on the fact that 
England was indebted. for the "supply 
of the raw niateiial of nearly one half 
of her e^tports," to a country which 
e^en then threatened to eclipse her by 
its xiYal, greatness, and, looking to her 
preyious and subsequent measures and 
policjr, vfho c^n fail to see that her 
contemporaneous emancipation of her 
West India slaves, repeal pf the West 
India monopoly^ modification of the 
charter, an^ abrogation of the monopo- 
lies of the Sast India Cpznpaiiy, were 
all and eaqh intended to reUeve ^er of 
her .dep^Qd&Ace upon h^ great conx- 
mercial riyal for a supply of the raw 
materi^, so essential. to her maritime 
and coijamercial supremacy, and who 
so blind as;not ta see, iu t^e fact that 
from, tiat time she_bas_bcen^ an aboli^ 
tio^ist in Boston ^d a freetrader in 
Ghaorleston, a .d^b^ate and matured ] 
^urgose of substitutingjihe raw prod - 



ucts of India .for those.. of Ameri ca? 
And who that has noted the fact that 
Franco has been permitted, with the 
consent of England, to extend her con- 
quests in Africa and in Cochin-Ohina, 
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and to take quiet possession of Bgypt 
and the Suez canal, and was associated 
with England in the Crimean and 
Chinese wars, can. hesitate to believe 
that Prance and England were in ac- 
cord, and that the occupation of Mexico 
and the colonization of the. Isthmus 
and South America, weig^p arts of a 
"^ fdeliberatejsystem o f measures intended 
JcTarrest the j>n)gress and preyent'the 
maritime and^commercial supremacy 
of the ' TTnited St ates ? ''i f 'there Ibe" 
any io'^mcVec&iious as to doubt this, 
they are referred to the followiAg 

EXTRACT FROM UST's FQUUCMt EOOKQMY, 

A work which ha3 become a standard 
authority in France. He says : 

<< In all ftges there havd been dtiei^ or 
countrtes surpassing others in manufac- 
tures, trade, and navigation-;' bat tlve world 
has neyer witnessed a supreoiaicy tobe com- 
pared with that existing in our time. In 
all ages states have aq;itred'jta doCaiuatien, 
but no edifice of power has twes been con-* 
Btructed uponso broad a base. How tnip-» 
erable appears the ambitiQn of those ^h^ ait- 
tempted to establish universal domifnation 
upon the power of amu^ in oompatlson with 
/the'great attempt of England to tmnsform 
J her whole territory into an immense manu^ 
V &ctaring and commensial city, into an im« 
i mense port, and to become* to other nations 
Vwhat a vast city ia to the country, tt^ 
centre <^ arts and knowl^g^ of an im<- 
mense commevee, of opulence, of navigfr' 
tion, of naval and military pewer j a^ cos«> 
mopditic Gountrysupplying aU nations wUh 
manufactured products', and askinig in return 
from each eountry its raw materials and 
commodities ; the arsenal of extensile cap- 
ital, the universal banker, regulating, if not 
controlling, thi^ elrculdfting m^neyof the 
whole world, andmaJdngall naticftis ti4bu« 
tary to her by lopns and the paymeatof in- 
terest k . The maxims of slate, 

by Bid of which Englasd has become what 
she is at present, may be reduced to the 
following formulas : 



^\ To prefer oox^rtantly the importation of 
productive power to that of commodities. 

^' To mi^ntain apd . carefully protect the 
dcnrelopniMit oi productive power. 

<< To import only raw materials and agri- 
culture produels, and to export only man- 
ufactured articles., 

^ To employ, in founding colonies and 
reducing to h^r nde borlArous tribes, only 
the surplus d her productive power. 

" To reserve oxelusively for the mother- 
country the supplying of the colonies and 
conquered territories with manufacttired 
articles; in compensation for which re- 
ceiving in preference their raw materials, 
and particularly their tropical commod- 
ities. 

** To reserve also the coasting trade and 
the navigation between the mother-coun- 
try and the colonies ; to encourage niuuri- 
time fisheries by aid of premiums ; to ob- 
tain the greatest possible share of intemar 
tional navigation. 

" To become thus the chief naval power, 
and by means of that supremacy to extend 
her external commerce and enlarge con- 
stantly her colonial establishments. 

" To grant commercial facilities, whether 
colonial or relating to navigation, only to 
such extent and in that way which most 
favored her own interest, not yielding any 
reciprocity in matters of duties upon ship- 
ping, except when the advantage was on 
the side of England, or as. a means of pre- 
venting foreign powers from imposing mari- 
time restrictions for their own ben^t. 

<<Not to make concessions to indepen- 
dent nations, except touching the importa- 
tion of agricultural products, and only 
upon condition of analogous concessions 
relatively to the expOTtations of manufac- 
tured products. 

"When such concessions could not be 
obtained by yhj of treaties •to attain the 
same end by smuggling. . — _^ 

« To declare war, or to conclude alUan- \ 
ces, with an exclusive view to the interests 
of manufactures, commerce, shipping, and 
colonies; to extract, in this way, profit 
from friends and foes ; from the latter by 
interrupting their trade ; from the former 
by running their manufactures through 
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subsidies and loans, paid in the products of 
her manufactures." 

" If we compare the totil amount of the 
manufacturing product and capital of Kng- 
bind with that of ite agriciAtixral products 
and capital, we find that the chief part of 
the wealth of the country consists in the 
value of the real estate. McQueen Air- 
nishes the following table oi wealth and 
annual income of England : 

1. NATI02IAL GaFITAL. 

Capital invested in 

agiicQlture, land, 

inin« and flaher> 

ies je2,OM,«)0^f)0a 

Circiihtting capital, 

in cattle, imple- 
ments, provisions, 

and money 6o5,000,000 

Total of agricnltui^ 

ists «,000,00O 



9. Gbosb National Ikoomb. 
Agiledltiin, minetp and ilshMlM. . . £589,000,000 
MannfiMtniiBg Indaatiy 26S,5Q0,00O 

Total... £796,jBOa,000 



Capital invested In 
manafaclures and 
commerce, mann- 
flictores and in- 
ternal tnde in 
mannfactqred 
goods 178,500,000 

Commerce in colo- 
nial goods 11,000,000 

Commerce in mana- 
fiustvred goods, 
with foreign coon- 
tries 16,50^000 

To which may be 
added for increase 
since 1836, when 
this estimate was 



£3^11,000,000 



i2,ooo,ooa 



218,000,000 



TowB bnildings of 
every Idnd, and 
buildings fer maa- 
nikeitures.. «.,... 

Ships 

Bridges, canals, rail- 
roads 

Horses, other tlan 
those for agrictd- 
tnn , 

Total of the nation- 
al capital, dedact- 
ing what is invest* 
ed in the colonies, 
foniicn loans, and 
the pablic debt of 
England : £4,806,600,000 



605,000^000 
83,500,000 

118,000,0({1) ' 



20,000,000 



776,500,000 



"Fran this tabl« it rmults— 
" let. That the vahie of the soil devoted 
to agriealture, comprehends twentyndx 
forty-thirds of the total wealth of Eng- 
land, and is nearly twelve times greater 
than that of the whole capital invested in 
manufactures and commerce. 

" 2d. That the sum employed in agricul- 
ture comprehends more than three fourths 
of the capital of England. 

** 3d. That the whole value of fixed 
property in England, viz., lands, etc., 

is £2,604,000,000 

Towns, buildings, and manu- 
factories 605,000,000 

Canab and railroads 118,000,000 



Total £3,327,000,000 

composing more than three quarters oi that 
capital. 

^4th. That the maaufbeturii^ and com- 
mercial capital, including ships, does not ex- 
ceed £241,500^000, and constitutes, there- 
fore, about one ^hteenth of the national 
wealth. 

^6th. That the agrieultural capital of 
England, which is ^£3,311,000,000, produces 
a gross income of £539,000,000, that is, 
tiboat thirteen p^ cent., while the manu^ 
liMJttaring and trading capital, which is but 
£218,000,000, yields- a yearly gross product 
of £259,500,000, crone hundml and twenty 
per cent It muet not be overlooked here 
above all, that £218,009,000 of maau&ctur- 
ing capital, yielding * yearly income of 
£259,^000, is. the main cause which 
swells the agricultural cajMtal to the enor- 
mous 0iimt>f £3,311,000,000, with its yearly 
product of £539,000,00a By far the greater 
portion of agrieultural capital cwisists in 
the value of the land and cattle. 

M By doubling and tripling the population 
of the country, by sustaining ?jx immense 
external e(»nmeroe, by ftimishing a vast 
quantity of shippii^, by acquiring and em- 
ploying a multitude of c(donies, manuio- 
tureis have increased in the same proper- 
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tion the demand for food and raw material ; 
they have created in cnltivators the desire, 
and furnished the means of indulging to 
that increased extent^ they hare raised 
the exchangeable value of agricultural 
products, and thus determined a propor- 
tional increase in quantity and exchange- 
able value of the rent of land, and of the 
value of the soil. Destroy that manufac- 

^turing and conunercial capital of £218,- 
000,000, and not only the incoiiae of £259,- 
000,000 would disappear, but also far the 
greater part of the £3,311,000,000 of agricul- 

<tural capital, and, consequently, of the in- 
come of £539,000,000 derived from that 
capital. The income of England will be 
diminished not merely £259,500,000, the 
value of the manu&cturing production, but 
the exchangeable value of the soil will fiill 
to the rate it bears in Poland, that is, to 
the tenth or to the twentieth of its present 
value. 

^ Hence, it follows that the capital use- 
fully employed in manu&ctures by an ag- 
ricultural nation increases in time the val- 
ue of the soil ten fold. ..,..• 

*'By his continental-'-system. Napoleon 
wished to organize a coalition against the 
maritime and commercial preponderance of 
England. To succeed in this, he ought to 
have first secured the continental nations 
against the fear of being conquered by 
France. He £Etiled, because among those 
nations the fear of his continental prepon- 
derance far exceeded the disadvantages of 
English maritime supremacy. With the 
fairof the empire the great aUiance ceased 

to have an object Since that time 

the continental powers have neither been 
threatened by revolutionary tendencies 
nor by the conquests of France. On the 
other hand, the superiority of England in 
manufactures, shipping trade, colonies, and 
naval power, increased immensely during 
the struggle against revolution and con- 
quest. From that time it heeame the in- 
terest of the continental powere to wUte 
with Frcmee against that commtrcidL and 
maritime ettpremaey, . ^ . . The commod- 
ities of the torrid zone being chiefly pur- 
chased with the products of temperate 

climes, (he conetmption of the former d^^mdr \ the hands of Asiatic barbarism^ 
5 



ing on the market for the latter ^ and every \ 
manvfa^uring nation being interested, con- \ 
sequently, to open and prosecute its own 
trade with tropical countries ^ if the manu- 
Jfectunng^ations of the second rank should 
ascertain their own interests and prosecute 
them esmiestly, the monopoly, of the colo- , 
nial or tropical trade will cease to exist." y 

After speaking of the British mo- 
nopoly in India, he proceeds : 

"Wherever the decaying civilization of 
Asia begins to be touched by the fresh 
winds of Europe, it falls into dust ; and 
Europe will, soon or late, be under the ne- 
cessity of taking all Ajsia under guardian- 
ship, as England has already done with the 
East Indies. In all this pell-mell of terri- 
tories and populations there is not a single 
nationality worthy of being regenerated or 
capable of any prolonged duration. The 
complete dissolution of Asiatic nations 
seems, therefore, unavoidable, and the re- 
generation of Asia seems possible only hp 
means of an infusion of European life by the 
gradual introduction of Christianity , of owr 
manners^ and <mr cuUure^ by European erMr 
gration and the guardianship of European 
governments, 

" Reflecting on the course which this re- 
generation may take, we are favorably 
struck at once by the fact that the great- 
est part of the East is abundantly supplied 
with natural wealth ; that it is capable of^ 
producing for the mwnufaetwing nations of 
Europe large quantities of the raw material 
and food, especially commodities of the tor* 
rid zone ; thus opening an immense market 
for the products of their manufactories. 
.... European nations should, therefore, 
begin by admitting the principle, that no 
one of them should retain any exclusive 
commercial privileges in any part of Asia 
— ^that no one should be favored to the ex- 
clusion of others. 

^ All the continental powers have a com-< 
mon and poweiful motive to prevent the 
two routes, the Mediterranean by the Bed 
sea, and that by the Persian gulf, from be- 
coming the exclusive possession of Eng- 
land; or their remaining inaccessible in 

It is d)- 
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' viout that the solution offirimg ike sa^/fut guar- 
antee to Europe vould be in making Austria 
the guardian of these important points, 

'' T]2e idea of a continental sjstem will 
never be given up. The necessity c^ the real- 
ization vnill be the more felt by the continen- 
tal nations as England's industry, wealth, 
and power, increase. This is evident in our 
day, and will become more so as time pro- 
gresses. But it is not less certain that no 
continental alliance can be successful until^ 
France shall be willing to avoid Napoleon's 
errors. It may undoubtedly be painful to 
the English, greedy of supremacy, to see 
the continental nations developing^ by mu- 
tual commercial facilities, their manofao- 
turing industry, strengthening their mer^ 
chant marine and their nfval power, seek- 
ing participation everywhere, in the cul- 
ture and colonization of barbarism and un- 
cultivated countries; enjoying full com- 
merce with the torrid zone, and thus reap- 
ing their rightful portion of the advan- 
tages which nature has bestowed on th^m, 
but a glance at the future may console 
them for their supposed losses, and the 
good fortune of their rivals — the very same 
/ causes indeed to which England owes her pres- 
f ent elevation wiU raise America^ probably in 



iJie course of the next century, to a dtgree of 
industry^ wealth, and power y which will place 
her as fwr abace England as England is now 
above Holland. By the Ibrce of events the 
United States will in the meanwhile have 
attained to a population of a hundred mil- 
lions. They will eztead their population, 
their constitution, their culture, and their 
fiipirit, over all Central and South Americn, 
^as they have already extended them over 
the border provinces of Mexico. The 
federal bond will unite all thos^* immense 
countries ; a population of several hundred 
millions of souls will develop the ppwer 
and XjQsouroes of a continent, the extent 
^and the natural wealth of which will vast- 
ly exceed those of Europe ; and the mari- 
time ptCKwer of the western world will then 
exceed that of Great Britain in the same 
proportion. as its seaooast and its rivers 
surpass the seacoast and the rivers in size 

^ and grandeur." 

/ <'At no veij. j}istant period, then, the same 



necessity wbic^ ooW Urges the French and 
the Germans to esttiUish a continental al- 
liance against British ropremacy, will make 
it necessary for the English to orga nize . > 
European^eo^ition i^inst the s iiprema cy 
of A^ftHigfl^ Great Britain will then seek 
and find in the oontrc^ of the united Eu- 
ropean powers, her security against the 
preponderance of America, and an indem- 
nity for her lost supremacy. England will 
act wisely if she accnstcms herself in good 
time to the idea of resigning her suprem- 
acy; and if she secures by timely con- 
cessions the friendship of the European 
powers, among whom she must soon be 
content to hold the place of first among 
equals.'* 

MAPOLBON AND MEXICO. 

Witii these extracts before us, and 
in explanation of the occupation of 
Mexico by France, the letter of the 
Emperor Napoleon to General Forey 
is given. The date is important. 

" FoKTAi^liBLEAu, July 3, 1862. - 

^Mt Dbar General: At the moment 
when you are on the point of setting out 
for Mexico, cha^d with the political and 
taOitary powers, I think it useful to let you 
know my ideas. This is the line of conduct 
you will have to follow : 

" 1. To issue, on your arrival, a proelam- 
ati<m, the principal points of which will be 
indicated to you. 

^2. To welcome with the utmost cordi- 
ality all Mexicans who offer themselves* to 
you. 

<< 3: To side with the quarrels of no 
party, to declare that eveiything is provis- 
ional so long as the Mexican nation has not 
prbnounced itself, and to show great defer- 
ence for religion, but to reassure at the 
same time the holders of national propei*ty. 

<< 4. To feed, pay, and arm, according to 
your means, the auxiliary Mexican troops, 
and to make them play a principal part in 
the battles. 

"5. To maintain among your troops, and 
among the auxiliaries, the severest disci- 
pline ; to vigorously repress any act or word 
insulting to the Mexicans, for you must not 
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foi^get their proud nature ; and to secure 
the success of the undertaking, the dis- 
position of the people must he conciliated 
ahove all things. 

" When you shall have reached the city 
of Mexico, it would he desirahle for the 
principal persons of all parties who have 
emhraced our cause, to come to an under- 
standing with you, with the view of organ- 
izing a provisional government. That gov- 
ernment will submit to the Mexican people 
the question of the political system to be 
definitively established. An assembly will 
be afterwards elected in accord^ice with 
Mexican law. You will assist the new 
powers In introducing into the administra- 
tion, and especially into the finances, that 
regularity of which France affords the best 
example. With this view persons capable 
of assisting its new organization will be 
sent out. 

" The object to be attained is not to im- 
pose upon the Mexicans a form of govern- 
ment which they dislike, but to aid them 
in their endeavors to establish according to 
their inclinations, a government which may 
have some chance of stability, and which 
can secure to. France the redress of the 
grievances of which she has had to com- 
plain. It is obvious, that if they prefer a 
monarchy it is to the interest of Franco to 
support them in that view. 

^' Tkere will not be wanting people who wiU 
ask you why we go to lavish men and money to 
found a regular government for Mexico. 

" In the present state of the cimlizati<m of 
the world the prosperity if America is not a 
matter of indifirence to Europe j for it is she 
who feeds our manvfactories and gives life to 
our commerce. We have an interest in the 
republic of the United States b eing powerftd 
and prosperous^ but not that she should take 
possession of the whole Gvlf of Mexico^ and be 
the sole disbuTser of the products of the New 
World, We now see by sad eigperietice, how 
precarious isJhefate of tun industry, wh4<^ is 
redwsed to seeking i^ chirf raao materialin a 
single market, to ail the v^ioissUude^ to which it 
lias to submit, 

" If, on the other hand, Mexico maintains 
her independence and the integrity of her 
territory j if a stable government be there 



constituted with the iissistance of France, 
we shall have restored the Latin race, 
on the other side of the Atlantic in all its 
stri^ngth ind prestige ; we shall have guar- 
anteed security to our West India colonieS; 
and to those of Spain ; we shall have estab- 
lish^ our beneficent influence in the centre 
of America; and that infiueoce by present* 
ing immense openings for our commerce, 
mil produce us th e raw WM terie^ in dispensa* 
bletoour industry. Mexico, thus regener- 
ated, will always be well disposed towards 
us, not only from gratitude, but also be- 
cause her interests will be in harmony with 
ours ; and because she will find a powerful 
support in her friendly relations with the 
Europeaa powersi 

'< At present, therefore, our military 
honor engaged, the necessities of our policy , the 
interests of our industry and commarce, aU 
combine to make it ou/r duty to march upon 
Mexico, to boldly plant our fiag therCj and 
to establish either a monarchy, if not incam^ 
patMe with the national feeling, or at aU 
events a government which may promise same 
stability, 

" Napoleon." 

besistance to the eubopeak coalition. 
These extracts prove that the same 
"unsatiable rapacity of monopoly/' 
which induced the British Parliament 
to compel the colonists to sell their 
surplus pi^odacts in the British market, 
and also to buy whatever they might 
purchase of foreign articles " exclu- 
sively from the nrorchants and manu- 
facturers of England," constitutes notv 
a^ it did in the days of Lord Chatham 
and Lord Sheffield, the ruling policy, 
not only of the " merchants and pol- 
iticians" of England, but of Germany, 
as indicated by the extracts from List, 
and of France as indicated by the 
letter from Napoleon to Oen^al Forej; 
and the latter, with the contemporaaie- 
ous history of events, proves that the^\ 
purpose of organizing " a European c6a- \ 
lition against the supremacy of Amer- 
ica," as recommended by List, under 
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tiie gnaTdisttship of France and (Ger- 
many combined, had become a leading 
feature of European policy. Th at thie 
"coalition^ h ad be^^. jffecipitated by^ 
the late gnhapgy: c onflict between the 
^ North and the South, no intelligent 
observer of pasaing eventa can qnea- 
tion. Onr •l>ility to resist that ''coa- 
lition" depends upon our UNioN---upon 
bringing the united resources and the 
united energies of the whole united 
American people to the support of 
American principles and of American 
interests, whenever any one or all of 
those interests are or may be aasailed 
by any one, or all of the several com- 
binations which it \b the declared pur* 
pose of the ''European coalition'' to 
array against us ; whether that combi- 
nation be made under the leadership of 
England, of Prance, or of Germany; or 
whether it be the creature of the power 
and influence of all combined. 

Before proceeding to speak more 
fully of the necessity and of the 
manner of preparing to resist ihe Eu- 
ropean combination against the su- 
premacy of the United States, a few 
short 
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sxnucTs FBOM frazibb's icAoizura, 

For 1841, win show the animus which 
Simulated the zeal of the British abo^;^ 
litionists. In an article headed '1 War 
wtthJLmerica a Blessing to Mankind," 
Frazier said : 
« The United States are England's only 

rival on the seas France is burning 

for an opportunity of striking a blow at her 
anotent enemy. Russia is foment- 
ing mischief in the East ; and the very 
moment that sees England fully occupied 
in other directions will see a Russian force 

on its way to Northern India On 

all these points, then, and on others which 
might be added, we should look on our en- 
tanglement witl\^mericaj^as the too prob- 
able commencement of our national humili- 



ation, dismemberment, and ruin 

But America has three millions of slaves, 
and these slaves are America's foemen; 
this is the sin and the weakness of Ameiv 
ica. What possible doubt can exist as to 
the propriety, the expediency, nay the 
absoijute ^uty of ma king a war subservient _ 
totWpeat and permanent objec t of free - 
ing these, three millions of cruelly j)p- 
pressed human beings? Policy, too, not 
less than philanthropy, prescribes such » 
cour8e^^fwarfuH9. By this mode, and this 

^y;jL^-5Lwi^A5^Sl^°"''y ^® brought 
to a speedy and Inevitably a triumphant 
close. As we have already observed, a 
struggle between the people of England 
and their descendants in America must be 
a fearful, a protracted, and a lamentable 
one. JBut if assailed in this quarterja vital 
part is instantly and surely reached TTis 
Vtiion is dissolved and the uoMris at gnm d. 
.... In one morning, a force of ten thou- 
sand men could be raised in Jamaica for the 
enfranchisement of their brethren in Amer- 
ica. Such a force, supported by two bat- 
talions of Engltehmen and twenty thousand 
muskets, would establish themselves in 
Carolina, never to be removed. In three 
weeks from their appearance, the entire 
South will be in one conflagration. The 
chains of a million of men would be broken, 
and by what power could they ever again 
be riveted. We say that this course is dic- 
tated alike by sdf-preservation and hjjahi- 
lantkropy.^ 

COMMENT. 

Blackwood's Magazine, for 1842, says 
that Bishop Butler, on one occasion, 
remarked, "I was considering wheth- 
er, as individuals go mad, whole na- 
tions may not also go mad," and adds : 
" It will be seen that men may act en 
masse as much in contradiction to com. 
mon sense, to common interest and ex- 
perience, as if they were mistaking 
crowns of straw for crowns of jewels, 
and that millions of men may be as 
easily duped, chicaned, and plundered, 
as the simplest dreamer of waking 
dreams who takes counters for guineas 
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and canvas for cloth of gold.'* Now 
why did Prazier say that the emanci- 
pation of American slaves, by means 
of a servile war on America, was, to 
England, dictated " dike ly ^dfypreser- 
vation arid by philanthropy ?'' Hehim- 
self gave the answer. He said : "The 
United States are JEnglancPs ordy rival 
on the seas/^ And hence a ser^vBe wat 
and the emancipation of American 
slaves was dictated to England as a 
measure of " sdfpresermHbn/' as well 
as of *' philanthropy.^ Bnt why of 
philanthropy? Why fndte a servile 
war to emancipate Aitierican slaves, 
when England herself held many mil- 
lions more in India in a more abject 
and oppressive slavery ? The answer 
is, the maintenance of English slavery 
in' Indian was indispensable to the "fu- 
. ture prosperity," and to the maritime 
and commercial supremacy of England, 
and the emancipation of American 
slaves, was a part of the system of 
measures, indispensable to prevent 
" the successful rivalry of America," 
from placing England " second in the j 
rank of nations." 

HOW IHD ENGLAMn BECOME THE PmST IN 
THE BANK OP NATIONS? 

How did she acquire her maritime, 
commercial, and financial supremacy ? 
How is she enabled to produce so great 
a surplus of manufactured goods? - It 
is by the use of her improved machin- 
ery. And how did she obtain her ma- 
chinery? R was by converting her pub- 
lic debt into capital, and using it to 
pay the wages of labor and purchase 
machinery. Of the fifty-six millions 
eight hundred thousand spindles in use, 
in Europe and America, in 1864, it is 
estimated that Gr^at Britain had thirty- 
four millions. And in 1842, it was estL 
mated that she had in her machinery a 
creative power equal to the labor of 



six bimdrod millions of mea ; wd Uie 
sayd that one little ^1 can te)id four 
hundred and ei^ty of these BpinSlefi, 
revolving at the rate of fonr thonstod 
times pet xatnute 1 1 It was, therefore, 
with th« product of her. madbdnery, jhto- 
tected by her invalar position tod her 
command «f the oviean, that she subtfi* t 
dized het aHies and conqiiered and im- . 
prisoned the elder Napdeoa. And it / 
i« thd same '^'insatiaUe rapacity of / 
monopoly" which induced her to ttoite / 
with hia nephew in die wan on Bns^ia ^ 
and China, to divide wttii him the torn* 
meree of Africa and Asia^ and to aaite 
with France and ' Oerma&y in the 
organization of a " European coalition 
against the supremacy of America/' 
, That such a coalition was formed we 
have proof in the letter from Napoleon 
to the commander of his army in Mezi-. 
CO, in which he declares his purpose to 
be to establish a government in Mexi- 
co, which, being in " harmony^' vnih 
Prance, and supported by the " Euro- 
pean powers," will circumscribe our 
power and infiuence in the "New 
World," 

WE MUST USE OUB CBEDIT AS CUBBENGT. 

How are we to counteract this coa- 
lition ? How are we to compete with 
this powerful combination ? and what 
is the prize for which we are to con- 
tend ? With the facts before us, the 
answer to these important questions 
are on the surface — ^we must unite our 
people, economize our expenditures, 
and increase our resources, by giving 
the greatest possible activity to our 
productive industry. England has 
made her public debt the basis of her 
currency, the support of her credit, 
and the source of her manufacttires 
and her commerce. What is the Bank] 
of England ? Debt, nothing but Brit- 1 
ish debt — (fourteen millions of poundsj 
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of three per cents.)- And jet the 
notes of thai bank are a legal t^ider 
in England. They pnrchaee property 
and pay drit>ts. They build raiboads, 
create machinery, pay wages, con* 
struct ships, and sustain tbecommeroe 
of England. They are now converti* 
ble, it is tme, into gold, and $ dass of 
political economists argue that their 
value consists in Ihe'faci that they 
are so converiSble. The bank sus* 
pended specie paiymehts in lt9t, and 
did not resume until 18S5, end yet 
bank notes vrete at par ivith gcHA in 
ISOO, and the subsequent depreciation 
was caused, it is wMl known, by the 



demand for specie to pay the e:q)endi- 
tnres ci the war and the subsidies re- 
mitted to the continent — and yet dur- 
ing ]M> period of her exiBteju^ as a na- 
tion has the progpress of the mateilal 
I»rosperity of England been greater 
than it was during the suspension of 
the bank. And we may refer to a 
paralld fact in the ^eat development 
^ the industrial prosperity of Scot- 
land, whose system of banks, resting 
efaiefly on the national credit and the 
products of the industry created by 
the use of bank credits, dispenses al- 
most entirely with the use of specie. 
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IT is proper ffaat at this point We 
shonld pause and inquire, what bare 
been the motires which have regulated 
the measures and policj of the bank 
of England ? And what has been the 
effect of the financial management of 
that bank ? It cnriginated in a loan, 
at eight per cent., of six millions of 
dollars to the government, and became 
the agent for the collection and dis- 
bursement of the public revenue. Be* 
sides the eight per cent, aa interest on 
the sum advanced; the bank received 
twenty thousand dollars per annum as 
the expense of management. 

The capital is now seventy-two mill- 
ions seven hundred and sixty-live thou* 
sand dollars, all of which is lent to the 
government at a rate of about three per 
cent, per annum, and yet it pays ^ 
dividend of seven per cent. I Its, notes 
are a legal tender, except at its own 
counter, and it is the only company 
which can issue notes or accept bills 
of exchange in London, or within 
sixty-five miles of it It receives the 
public revenues, and holds the deposits 



of the various public ofiSces— being 
not less than twenty milUons of dollars. 
For discharging these duties and regis- 
tering transfers, and paying the divi- 
dends on the public debt, it now re- 
ceives six hundred and forty thousand 
dollars. It is a close corporation, man- 
aged by twenty-four directors, who fur- 
nish no accounts to the proprietors. 
Eight go out every year and eight come 
in. When the pmod of election draws 
near, the directors make out what is 
termed a house list, giving the names 
of iliose whom they wish to have as 
colleagues^ and this list is uniformly 
elected. This body is absolute in the 
extreme f and perfe(My free to act as U 
sees JU under aU circumstances. It is 
led h/ no authority cmd restrained by no 
responsibility. 

The following table, carefully pre- 
pared from official data, shows the 
amount of exchequer bills and public 
deposits, the bank notes in circulation, 
the commercial bills discounted, and 
the actual taxation, from 1808 to 1831 
inclusive : 





Exchequer Bills. 


PabUc Depositg. 


■' .'..I • ; = 
Orcalatlon. 


■ 


AetuBl Taxation. 


1806.. 


$74781,970 


S68,807,840 


$85,666,450 


$64,760,600 


$310,73S.605 


1809.. 


76,538,865 


65,468,240 


97,870.900 


77.377.500 


319.399.410 


1810.. 


85,9831,386 


69,750.233 


123,969,950 


100,353,000 


339,126.985 


1811.. 


109,421,240 


. 60,959,270 


116,534.260 


71.777.000 


d2S.356,600 
3^.760,626 


1812.. 


105.825,950 


51,950,6S0 


115,134,400 


71,458,000 


1813.. 


127,956,800 


61.967,020 


124,140,600 


61,661,000 


241,614,300 


1814.. 


174,912»425 


60,791,136 


141,141,460 


66,429.000 


351,201,765 


1815.. 


130,970.430 


68.687,180 


136,248,850 


. 74.735,600 


855.015,710 


1816.. 


130.487,155 


64,038,300 


133,793,1500 


67,082.000 


313,203,353 


1817.. 


136,491,190 


43,496,655 


147,718,900 


19,803,000 


260,678.745 


1818.. 


136,285,060 


35,334,435 


131,010,750 


21,826,000 


269,836.090 


1819.. 


137,095,740 


$12,684,866 


126,263420 


32,576,000 


256,455,640 
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Exchequer Billfi. 


Public Deposits. 


drculation. 


BiUiDlacoimted. 


Actual Taxation. 


1820.. 


95,869,985 


18,567,210 


121.496.700 


19.418,000 


275,319,466 


1821.. 


78,864,765 


19.600,785 


111.476.500 


13,383.500 


277.650,365 


1822. . 


68,344,795 


20.589,265 


87,323,950 


16,833,500 


226,278.072 


1823.. 


59,313,385 


27,633.175 


96,156.200 


15.619,000 


272,234,845 


1824.. 


73,245,935 


36,110.835 


100,660.600 


19.849.000 


277,282.375 


1825.. 


87,072,830 


20,786,570 


96,994.200 


24,607,500 


268,857,500 


1826.. 


87,569,4a'5 


21,071.355 


107,817,800 


24.541,500 


156,574.650 


1827.. 


99,048,975 


21,119.335 


213,788.000 


6,222,000 


256.558,585 


1828.. 


103,413,880 


19,108,485 


106,787,550 


5,317,000 


263,715,950 


1829.. 


100,862,200 


19.313,280 


97,786.900 


11.253.500 


251,188.915 


1830. . 


104,558,080 


23,809.760 


107,223.500 


4,599,500 


253,541.925 


1831.. 


92,282,760 


19,700,510 


92,633.160 


7.668.000 


233,097,870 




$2,451,493,265 


$877,252,000 


$2,720,183,100 


$881,449,500 


$7,330,022,260 



COUMENT. 

The first thing deserving notice in 
this table, is the fluctuation in the 
amount of bills discounted — ^varying 
from 1100,853,000 to $4,599,600, and 
to the fact, that at the time of this 
severe contraction of the loans and 
discounts, the bank held $104,558,080 
in exchequer bills, and- $23,809,160 in 
public deposits 1 The bank is the 
agent for tho collection, and is the 
depository of the public revenue. It 
will be seen that the exchequer bills 
and public deposits are more than the 
whole amount of notes in circulation, 
and nearly four times the sum of the 
commercial bills discounted. It is 
obvious, therefore, that a large, a very 
large, part of the circulation had been 
used in advances on exchequer bills, 
and that the advances thus made were 
repaid through the revenue ! It is 
also apparent that the chief value of 
the bank note consisted in the fact 
that it was receivable as a legal tender 
in payment of taxes. Now why should 
the goyjemment pay iaterest on the 
$2,451,493,265 of exchequer bills, at the 
same time that the bank was owing the 
government $1,330,022,^60 on its notes 
received in payment of taxes? It 
is obvious that the $2,120,183,100 in 
bank notes were used as the basis on 



which $881,449,500 of commercial bills 
were discounted, and that the $1,330^ 
022,260 of taxes were levied and cot 
lected in bank notes. Why should th^ 
merchants and people of England pay 
interest, to the bank, on this $2,120^ 
183,100 of bank notes, when the gcri^ 
emment, by the issue of a like sum in 
" greenbacks,'^ receivable in payment 
of the $1,330,022,260 of taxes, cgnld 
have given to the people of England a 
better currency— more stable in value, 
because, not being money elsewhere, 
it would not, like gold, be subject' to the 
foreign demand f Is it not apparent, 
that if, instead of borrowing the credit 
of the bank, the government of Eng- 
land had issued its certificates, receii^*- 
able in the payment of taxes, and fund- 
able at a proper rate of interest, the 
value of the public credit would have 
been equal to the value of the notes of 
the bank of England ? The table shows 
that the annual average of 

THE XXCHEQTTEB BILLS HELD BT THE BANK, 

Upon which government paid interest, 
was $102,145,552 

and the average public de^ 
posits, was. 35,552,166 

and the average sum of 
taxes, was • 805,446,158 



making a fund of $444,144,416 
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placed by the government with the bank 
as its agent, and which sum was used 
by the bank as the basis of its issues. 
If the government had applied these 
resources to sustain its own oredit, and 
that credit had been made a legal 
tender, instead of making the notes of 
the bank a tender, inasmuch as the 
public credit of England would not 
have been subject to the laws which 
regulate the export and import of 
specie, the quantity of public credit, 
in circulation, could have been regu- 
lated by Parliament, and the value of 
the currency would have been much 
more uniform and stable than it has 
been under the regulations of the bank. 
Is it not also apparent that, in that 
case, there would have been no such 
fluctuations in the quantity and values 
of money and of credit ; no such sus- 
pension of banks ; no such deprecia- 
tion in the values of property and of 
labor ; and no such individual distress 
and bankruptcies as the management 
of that bank has caused, not only in 
England, but throughout the commer- 
cial world ? 

WHT nm THE 60VEBNMBNT PAY INTEREST 
ON THE EXCHEQUSB BIIXS ? 

Was it not because the6e bills, instead 
of being a tender, represented the un- 
funded debt, and the payment of interest 
was necessary to make them of equal 
value as bank notes, which were a ten- 
der ? If so, by making the public cred- 
it, issued as certiflcates^ receivable in 
payment of taxes, a tender (that is, con- 
verting them into money), the payment 
(^interest would no longer be requisite 
to maintain the value of so much as 
was requisite for use as money ? Is it 
not further apparent that such a use of 
the public credit would save the people 
and the government the whole of the 
interest on the sum used as currency ? 



If we assume that the sum thus used 
would be no more than the annual 
taxes, as this average, as given in the 
table, was $305,446,'758, the interest 
upon that sum, at three per cent, only, 
would be an annuity of $9,163,402 74, 
which, if compounded at three per 
cent, would create a sinking fund 
which would soon absorb the whole 
public debt of England I This, how- 
ever, is apart from the ruinous effect 
which the management of the bank 
has had, and will have, upon individual 
credit and upon the progress of indi* 
vidual industry and the general pro9- 
perity of the kingdom. 

That England herself is not satisfied 
with that system appears in the fact 
stated by Hardcastle, in his treatise up- 
on banks and bankers, that the bare ti- 
tles of the acts of Parliament, passed up^ 
on the subject of the affairs of the bank, 
" occupy more than two hundred pages 
of the index of the statutes at large." 
Surely there must be some defect in a 
system which requires so much tinker- 
ing — and I, for one, am unwilling that 
the tinkers who have so botched their 
own system shall be permitted to regu* 
late ours. And that is the very danger 
which threatens us. 

Let me be distinctly understood. I 
do not complain of or censure the bank 
as a bank. It is not the bank, but the 
system as regulated by Parliament, 
and those who manage the bank imder 
that system, which I believe rests upon 

THBEE FUNDAMENTAL ERRORS. 

1st. That the paper circulation should 
at no time exceed, the value of the gold 
and silver of which it supplies the 
place. 

2d. That the paper circulation should 
depend upon the quantity of the bullion 
in the bank, and be regulated by the 
foreign exchange. 
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8d. That whenever there k a foreign 
demand for gold, the bank, hy reftis^ 
ing to discount commereial paper, and 
the eale of exchequer bills, ehall di- 
minish the quantity of bank paper in 
drcnlation, and so increase the demand 
for gold, as a means of payment^ as to 
render gold of more yalne in England 
than it may be in the country to which 
it may have gone, and thus coerce its 
reflux to the bank. 

These, we believe, are fundamental 
principles in the management of the 
bank, and we believe them to be fun- 
damental errors, as the history of the 
bank and of the world, so far as the 
world has been under the influence of 
fte bank, demonstrates. This error is 
the more striking, when we take into 
consideration the causes which induce 
the export of gold. In case of wars, 
goM may be in greater demand else- 
where, and being at a premium, will 
be sent abroad. In case of foreign 
loans, a premium will be given which 
will cause it to be exported. In case 
of bad harvests, foreign wheat must 
be paid for in gold. In all such cases 
the bank refuses to renew discounts. 
If this docs not produce a sufficient 
pressure, then she goes into themarket, 
Efells exchequer bills in exchange for 
bank notes, and thus renders the de- 
mand for gold so severe as to compel 
the reflux. That some idea may be 
formed of . \ 

THE EFFECT Olf THIS TURNING OF THE BA: 

SCREW, 

• 

I quote from Hardcastle. He sa; 

" Our banking system is bad in the e: 
treme; it has been everything by turns, 
but what it ought to be, and nothing long. 
It is not only bad itself, but it communi- 
oates evil to eveiything around it It is an 
epidemic that arrests and affects aB chssea; 
a plague that coinq>tB and kills high and 
low, poor and affluent, without distinction— 



a thousand incidents have taken place in 
this cily, within a year [London in 1842] 
which exhibit our monetaiy afTaira in a 

moat deplorable condition. I have 

aeen, last spring, a bill broker go from house 
to house of an afternoon, with the bills of a 
country bank, accepted by first-rate firms 
in Lombard street, and cash could not be 
got for them at five per cent interest and 
one and a half per cent commission. I 
have known, about the some time, a man 
with ten thousand pounds in exchequer bills, 
unable to raise four thousand x>ounds upon 
them at his banker's, and that bank one of 
the best in Lombard street I have known 
a city banker, at the beginning of last year, 
confess, m a mixed company, that he would 
be glad to allow ten per cent for money 
for six months to come. At the same time, 
I have known another banker in Lombard 
street pay eight per cent for an advai^ee of 
money on exchequer bUls ; and ten per 
cent to be charged on the diucount of a 
bill of exchange, the acceptor of which was 
then and still is, a bank director. These 
are facts that tell the true story of our bank- 
ing system — ^these are realities that prove 
our distress. .... While they last, credit 
is ];>roetrate, labor fails of its market, and 
property ahnoet ceases to be wealth .... 
Our currency has resembled the shift- 
ing sands that impede the navigation of 
some ef our most capacious harbors, and 
defy the skUl of the most experienced mar- 
iners. We have bean dealing with a series 
of experiments, and each succeeding writer 
has distinguished himself by showing where 
and how it was that the last e'xperiment 
1^ proved a particular failure, .^lu^^^^j^^i— . 
'The bimk of ^agland had the complete con- 
trol and absolute management of the finan- 
cea of the whole country, and the losses 
which the country has now for fifty years 
or so, sustained by repeated abuses of that 
currency in the hands of the bank, have 
been mcalculable ; so wild and extravagant 
have been the alternate expansions and 
contractrons ; so suddenly and capriciously 
Bivelhe value of money and prices been 
jerked up and tossed dowo^that it ia not un-^ 
reasonable to compare theoank directors to 
a set of awkward showmen at a fair, with the 
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trading interests of th# dstloa in a great ill- 
conceived swiag-flwangi trhicli ajt ode mo- 
ment thej fling up high in the skj, and at 
another bring down so low as to drag the 
ground and rake the gutters with it . ^ . . 
The habit of tampering with the currency 
was contracted by these gentlemen at an 
early period. We can trace it distinofly as 
far back as 1782, and find it persevwed in 
up to 1839,iuv«iriablywiih tiko saaae per- 

nioioua results. A heavy pouic, 

fraught with gv^t oommercial distress, 
lan through the years 17^3 and 1784, 
which has been brought home to the bank 
by more than one conclusive witness. 

In 1814, the Dutch port^ were 

opened, the harvest was deficient ; and 
that most searching of i^e calamities, to 
^hich our artificial coodi^Sou is exposed 
no sooner visitedihe land, than the impdrta^ 
tton of foreign com oocMiioned a greaj; de* 
e&DB ia tha price of this principal arti^ 
of agricultozal produce, which graduaUj ex- 
tended to the prices of commodities gene- 
rally. Unprecedented suffering now took 
place ; the storm swept the country through, 
and raged with increasing violence until 
1819, by which time the agricultural and 
banking interests, generally were reduced 
to the lowest pitch of distress. Farmers 
were insolveat everywhere; mercantile 
firms became bankn^t by thousanda and 
levelled their connections indiscriminately 
in the dust ; while as to the bankers, be- 
tween those who either partially suspended 
business or wholly broke, in the year 1815 
or 1816, there was a diminution of no less 
than two hundred and foHy firms. . .... 

In noticing tiie movfaig causes of the calam- 
ities of 181B, WB should bea^ iamdnd that 
the cessation of hotftilitieiB ou tbe c^mtibent 
was an established condition of the long* 
promised resumption of cash payments. 
Much of the pauio then existing is referable 
to a proposal for carrying that measure into 
effect, in 1818." 

The bank made some preparations 
for the change by a partial contrao- 
tion of its issues. But the depression 
of all the leading interests of the 
country was too intense, and the no- 
tion was quickly abandoned. 



He quotefl Mr. Atwood, in 1818, 
as saying : 

''In the midst of this &U of prices, what 
operation in busincQs could proceed with- 
out loss or ruin ? There has been no form 
in which the capital of tbe merchant, none 
in which the .capital of the manufacture, 
could be invested without the half of it 
being sacrificed during this calamitous 
period. We have been thrown back upon 
a condition of events in which all industry 
and enterprise have bcQU rendered perni- 
cious or ruinous, and where no property 
has l)een safe, unless hoarded in the shape 
of money, or lent to others on double se- 
curity.** 

He quotes further frcoa Mr. At- 
wood's evidence befbre a committee : 

'*The rcfvrard of kbof beii^ destroyed, 
the MOim:«) wfio can each produce four 
times as mack of &e ecmiforts of life as 
they and their feaulies ceidd possibly con- 
smne, are starving while flc^erabundance 
reigns around th^n. Tbiey find no em- 
ployment, because the organ of industry, 
which is money, does not exist in sufficient 
quantities to give the productive classes a 
reward for their exertions. The peasant 
idly wanders about, and looks over the 
hedge of the uncidtivated Oum, where the 
land is su£Ssringfop want of his labor, but 
at the same time the farmer has neither the 
^ofit nor tbe labor to bring the land into 
culti.vation..*' 

^>eakiQg of tix^ crisis in 1836, Hard- 
castie says: 

'^ Of the b^Dkmptoids that then took 
I^e, and of tbe extreme depression of our 
ma&ufaetuiies Vii commerce, it would be 
impossible ta give any exad account Pri- 
ces f^ forty per oent ia the manufiaustur- 
iog districts there vrm no employment for 
the vrorkxofixk ; sseicbaats stopped payment 
in numbers, x^ because lliey were insol- 
vent, and had no property, but because no 
market was to be had for their goods, no 
discount for their bills, no advance upon 
their stocks. It was a rare and melancholy 
sight to behold English merchants going 
through the Gazette in numbers, while 
their warehouse's were fidl of commodities, 
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and their charactera nnimpeached for know- 
ledge of bnsmess, integrity, and exemplary 
condnct ; jet such were the incidents that 
duoracterized the panic of 183(1 

.... ''There was ano&er panic in 1839, 
which may be said to have extended it- 
r self by a series of fits and convnlsions aU 
through the years 1840 and 1841, at which 
date onr commercial system was reduced to 
the lowest ebb of distress. The number of 
banks which stopped or disappeared during 
this interval was unusually great, the diffi- 
culty of getting money as rigid as ever, 
and the stagnation of our commerce, the 
Boarciijy of good mercantQe paper, extreme. 
.... Late in 1840 began the storm which* 
continuing to rage all through 1841, and not 
even as yet [in 1842] bbwn over, has 
swept away, duriiig its protracted and ruiur 
ous course, an unusual omnber of banking 
establishments. A history of these misfor- 
tunes, in their varioua detuls, is here out of 
the question ; to trace the separate cases to 
their source, and detail at length their con> 
sequences, would fill a volume, and then, in 
all probability, leave th^ subject unexhaust- 
ed. I had prepared a summaiy of the losses 
occasioned bj the different failures among 
the private and joint«tock banks during the 
last two years, but the amount appears so 
formidably large on the one side and so 
small on tlie other, that it would be invidi- 
ous to publish it." 

The cause of thea e disasters is ex- 
plained by the eminent banker, Jones 
tioyd, who, speaking of the crisis of 
1840, said : 

''Against the actual exhaustion of its 
treasure by a drain through the foreign ex- 
changes, the bank, under almost any cir- 
cumstances, has the power of protecting 
herself; but to do this she must produce 
upon the money market a pressure ruinous 
from its suddenness and severity ; she must 
save herself by the destmotion of all around 
her." 
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I have said that, among other causes, 
the creation of foreign loans in Eng- 
land will cause a demand for bullion 
for export, and, consequently, cause 
fluctuations in the quantity and ralue 
of money, and, in proof of this, I refer to 
the Edinburgh Beview, of 1826, which 
gires a table showing in detail the sums 
adytfneed by England on loans to Prus- 
sia, Spain, Naples, Denmark, Colom- 
bia, Chili, Poyais, Peru, Portugal, 
Austria, Greece, Buenos Ayres, Bra- 
zil, Mexico, Guatemala, Guadalaxara, 
which, with other advances on French| 
Bussian, and American securities, made 
the sum $522,692,500 advanced by Eng- 
land, on foreign accounti during the 
eight years, from 1818 to 1825 inclu- 
sive. It is apparent that the advances 
made upon these loans must have 
created an extraordinary demand for 
specie iix England, and it is obvious 
that, as the loss of five and a half mil- 
lions of dollars, in 1857, by the banks 
of New York, created results so dis» 
astrous, as described by Gibbon, the 
export of so large an amount to pay 
off the foreign loans, produced the 
overwhelming losses, bankruptcies and 
distress, so forcibly referred to by. 
Hardcastle and the Edinburgh and 
London Quarterly Beviews, and that 
that monetary crisis was caused by 
the fact that the currency of England 
was convertible into specie, and that 
the demand for specie thus produced, 
compelled the bank, to use the words 
of Jones Loyd, quoted above, to 
"save herself by tiie destruction of 
all around her.'* 
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I GIVE tlie following from the Lon* 
don Qnarterly, of September, 1882, 
illustrating the effect of 

CHANQINO A PAPER INTO JL UESJOMO 
CUBBB9CT. 

** As a single speoiolen of the condition 
of oar inteornal tnde, Ve give the memorial 
of the iron and eoai maitera of Shropshire, 
8ta£f<Mrd8hire, and Walea, presented to Earl 
Grey by a deputation in October last, after 
being signed by more thaa three f onribs of 
the trade in those great mannfaotnring dis- 
tricts: 

** * We, the nodersigned, iron masters and 
coal masters of the Staffordshire iron and 
ooal districts, think it our duty reqpeotfolly 
to represent to His Majesty's government 
the following fi»cts : 

"* ' 1. That, for the ]mi five years, ever 
since what is called the panic of 1825, we 
have f omid, with very slight intermissions, 
a continnaUy inereasing depression in the 
prices of tiie ivodncts of industry, and 
mofe partioiilarly in those of pig and bar 
iron, which have iUlen respectively from 
upward of eight pounds per ton to under 
three pounds per ton, and from fifteen 
pounds per ton to under five poonds per 

t(»L. 

«<2. Agauist this alarming and long-con- 
tinued depression, we have used every pos- 
sible effort in our power to make bread. 
We have practised all manner of economy, 
and have had reoourse to every possible 
improvement in the working of our mines 
and manufaefaMJes. Our w<nrkmen's wages 
have in many instaaioes been reduoed, and 
such reduction has been attended with, and 
e£Eected by, very great distress^ but the 
royaltieB, rents, oontraots, and other engage- 
ments, under which we hold our respective 



works and mines, have scarcdy been re- 
duced at all, nor can we get them effectually 
reduced, because the law enforces the pay« 
ment in f ulL 

"^'Z, The prices of the products of our 
industry having thus fallen within the range 
of the fixed charges and expenses which the 
law compels us to discharge, the just and 
necessary proijts of our respective trades 
have ceased' to exist, and in many cases a 
positive loss attends them. 

'^'4. Under these circumstances, we have 
long hesitated in determiiung what line of 
conduct our interest and our duties require 
us to adopt If we should abandon our 
respective trades, our large and expensive 
outlay in machinery and erections must be 
sacrificed at an enormous loss to ourselves, 
and our honest and meritorious workmen 
must be thrown^ in thousands, upon par- 
ishes already too much impoverished by 
their present burdens to snpport them; 
and, if we should continue our present 
trades, we see nothing but the prospect of 
increasing distress and certain ruin all 
around us. 

'^ ' 5. In our humble opinion, the great 
cause which has been mainly instrmnental 
in producing this depression and distress 
in our respeotive trades, and among the 
productive classes of the country generally, 
is the attempt to render the rents, taxes^ 
royalties, and other various engagements 
and obligations of the country, convertible, 
by law, into gold, at three pounds thirteen 
shillings and jten tmd a half pence per ounce. 
This low and antiquated price of the 
metallio standard of valne is no longer . 
capable of effecting a just and equitable 
distribution of our products between the 
producer and the consomer; it renders 
incompatible the permanent existence of 
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remuneratmg prices, without such a redac- 
tion of taxation as we cannot hope to see 
effected in time to afford us any relief— and 
it thus tends, ultimately and surely, to de- 
stroy the industry, and the peace and happi- 
ness of the country. 

'' * 6. That, until tiie establishment of a cir- 
culating medium of a character better suited 
to the various and complicated demandi^ of 
society, and to the increased transactions 
and population of the country, and more 
competent to effect an !nterchaage,and pre- 
serve a remunera&ig levci of prices in the 
products of industry generally, we can see 
no prospect of any peihna&ent restoration 
of the proepwity of om tr^eisr, ct of the 
country being able to escape &^mostM^t- 
ful ffofferings and eonrulslona. 

** We, therefore, most respeotfiBlly, but 
very eamestiy, request the early aftfeetrtion 
of His Majesty's gorvenmient to ^se great 
facts and considerations, and we insist that 
they will recommend to Parliament the 
speedy establishment of some/««irf, ade^[uaie 
and effhieni currency, wMch may properly 
support the trade and oommerce of the 
country, and preserve such a remunerating 
level of prices as may ipsfarer to the employ- 
ers of labor the fdr and reasonable profits 
of their capital and industry, as well aa the 
means of paying the just and neeessary 
wages to thMT worimen.* " 

Such are the views of practical 
working men in England of the opera- 
tion of contracting a debt iu paper 
moii^y at the rate of one buodred 
aind fifty doliani &r oi^ huxidred, 
and paying the intfisest ef three per 
cent, on it in specie. If s«ch wa;s the 
effect there, what will be the effect 
here of paying the interest, in Specie, 
on so large » debt as we have con- 
tractedi at the rate of two for one ? 

"Our country gentlem^ nrttet leam to 
penetrate the arcana of the exf^tOnges, asid 
fathom the depths of the banking system, 
if they mean to preserve their bf oad aetes 
from ttie grasp of the mortgagee, and thehr 
title deeds and mansions from the blase of 



revolutionary iBres. Difficult and obscure, 
indeed ! Yes, the subject is difficult, just as 
difficult to the public comprehension as is a 
juggler's trick, by which, with a * heigh, 
pretfteT he seizures the half-crown we 
thought we had safe in our pocket into his 
own. How the money vanished it is not so 
easy to say ; but it is nevertheless certain 
that we had it, and ought still to have it, 
but he has got it So it was exactiy with 
the cunency juggleu Few of the sufferers 
can ectphiii or understand bow it happened, 
but the fact is very plain to them that they 
have somehow lost a great deal of money, 
and other persons have got hold of it A 
litfle consideration, however, may, we think, 
render the nature of the tdek intelligible to 
the sSmpk«9t. It is tery ^lear that tho8» 
who ate in htMSsam pay neaHy the unmm 
9um in iaaWy at ptessnt, as when the goods 
they deal' in sold fordemhle their present 
prices ; so that they really pay two himdred 
weight of weel, er- of <heese, or of si^ar, 
or two pieces of cloth, linen, or calico, or 
two tons ef iron or hardware, to the tax- 
gatherer, for otMi that they formerly paid ; 
and the taxes, reckoned in goods, whidi is 
ihb iS/iAy sure way of kno^^g their cost to 
the producers of goods, by whom they are 
paid, are dearly twke as high at the end of 
sfsteen years of peaee, as they were at the 
dose of A long war I Is it wonderful, thea^ 
that the productive classes are laboring 
under severe distress? That Peace, who 
usually brings plenty, has thrown away hear 
emblematio hern, end selected hunger lor 
hw motto? And omi there be any doubt 
that ihot ftifl in prices, ii>^hich has wrought 
this fearful evil^ is &e necessary resulty 
foretold by ourselves and many others at 
the time^ of the legislaiian of 1819 and 
182S, which, by (rippling tha banking sys- 
tem of Baglflnd and attempting, a currency 
of dear meM for one of cheap paper ^hea 
caused a continually increasing scarcity of 
money and oonlaraetton of crsditf ...... 

*'If we saseeed in showing that the hd* 
just restrictions, kept «p by the present' 
laws, en the oi^^eulat^ aedium of esh 
change, have had the effect, within a fetr 
years ptet, ef sSsttt^ butforoib^traoafier- 
ring a vast amount of propsrty from the 
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possession of one cslasa to that of another, 
vbo had no just right or tjtle to it — of gov- 
erUj despoiling, in short, one portion of the 
commnnily, namely: the persona eng^ed 
i!} industry, for the benefit of onothec por- 
tion, the owners of fised money obliga- 
tions, payable out of the labor and capital 
of tbe former— -it will be acknowledged 
Ibat, until the laws which have perpetuated 
and continue to sanctien this wholesale 
strindling are repealed, tiiere is. is no safety 
for property ; nor can there be any reliance 
on the stability of those institutions, of 
which a confidenpe in the security of prop- 
erly is the indispensable foundation." 

Bemarking upou tbe StafTordshire 
me?ttorial, the Eeview gays : 

*<The sufferers here most correctly at- 
trioute their losses to the late increase in 
the Tftlue of money, but they seem to look 
for relief in a deterioration of the standard. 
In this view we do not eoncur with them, 
only because we think so desperate a 
remedy is not necessary, for that othep and 
unexceptional plans may be resorted to for 
the relief of industry Next to a di- 
rect increase of the supply of the precious 
metals, the most obvious resource seems 
to . be to augment the efficiency of that 
which we possess, by a degrieidation of the 
standard — ^in other words, by diminishing 
the intrinsic value of the coinage ; cutting, 
for instance, our sovereigns, shillings, and 
other pieces of money,* into two or more 
parts, which should each, by law, retain the 
nominal value of the whole. This is, in 
substance, the proposal which seems to find 
most favor with the persons who have 
spoken or written on the subject of the 
currency for some years past. It is this, as 
we have seen, that is advocated by the iron 
trade, and by their powerful champions, the 
Messrs. Atwood. It is this to which Mr. 
Weston, and a large body of agriculturists, 
have been long pointing as the only prac-> 
ticable mode of permitting them to come 
to an equitable adjustment with their cred- 
itors pt«6Wc and private We 

acknowledge, indeed, the force of the re- 
torts levelled by the advocates of this al- 
teration against their opponents, when the 



necessity of preserving the national faith 
inviolate is thrown in their teeth. They 
ask, with bitterness^ and with justice too : 

"*I8 faith to be kept only with the 
moneyed interests '? Was no good faith to 
be kept with the landholder, the merchant, 
the manufacturer, the vast laboring popu- 
lation who bore the weight of the national 
struggle, who cheerfully made great ai^ 
numerous sacrifices during the war, and 
who continue the real strength and great- 
ness of the kingdom ? No faith tohat&cer 
ioaa kept ipUh them. They, through their 
representatives, engaged themselves to a 
debt of so many pound notes — ^but not to the 
same number of sovereigns — to a debt con- 
sisting of money, at it9 then value, but they 
protest agamst being held responsible for the 
same annual sum now that its valu^ has 
been artificially davbled. Does not good 
faith require thiit the soale should be held 
fairly between debtor and creditor ? Was 
it eonaistent with^ the national faith, upon 
the plea of arresting the progress of de^ 
preciation in 1819, to tiim the tables wholly 
the other way, and> by reviving an obsolete 
standard, to give to moneyed obligations a 
value that ie a command over the produce and 
property of others, which the persons origi- 
nally forming those contracts could never 
have contemplated, and which consigned at 
once to overwhelming and unmerited ruin, 
the commerce, the manufactures, and agri- 
culture of the empire V 

" We freely admit the weight of these 
remonstrances. We acknowledge that, 
through an overstrained anxiety for observ- 
ing the letter of the national faith, the 
spirit of the obligation was disregarded, 
and a gross injustice committed on the 
great body of producers throughout the 
kingdom, as well as on all debtors. It is 
true — 

<< < Nothing could be more honorable than 
the feeling which induced our statesmen to 
return to the ancient standard ; but, to our 
sorrow, their estimate of its effects was 
much below the mark. They did not see 
what a revolution of property would ensue. 
They consulted our honor, our reputed 
solvency, but not our real means. Mr. 
Ricardo told them the change would be 
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ftye per cent. Eyents have pioyed it fifty. 

There remains another course for 

consideration; one which we haye urged 
for some time past upon the public, as the 
true mode of relief from our monetary dif- 
ficulties. We mean the removal 

(^ the mischieTOUs restrictions which now 
fetter the circulation of credit through this 
country, and the concession of the free 
right of commerce to provide itself with 
whatever instruments it may require for 
effecting its exchanges uninterfered with 
by those officious legislative intermeddlings 
which experience has sufficiently proved to 
be fatal to almost everything they touch, 
but to nothing so much so as to the cur- 
rency. It is physically impossible to carry 
on the commerce of the civilized world by 
the aid of a purely metallic currency — ^no, 
not though our gold and silver coins were 
eveiy tenth year debased to a tenth ! Why, 
in London alone, five millions sterling 
($25,000,000) are daily exchanged at the 
clearing-house in the course of a few hour& 
We should like to see the attempt made to 
bring this infinity of transactions to a set- 



tlement in coined money. Credit money, 
lA some shape or other, always has, and 
must have, performed the part of a circula- 
ting medium to a very considerable extent. 
And (by one of those wonderful compen^ 
satory processes which so frequently claim 
the admiration of every investigation of 
civil as well as of physical economy) there 
is in the nature of credit an elasticity 
which causes it, when left unshackled by 
law, to adapt itself to the necessities of 
commerce and the legitimate demands of 

the market The only measures 

which appear to us to be needed upon the 
expiration of the bank charter, are : 1st. 
That all banks be required to deposit secu- 
rity in government stock tcv the full amount 
of the notes they issue. 2d. That the law 
be repealed which forbids the issue of notes 
under five poimds. 3d. We would make 
the notes of metropolitan hanks only con- 
vertible into bars of bullion, on the plan of 
Mr. Ricardo, and allow the notes of countiy 
banks to be paid in those of the metropoU 
itan banks.'** 
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THE following table> compiled from 
data, given by John Taylor, Jr., and 
Ayres' Financial Begister^ gives the 
amount of debt bonded, the equivalent 
in three per cent, consols, the stock 



created for one hundred pounds in 
money, the highest and the lowest 
prices for consols, and the market 
value of paper currency per cent., 
from 1800 to 1824 inclusive : 





Amount of 


EcfQivalent 


stock crea- 


The 


The 


Market Value of 


Tears. 


Debt 


in 8 per cent. 
Bonds. 


ted for £100 


Bigbeet 


Lowest 


Paper Cur- 




Bonded. 


in Money. 


Price. 


Price. 


rency per cent. 


1800. . . . 


£20,500,000 


£32,185,000 


£158 md. 


67)^ 


60 


£100 005. 2d 


1801.... 


36,910,000 


63,578,100 


174 64 


70 


^H 


91 12 6 . 


1802.... 


25,000,000 


32,990,630 


132 17 


79 


66 


91 14 2 


1803. . . . 


12,000,000 


20,483,330 


173 55 


76 


63^ 


97 6 10 


1804.... 


14.500,000 


26,390,000 


185 00 


66% 


97 6 10 


1M6.... 


22,500,000 


41,800,000 


177 20 


62 


57 


97 6 10 


1806.... 


20,000,000 


33,200.000 


167 70 


U% 




97 6 10 


1S07 . . . . 


15,700,000 


24,798,290 


159 20 


e4|| 


97 6 10 


1808.... 


14.500,000 


23,530,622 


102 67 


69>i 


22 4 


97 6 10 


1809.... 


22,532,100 


35,218,740 


161 89 


lOH 


£3H 


97 6 10 


1810. . . , 


21,711,000 


33,112,106 


152 67 


71 


63ii 
54i| 


97 6 10 


1811.... 


24.000,000 


89,724,620 


166 53 


66% 


86 10 6 


1812 ... 


34,721,326 


67,198,380 


180 00 


63* 


92 3 2 


1813, . . . 


64J55.700 


118,7^690 


184 87 


67>^ , 


79 5 8 


18U. . . . 


24,007,100 


36,839,930 


154 17 


72 J^ 


61^.^ 


77 2 


1816. . . . 


54,135,589 


102,787,3140 


19162 


65% 

62 
72 
79 

¥ 

85% 
96% 


57?J 


74 16 6 


1816. . . . 






^ 


5&i^ 

73 

65M 

68M 

75^ 

72 

83% 


83 6 8 


1817.... 






70 6 10 


1818.... 






95 11 


1819.... 






97 8 


18&0.... 




106 


1821.... 






100 


1822.... 






100 


1823.... 






100 


1824 






100 










Total . . . 


£427,473,114 


£723,570,672 






.... 








Ayerage. 






£167 60 


73 


63 


£93 155. Id. 









It will be seen that, although ih% 
bank of England suspended payment 
in 1791, the notes were at par with 
gold in 1800, and again in 1820, and 
continued at par until it resumed pay- 
ment in 1825, the average deprecia- 



tion during the suspension being less 
than seven per cent. It is a striking 
fact that the gi-eater part of this de- 
preciation was during the years from 
1810 to 1815 inclusive, when the loans 
and subsidies given to her allies,. and. 
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the ezpenditttres of the French war, 
created an extraordinary demand for 
specie to be disbursed on the continent 
(these loans and subsidies amounting 
to the enormous sum of $301,047,813 1) 
McCulloch, in a note, (p. 78), says : 
" So early as December, 1794, the Court 
of Directors (of ihib bank) represented to 
goyermaent their uneasinesB on account 
of the debt due by the govemment to the 
bank, and anxiously requested a repayment 
of at least a considerable pait of what had 
been advanced. In January, 1795, they re- 
solved to limit their advances upon tieas* 
ury bills five hundred thousand pounds; 
and, at the same time, they informed Mr. 
Pitt that it was their wish that he would 
adjust his measures for the year, in such a 
manner, as not to depend on any assistance 
from them. On the 11th of February, 1796, 
they resolved, ' Giai it is the opinion of ikis 
court, founded upon ike experience cf the 
late Imperial loan, (Hiai if any further loan 
or advance of money to the Emperor, or to 
any of theforeiffn states, should, in the pres- 
ent state cf affairs, take place, it wiU, in all 
prdbability, prove fatal to the Bank of En^ 

. QOHPABATIVE TALUE OF MONEY. 

If we recur to the value of money, 
as compared with the value of the mass 
of circulating commodities, it will be 
seen that this difference between the 
value of bank notes (paper money) 
and specie indicates ajn increased value 
of the precious metals rather than a 
decreased value of paper money. 

By reference to the table given 
above, it will be seen that, in 1814, 
the public credit was depreciated 
nearly eighty-four per cent., and that 
the yalue of paper, as compared with 
gold, .fluctuated between seventy-two 
and a ialf and sixty-one and a half 
per cent., and yet, the Edinburgh He- 
view, speaking of the effect of the 
causes then operating on prices in 
England, says •,: 



" The bank failures that then occurred 
were the more distressing, as they chiefly 
affected the industrious classes, and fre- 
quently swallowed up in an instant the 
fruits of a loxig life of unremitting and la- 
borious exertion. Thousands upon thou- 
sands, who had, in 1813, considered them- 
.selves as affluent, found they were desti- 
tute of all real property, and sunk, as if by 
enchantment, and without any fs^t of their 
own, into the abyss of poverty 1 The late 
Mr. Homer, the accuracy and extent of 
whose . information on such subjects will 
not be disputed, stated in his place in the 
House of Commons, that the destruction of 
the country bank paper, in 1815 and 1816, 
had given rise to a universality of wretch- 
edness and misery, which had never been 
equalled, except, perhaps, by the breaking 
up of the Mississippi scheme in i'rance." 

BBmsH SUBSmiES. 

Engaged, as England was, in a 
struggle upon which, as she believed, 
depended her maritime and commer- 
cial supremacy, she was compelled to 
advance loans and subsidies to her 
allies, and hence we find that the bank 
was allowed to suspend specie pay- 
ment in 1797, and that in the years 
1814 and 1815, England advanced, in 
loans and subsidies, to Spain, Portu- 
gal, Sicily, Sweden, Russia, Prussia, 
Austria, France^ Hanover, Denmark, 
and other minor powers of the conti- 
nent, i&19,366,307 lbs. %d. (or $96,- 
831,639), and it is, therefore, appa- 
rent, that inasmuch as the current ex- 
penditures of the British army on the 
continent, as well as these large loans 
and subsidies, were paid in specie, the 
demand for specie to meet these pay- 
ments caused the relative depreciation 
of bank notes, the fall of prices, the 
destruction of the country banks, and 
the consequent failures, bankruptcies, 
and distress. Had England used her 
credit, as I propose, instead of using 
the bank credit, there would have 
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been no sadx failures of her banks, 
and ilo such fall of prices or deprecia- 
tion of the values of property. Is it 
not obvious that^ inasmuch as the 
whole capital of the. bank consisted 
of the publio credit, the government, 
having the power of taxing and fund- 
ing, could have purchased gold at tlie 
same price, or less, than that which 
the bank paid for it ? Why, then, did 
the govemq^ent give her credit bear- 
ing interest iiv exchange for bank 
notes bearing no interest ? 

As bank notes were not current on 
the continent the government could 
not pay the loans and subsidies to 
their allies in bank notes, and were, 
therefore, compelled to give a pre- 
mium for gold ; and hence the depre- 
ciation of bank notes as compared 
with gold. 

PAPER MONEY. 

McCuUoch, in his article upon the 
general principles of banking, says ; 

" Every country has a certain number of 
exchanges to make ; and whetlier these are 
effected by the employment of a given num- 
ber of coins of a particular denomination, 
or by the employment of the same number 
of notes of tl^e same denomination, is, in 
this respect, of no importance whatever. 
Notes which have been made a legal ten- 
der, and are not payable on demand, do not 
circulate because they are of the same real 
value *as the commodities for which they 
are exchanged, but they circulate because 
haviQg been selected to perform the func- 
tions of money, they aire as such received 
by all individuals in payment of their debts. 
Notes of this description may be regarded 
as a ELort of tickets or counters to be used 
in computing the value of property, and in 
transferring it from one individual to anoth- 
er. And as they are nowise affected by 
fluctuations of credit, their value, it is ob- 
vious, must depend entirely on the quantity 
of them in circulation as compared with the 
payments to be made through their instru- 
mentality, or the business they have to per- 



form. By reducing the supply of notes be- 
low the supply of coins that would circu- 
late in their place were they withdrawn, 
their value is raised above ihe value of gold; 
while by increasing them to a greater ex- 
tent it is proportionally lowered. 

''H^ice, supposing it were possible to 
obtain any security other than convertibili- 
ty into the ^precious metals, that notes de- 
dared iobe a legci tender would not be is- 
sued in excess, but that iheir number afloat 
would be so adjusted as to preserve their 
value as compared with gold nearly uni- 
form, the obligation to pay them on demand 
might be done away. But it is needless to 
say that no such security can be obt^ed. 
Whenever the power to issue paper, not im- 
mediately convertible, has been conceded 
to any set o/persofis it has been abused, or, 
which is tiie same thing, such paper bijusi 
been uniformly over issued or its value de^ 
preciated by excess." 

EXCESS OF PAPEB HONEY. 

It will be seen that McCulloch's ob- 
jection to an unconvertible paper is 
limited to the fact that whenever the 
power to issue such paper has been 
conceded to any set of persons they 
have imiformly issued it in excess. It 
is apparent that he refers to an issue 
of such paper by banks and bankers, 
and not to an issue by government 
under such a system of taxation and 
funding as would limit the sum in cirr 
culation to the sum wanted as money. 
I agree that an over-issue will depre- 
ciate the value of such a paper, and 
therefore I propose not that it shall 
be issued by the banks but by the 
government, and that the excess be 
funded, and that the funding shall be 
coerced by a judicious system of tax- 
ing. He adds : ' - 

« In 1793, 1814, 1815, 1816, and in 1825, a 
very large proportion of the country banks 
were destroyed, and produced by their fall 
an extent of ruin that has hardly been 
equalled in any other country. And when 
such disasters have already happened it is 
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surely the baondexi duty of govemment to 
binder by evezy meaDS in its power their 
recurrence." 

BAB8 OF GOLD. 

McCulloch was the partisan of fhe 
bank of England, and his remedy 
for the evils of which he complains was 
to strengthen that bank by making 
large bars of gold instead of the cur- 
rent coins a tender, and to prevent an 
issue of small notes by the comitry 
banks. He believed that the large 
dealers would not run upon the bank 
for specie, and that the holders of small 
notes were liable to become alarmed 
and demand payment. His remedy 
was suspension on small sums and 
masses of bullion for large. I would 
recur to the large sums remitted by 
the government to the continent, for 
the support of the armies and in the 
payment of subsidies, as the cause of 
the demand for gold in 1814, 1815, and 
in 1816, and I would explain the mone- 
tary crisis of 1825, by the fact that 
the foreign loans contracted, and the 
vast speculations entered into in Eng- 
land after the war, and before the re- 
sumption of specie payments created 
so great a demand for specie, to comply 
with the engagements then entered 
into, that the pressure upon the bank, 
and the contraction of the currency 
below the specie level produced, then 
the ruinous depreciation of the values 
of property as compared with gold. 
For, as beifore remarked, it is obvious 
that it was the increased value of gold, 
and not the decreased value of bank 
notes, which caused the disasters so 
forcibly described. If, instead of pla- 
cing in the bank an annual average of 

exchequer bills of. $102,145,552 

and of deposits 36,552,166 

and of public revenue. . . 305,446,344 



making ofpublicresources$444,044,062 



the government had issued its own 
credit, in a shape suitable for currency, 
which ufOB a legal tender^ and receiva- 
ble in payment, of the public dues, and 
fimdable at a proper rate of inter- 
est and reconvertible into currency, 
and had required each bank to place 
in the treasury an amount of the re- 
convertible funded debt as a security 
for the payment of their notes, there 
would have been no such speculations 
in foreign loans ; no such deprecia- 
tion of the valfie of credit or of prop- 
erty would have then occurred ; and 
consequently there would have been 
no such baiU^ruptcies and distress. 

PAPER KONET FBEFERABLS TO AN INCREASED 
ALLOY. 

The power to coin money and regu- 
late its value is vested in the British and 
French governments as in ours, and as 
the French livre of 1189 contains only 
the seventy-eighth part of the original 
livre of the year 800, and the English 
povcad unit contains but a small frac- 
tion more than a fourth part of the 
original pound sterling, and the indi- 
vidual obligations, as well as the 
pMic deU of England, h%d been con- 
tracted when the currency was abun- 
dant and cheap, instead of urging the 
issue of the public credit as money 
regulated as proposed, an effort was 
made to reduce the value of the coin- 
age by increasing the alloy or dimin- 
ishing its weight, and the issue before 
the British public was the use of bank 
notes, or of a metallic coin thus de- 
preciated, they preferred a bank note 
convertible into specie ; I would re- 
store the value of our currency by 
making it convertible, not into specie, 
but into a four per cent, reconverti- 
ble bond : instead of depreciating the 
value of metallic coins by increas- 
ing the alloy or reducing the weight. 
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Few, I presume, will deny the pow- 
er of Congress thus 4o depreciate 
the coins of gold or silver ; and 
as in that case the depreciated dol- 
lar would still be a doDar, it is 
clearly in the power of Congress to 
reduca the value of metallic coins 
much below what would be the value 
of the currency under the system which 
I propose. If the alloy in the metallic 
coins was so increased, or the weight 
was so reduced, as that it? exchange- 



able value would be no more than the 
value of the paper dollar issued by 
government, the dollar would be a dol- 
lar still, and as much a legal tender 
ad it nowts. K Congress can so re- 
duce the value of gold, as a tender, 
the argi^ment that Congress cannot 
make paper a tender, because to do so 
would impair the obligation of con- 
tracts, by authorizing payment ift a 
less valuable medium, is untenable. 
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I HAVE doToted the energies of a 
long and eventful life in a continued 
effort to reform the system of credit, 
finance, and currency, of the United 
States. One of the first acts of my 
public life, as chairman of a committee 
of the legislature of Missouri, was to 
examine into and report upon the 
causes of the 

SUSPENSION OF THE BANE OV HISSOUBI. 

One of the measures adopted in 1812 
by " the English party in the United 
States," to enable England " to carry 
into eflTect her own projects in Europe," 
was the organization, in Boston, of a 
combination to depreciate the credit of 
the government of the United States, 
and it was found necessary to permit 
the banks in the Middle, Southern and 
Western states to suspend specie pay- 
ments, that they might lend their notes 
to the government, in exchange for 
treasury notes. It was with the notes 
of these suspended banks that the gov- 
ernment fed, clothed, and paid our 
armies, and gave protection to the 
"beauty and booty" of New Orleans, 
and to our women and children, who 
were exposed to the tomahawk and 
scalping-knife of the merciless allies of 
Great Britain. The war of 1812, car- 
ried many volunteers into the Indian 
territory, the Indian title to much of 
which was extinguished by the treaties 
of peace. The revival of our foreign 
trade, and the sales of public land, 
placed a large amount of the notes of 
the suspended banks in the public 



treasury, and the bank of the United 
States was chartered to aid. in the pro- 
cess of resumption. Under the pros* 
sure thus produced, the Southern and 
Western banks did resume, but the 
bank of the United States being the 
depository, and required to convert 
into specie the notes received for cus- 
toms and for the public lands, the 
pressure for specie became so severe, 
that Mr. Cheves, who had been elected 
president of the bank, made an ar- 
rangement with Mr. Crawford, then 
Secretary of the Treasury, under which 
it was agreed that large sums, nearly 
equal to the whole amount of their own 
circulation, should be left as deposites, 
with certain selected state banks, upon 
condition that they would convert the 
notes of other banks, received in pay- 
ment for public lands, and remit the 
specie to the branches of the bank of 
.fte United States. And thus we found 
that the bank of Missouri, in St. Louis, 
and the bank of Edwardsville, in Illi- 
nois, both being deposit banks situated 
on opposite sides of the river, were re- 
quired to convert the notes of each 
other into specie, to be sent, by the 
same steamer, to the branch of the 
bank of the United States in Louisville. 
The committee ascertained this fact. 
We saw that the arrangement was in- 
tended to relieve the bank of the 
United States from the odium, by mak- 
ing the local deposit banks war upon 
each other for the benefit, as we then 
supposed, of the bank of the United 
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States. We did not then realize, nor did 
I do so until long theroaftery that the 
bank of the United States — ^and, indeed, 
the whole banking system of the United 
States — ^was but a part, and the weaker 
part, of the financial Byutem which, as 
then organized, enabled England, at 
will, " to carry into eflTeot her own proj 
ects in Europe.'' The specie whidx 
the bank of the United States then took 
from the Southern and Western banks, 
was remitted, through the agency of 
our commerce, to London, to aid the 
bank of England to resume specie pay- 
meats. The effect was to reduce the 
exchangeable value of land and other 
western property more than one half-^ 
the goveniment of tiie ^United States 
compelling the purchasers of public 
land, from whom unpaid instalments 
were due under the then existing sys-. 
tern of land sales, to relinquish their 
purchases, for which they were unable 
to make payment, at a loss of more 
than fifty per cent, on the sums pre- 
viously paid. 

THB POWEB OP THE BANK OP ENGLAND. 

With the knowledge which I then 
had, I attributed the monetary pressure 
upon the South and West, and the 
fluctuations in the values of property, 
to ihe controlling influence of the bank 
of the United States ; and believed 
that the power of that, bank consisted 
chiefly in her control of the public de- 
posits. I was, therefore, no less op- 
posed to the system of pet banks, 
organized, upon the removal of the de- 
posits in 1833, as a party measure, in- 
tended to promote the dection of Mr. 
Tan Buren. It was not until I visited 
London in 1841, and conversed with 
Mr. Wiggin, that I came to under- 
stand the power and influence which 
the bank of England had exerted and 
cotild at any time exert^ over our 



monetary system, by the export of our 
spepie. I then saw that the crisis of 
183*7 and 1840 was the result of a de- 
liberate combination to revolutionize 
the machinery of the American trade. 

THS BANK OF TH8 UNITE]) STATES— THE 
CAUSE 07 ITS FAILUBE. 

The failure to renew the chatter by 
Congress compelled the bank of the 
United States to accept a charter from 
the state of Pennsylvania, which made 
it necessary for that bank to sellout 
its branches. The funds thus obtained, 
were chiefly in the notes of the pet 
banks, the payment of which in specie 
would have created a monetary crisis. 
The directors, therefore, invested the 
greater part in state bonds, and in ad- 
vances upon eotton and American ex- 
ports, relying upon the sale of these 
in Eui^pe to reinstate the capital of 
the bank. With this view, the produce 
was consigned to a house established 
in Liverpool for that purpose, and Mr. 
Jaudon, the cashier of the bank, was 
sent to London with the state bonds. 
Relying upon the sales of cotton and 
state securities for funds to make the 
paymeoMj^he bank drew bills on their 
correspondents in London and Paris to 
enable the merchants, who had lost by 
the great fire in New York, to pay their 
European creditors.. Fully aware of the 
arrangements made by the bank of the 
United States, and that the produce held 
by Biddle and Humphries, apart from 
the much larger amount of state securi- 
ties held by Mr. Jaudon, was more than 
ample to meet the bills drawn by the 
bank of the United Statos, the bank of 
England passed an order that no bill 
predicated on the purchase of any 
Ammcan produce should be discounted. 
The consequence was that Biddle andf 
Humphries could not sell cotton, nor 
could Mr. Jaudon sell state.bonds, and^ 
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on the last hour of the last day he had 
to go forty miles into th<y country to 
get Morrison &'Co. to lend him the 
funds, on an hypothecation of state 
bonds, to save the bank from protest 
The process of hypothecation and re- 
newal, at ruinous rates, was continued 
until the balance was paid by a sur- 
rende^r of securities, at rates 0o mpch 
below their par that the increased 
value was estimated in 184S, by the 
American correspondent bf Messrs. 
Morrison & Go.« at two apd a half mil- 
lions of dollars. 

We have seen the eflfdct of that com- 
bination upon the interests of the 
people of the South, as illustrated in 
the depreciation of the market value 
of cotton caused by the utter destruc- 
tion of American credit. Bui no es- 
timate has been or can be made of the 
aggregate losses of the American, 
people, by the surrender^ to the bank 
of England and the money changers of 
Europe, of the entire control of our 
currency and of credit^ including, aa 
that surrender does, the control of the 
value of our industry and our com- 
merce and of their products. 

THB MONSTARr CRISIS ' OF l&Sf^^^XEtX>^ 
BOTHSCmiD. 

That we may form some imperfect 
estimate of the eflTect of that " con- 
trol,'' we refer to the monetary crisis 
of 1851, and of the causes whidi pro- 
duced it. As we have said the tradi- 
tionary policy of fiussia has been to 
seize upon Constantinople and the 
Dardanelles, as the gate to the com- 
merce of India. It so happened that I 
was in Paris in the winter of 1841-*2. 
England, wishing to so adjust the 
boundary of Maine as to obtain a 
more direct communication between 
Halifax and Quebec, bad just announ- 
ced the appointment of Lord Ashbur- 



ton as a special envoy to Washington ; 
having made a treaty with other pow- 
ers, the purpose of which was to so 
modify the law of nations as to enable 
her to seize American ships suspect- 
ed of being engag^ in the slave trade, 
to be condemned by a British court, 
and thus enable her to monopolize the 
trade of Africa, the ratification of 
which was then pending before the 
French Chamber of Deputies. A few 
days after I reached Paris, I was in- 
vited to a diplomatic dixmer, by Oen. 
Cass, who introduced me to Baron 
Bothschild, saying that I was just 
from the United States, and could give 
more information about American so* 
curities than any person then in Eu- 
rope. ^*Ah," said Bothschild, rising 
from his seat, " what can you say about 
your country ?" I replied, " What about 
my country?'* He said, "About paying 
your debts — ^paying your debts, sir. My 
London correspondent writes to me 
to^y asking whether you can bor- 
row any money on the continent, and 
my reply is not a dollar, sir, not a dol- 
lar.'' "Ah," said I, "if you suppose that 
we are like the kings of Europe, com- 
pelled to come to you to ask permission 
to go to war, you are under a great 
mistake, sir ; a very great mistake." 
"How so ^^ said he. I replied : " No one 
knows better than you do, the value 
of credit ; you know that we have 
paid our national debt. You know 
that we have all liie elements of war 
within our own control, and that hav- 
ing the power of taxation, we can com- 
mand the requisite resources, with 
our treasury notes. We have no wish 
to go to war, wd do not intend to 
make war, but we have more than 
three millions of freemen, whose priv- 
ilege it is to fight in defence of their 
country, in case we are invaded ; and 
more tiian tiiiat, sir, we can, in a very 
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short time, create a fleet of steamships 
which would drive back the whole 
piratical fleets of Europe, if you dare 
send them with your money, to invade 
us. You greatly mistakCi if you sap- 
pose that we want your money to en- 
able us to defend our country." "Ah," 
said he, " will you come and see me ? 
I would like to talk with you.'' 

SIR HENRT XLLIS. 

At dinner, I was seated between an 
American on my left and an English- 
man on my right, and repeated to the 
American the substance of what had 
been said, and added, that it seemed 
{hat the purpose of England was war, 
as a means of emancipating our slaves, 
but that, in* case of war, we would 
form a European alliance which would 
emancipate hor East India subjects, 
and open the trade of India to the 
world. I noticed that the atten- 
tion of the Englichman was excited. 
On the next day, Qeneral Cass said : 
" Do you know the gentleman who sat 
next you, on the right, at dinner yes- 
terday? I inquired who he was. 
General Cass said : " Sir Henry Ellis, 
{he brother-in-law of Mr. Bobinson, the 
president of the board of trade. He 
was one of the governors of India, and 
British embassador to Persia. He is 
a chosen diplomat of England, and is 
now attached to the British embassy 
in Paris, because Paris is the centre 
of European diplomacy." " Then," said 
I, "he heard that at dinner which 
interested him." "Tes," said General 
Cass, " he asked me who you were ; 
and you lost nothing by passing 
through my hands." 

A few days afterwards. Sir Henry 
called on me, and we had a full and 
frank conversation, in which I told 
him that our desire was to maintain 
peaceful relations with England, but 



that instead of uniting with England 
to emancipate our slaves, it was 
manifestly the interest of the other 
powers of Europe to unite with us in 
abolishing her monopoly^ of the trade 
with India. He urged me to write 
out the substance of my remarks, say- 
ing that he wished to communicate 
what I had said to Lord Aberdeen. I 
hesitated, saying, that I was but a pri- 
vate citizen, and doubted the pro- 
priety of making such a communico- 
tion. He insisted, saying that I was 
not aware how important it might be. 
Thus urged, I assented, and began to 
write, but before I had finished, re- 
flecting upon the remarks of Baron 
Eothschild, ,and the conversation with 
Sir ELenry, and^he tone of the London 
presS) I became so muclMj^xcited that 
I could not write in terzns sufficiently 
respectful, and called up^n 

COUNT HETKKDOltF, 

Who was then in Parifij^^s a special 
confidential agent of th^ Emperor of 
Russia, who explained to me, that 
Russia was building a railroad from 
St Petwsburg, through Moscow to 
Odessa^, and had then commenced 
building a fleet at Sevastopol with « 
view to the ccHumand of the Black 
Sea, and the occupation of the Darda- 
nelles, and^gave me letters to the pres- ^ 
ent Emperor and others at St. Peters- 
burg, with ihe understanding that in 
case of a rupture with England, I ; 
would go to St. Petersburg to aid in 
the organization of a European and 
American coalition against the mari- 
time supremacy of England./ Upon 
communicating what 1 had'done and 
heard to the President, Mr. Tyler, he 
forwarded to me, in Paris, an auto- 
graph letter, instructing Mr. Todd, 
then our minister in Russia, to intro- 
duce me to the Emperor. * 
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rPHE progress of the negotiations at 
-*- Washington, promising a peaceable 
adjustment of pending issnes, I return- 
ed to London, and having been furnished 
by the State Department with an ab- 
stract of the statistics cf the census of 
1840, and having beeil invited by Mr. 
Delane to write for the London IHmes, 
my letters led to an intimate acquaint* 
with Mr. Cobden, Joseph Hume, Mr. 
McGregor, 9tid other influential per- 
sons, and brought me into direct com^ 
munication with Sir Robert Peel, Lotd 
Aberdeen, Lord Palmerston, and Lord 
John Eussell. I was told that the 
Queen had said to Lord Melbourne, 
that, when he would say to her that 
the whigs fcould maintain themselves 
in power, she would authorize him to 
•organize a government of which Lord 
John Russell should be the chief. I 
was told who were to form his cabinet, 
and saw and conversed with them as 
to the means of maintaining friendly 
relations between the United States 
and England. I conversed upon this 
subject with Lord Jobn Russellhim- 
self ; and, at the request of one of his 
intimate and confidential friends, who 
now holds a high, confidential trust, 
spent two weeks at his residence, that 
we might the more fully discuss the 
relations between the two countries. 

ENGLAND AND TEXAS. 

I had ascertained that a negotiation 
was pending for b, loan of five mil- 
lions of dollars to the Texan govern- 



JQSJ^ on a pledge of land in Texas, 
ancTon the condition that, if Great 
Britain would guarantee the payment 
of the interest, Texas w ould s tipulate 
t hat she would emancipate her slaves, 
an d j»ive a ple dge that she wouldjnot 
be annexed to the United ' States. I 



remonstrated against such an interfer* 
ence in our relations with Texas, and 
complained that the purpose of Eng- 
land seemed to be to place a barrier 
between us an^ the Pacific, and asked 
why 'did not Lord Ashburton adjust 
the Oregon as well as the northeast- 
em boundary. To this the reply was, 
that if I would look upon the map of 
the world I would see that Oregon is 
the most remote part of the habitable 
globe to England, and that, therefore, 
England did not want Oregon ; be- 
cause " tiie policy of eur government 
[meaning Lord John Russell's govern- 
ment] wiU be rich customers rather than 
poor colonies, we, therefore, don't want 
Oregon, but, as no British government 
can sacrifice any British interest, if 
you want Oregon you must pay us a 
sum sufficient to satisfy the North- 
west Pur Company." A sum then not 
estimated at more than five hundred 
thousand dollars, or, at most, one mil- 
lion of dollars. In a subsequent con- 
versation with Lord John Russell, he 
said : " Tell Mr. Tyler, that I cannot 
take power now, because I wish Sir 
Robert Peel to adjust the Irish ques- 
tion, but that the first act of my 
government, when I do take power, 
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will be to place the relations between 
the United States and England on the 
most friendly basis. If you want 
Texas, take it. If yon want Mexico, 
take it. Our poUey will he rich cus- 
tomers rather than poor oohnies^ and 
we know that both Texas and Mexico 
will be worth moch Aore to ns if yon 
hare them than if we have ihem ow> 
selves.^ 

MR. CALHOUN, TEXAS AND MEXICO. 

These facts and conversatiops were 
communicated from London to Mr. 
Tyler and Mr. Calhoun, in letters urg* 
ing upon the President the Appoint- 
ment of Mr. Calhoun as Secretary of 
State, and upon thQ latter^ that it was 
his duty to accept, that he might con- 
duct the negotiation for the annexation 
of Texas, thjQ purchase of California, 
and the adjustment of our northwest- 
em boundary. 

The following is an extract from a 
letter to Mr. Calhoun, dated London 
29th September, 1848 : 

•* If you go into Mr. Tyler's cabinet you 
can control events. It will not do for you 
to eay that you cannot consent to tajco a 
subordinate station. That is placing, your- 
self aboTe the public interests. As a citi- 
zen of the republic you owe your services 
wherever they can be available. The 
crisb in which the relations between the 
United States and England are placed, 
is such as to demand of you any sacrifice. 
I do not believe that there is any man who 
oon render as much service to the country, 
e9pecially to the cause in which you have 
so long labored, as you can da by coming 
into the State Department, and it is mani- 
fest that being there you can do much if 
you cannot accomplish all that we desire 
in relation to England. If you are in the 
State Department, and invite that govern- 
ment to send a commission, and they fail 
to send them, or sending them fail satis- 
&etorily to adjust all the points of difficulty 
between us, it will, I am sni^ cause the 



overthrow of the present ministers^ and 
bring in mUftn prepaied and pledged to grant 
us aU.tbat weaak, both in ralaticm to trade 
and to boundary.^ 

Mr. Calhoim was tendered and ac- 
cepted the appointment as Secretary 
of State, and refermce to his negotia- 
tion will show that his purpose was to 
maintain our right in Oregqn up to 
49% intending, that being conceded, 
to extinguish the Britidi daimson the 
Pacific coast - by |yizrchase. At his re- 
quest I went to ICexioo to aid in con- 
ductiz^ the negotiation lor the acqniai 
tion oi Texas, New Mexico, and Cali- 
fornia, and upon handing me his letter 
of insiaructions, he rsmarked : '' If yon 
succeed in this negotiation our com- 
merce in the Pacifio will, in a few 
years, be greatly more ^valuable than 
that in the Atlantic." 

U^EBFEBENCE OF THE BBITISH CHABGE. 

Upon reaching Mexico I found Santa 
Anna at the head of en army opposed 
to Herera, who was at the head of 
Congress, and as nothing could be 
done without the concurrence of the 
Presid)ent and Congress, an arrange- 
ment was made for a movement in 
Texas which would enable the United 
States to Interpose, atid thus obtain 
the conoeasions wanted. I came to 
Texas, explained to the President of 
Texas and to the Congress, the meas- 
ures which had been agreed on, and 
which would have been approved and 
adopted but for the iiiterference of Mr. 
Elliot, the British Charge to Texas, who 
induced the President, Mr. Jones, to 
believe that he could and would induce 
the Mexican government to recognize 
the independence of Texas ; and hav- 
ing, by that assurance, defeated the 
pending measures, did go to Mexico 
and obtained a proposition of the 
Mexican government to treat with 
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Texas, for the recognition of her in- 
dependence, upon the condition Uud 
Texas should not le annexed to the 
United States. (See Appendix.) 

THE FDHPOSl OF THIS RIFSBBNCB 

To the past history of this conntry, 
as connected with the measures and 
policy of England, is to connect that 
past history with subsequent events. 
The war in the Crimea, and the de- 
stmction of the Russian fleet by the 
combined armies and navies o( Eng- 
land and France, and the closing of 
the Black sea and the Dardanelles, com- 
pelled Russia to look to the naviga- 
tion of the Amoor river (the Mississippi 
of Northern Asia), and a railroad con- 
necting that navigation with Moscow 
and St. Petersburgh, as the only means 
of participating in the trade with In- 
dia and China ; and therefore the ink, 
upon the treaty of Paris, was scarcely 
dry before the agents of Russia were 
found in Japan and China, and pro- 
posals were issued for a loan of two 
hundred and fifty millions of dollars 
to construct a railroad connecting St. 
Petersburg and Moscow with the 
Amoor and the Russian territory newly 
acquired from China. It will be re* 
membered that during the Crimean war 
the British fleet were repulsed in their 
attack on the Russian fleet at the 
mouth of the Amoor, and with this 
knowledge of the purposes of Russia, 
and of England and France, we are at 
no loss to account for the wars in In- 
dia and China. Who so blind as not 
to see 

THE INCREASED VALUE OF VANCOUVER'S 
ISLAND AND FUGEl'S SOUND? 

Oregon is no longer the most remote 
part of the habitable globe to England. 
Its value is no longer estimated by the 
fur trade. It has become the depot 



whence the British navy, which is 
to enforce and protect British mari- 
time and commercial supremacy in the 
PacifiOi is to eommunicate with and 
receive the ordeili of the admiralty 
in London ; and faenoe. Sir Morton 
Peto and his associates expended more 
than seventy millions of dollars in the 
construction of the Grand Trunk Rail- 
road of Canada. Hence, the elder son 
of the Queen of England crossed the 
ocean and laid the capstone of the 
Victoria bridge; and hence, again. 
Sir Morton and his associate capitalists. 
have appropriated their hundreds of 
millions to build railways connecting 
their Grand Trunk Railway with the 
Pacific ; and hence, they promise to 
give any sum that may be required to 
facilitate their communications with 
their navy and their commerce on the 
Pacific. Does any one ask what con- 
nection there is between the Grand 
Trunk Railroad of Canada, Sir Morton 
Peto and the Pacific road, the British 
naval depot in Puget's Sound, the 
French movement in Mexico, and the 
antinglavery conspiracy ? In reply we 
refer to the fact, that Prance united 
with England in the wars in the Crimea 
and in China — ^that while England 
arrests the progress of Russia by a 
bloody and expensive war, she not only 
tolerates the acquisitions of France, 
including the Suez canal, and her con- 
quests in Cochin-China, but she recog- 
nises and approves the occupation and 
appropriation of Mexico, as part of 
the measures, which are intended to 
prevent the maritime and commercial 
supremacy of the United States, who 
are admitted to be^ her only rival on 
the seas. ^.^^ 
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TRIBUTE TO FOREIGN CREDITORS. 



Let us pause for a moment and sui^ 
vey our position. We have seen that 
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the annual contributions levied upon 
us by our foreign creditors, in the 
shape of interest and dividends on 
federal and state bonds, and railroad 
bonds and shares, are at least one 
hundred millions of doUars, which 
sum, compounded at six per cent. t)or 
annum for thirtytwo years, wiU give 
nine thousand and eighty-eight millions 
dollars. Suppose that by the use of 
foreign capital to build our roads, 
we treble tiiis annual tribute, we will 
pay three hundred millions of dollars 
per annum for the privilege of riding 
on American railroads owned by Brit- 
ish capitalists, and paying British 
rates fQr the transportation of Ameri- 
can produce. pui:chased by British 
agents at British prices I I Will not 
such a system convert us into hewers 
of wood and drawers of water for the 
benefit of British capitalists? We 
have seen tl^at the time once was 
when our ancestors were compelled to 
sell aad to b\iy from our British, task- 
masters and from them ,only. When 
" it was the decided^^inioQ of ahnpst 
aU the marchants and ppliticiani of 



England,'' that "theorUy vseqfAmerir 
can colonies or West India isUmds is the 
nwnopoly of their consumption and the 
carriage of their producer Then our 
ancestor^ ^ftfsse impelled to send their 
''sugar, molasses, ginger, fustic, to- 
bacco, cotton, indigo, coffee, hides, 
shins, iron, eoni, lumber," &c., &c., " in 
British-built ships, to he laid upon the 
British shore, before they could be for- 
warded to their final destination." The^ 
plan of restoifng the control of the 
bank of England and of the " money 
n^chants" of England, over our credit / 
and our currency, and surrendering to [ 
th^m the construction and control of 
our railroads, will enable them to levy 
an4 collect a tribute upon otir travel 
and transportation by land, like unto 
the tribute they levied and collected 
from our ancestors upon their travel, 
andtrahfifportationbjfeea. Why should \ 
we go' to England and pay her a | 
tribute for the privilege of using her I 
public debt to build our railroads? / 
.Why should we not use our public/ 
debt as she has used hers ? 
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THE Constitution gfres to OongreeB 
power to coin money and to reg- 
ulate its value, and of foreign coins. 
It also provides that no etate shall 
coin money, emit bSls of credit, or 
make anything else than gold and sil- 
ver coin a legvA tender in payment of 
debts, and it is obvioui^ that, in the 
consimction of these provisions, we 
should refer to Ihe contemporaneous 
history of the tunes, as explanatory of 
their purpose. In doing this, wo find 
that eadii of th9 states had issued 
paper money, which under the 06nsti*^ 
tution they were forbidden to do. We 
also find that the confederate congress 
had issued pajier money, whidi, by 
the federal constitution, the federal 
Congress were not forbidden to do. 
It is, therefore, obvious that as the 
unrestricted power to coin money and 
regulate its.value, whether metallic or 
paper, was given to Congress, and 
that although the states were forbid- 
den to issue paper money, no such I'e- 
striction was placed on the power of 
Congress, therefore Congress may is- 
sue paper money. And why were the 
states forbidden to issue paper money ? 
It was because, if each of the states 
were permitted to issue "bills of 
credit," neither Congress nor the states 
could regulate their value. The pur- 
pose was to create a common money 
of like value in all the states, and the 
sole power of coinage and of regula- 
ting its value was, therefore, given to 
Congress, leaving with Congress the 



sole power todetennine whether our 
money shall be metallic or paper. 

07 WSIOHTS Amu MSASURS3. 

As a ftirtber elucidation of the pur- 
pose of the Constitution, the same 
clause which gives the power to coin 
money and to regulate its value, gives 
to Congress power to fix a statdardof 
weights and measures. It is manifest 
that the purpose was to give to Con- 
gress the control over the standard of 
values and of quantities so as to en- 
able contracting parties to know pre- 
cisely what the one is bound to de^ 
liver and the other is entitled to re- 
ceive^-for money bears the same rda4 
tiom to the values of property that the 
yard-stick does to the quantity of 
cloth, and that weights and measures 
do to commodities. 

CAN CONGBBSS REGULATE THE VALUE OF 
GOLD AND SILVER COIN, 

So long as the Bank of England, by 
refusing to renew the discount of com- 
mercial paper, and raising the rate of 
interest, can so increase the value of 
gold in London, as to cause large ship- 
ments of gold from New York to Lon- 
don ? Would it be a proper discharge 
of their duty if Congress were to per- 
mit the Bank of England to reduce the 
length of the yard stick one half when 
we buy English cloths, and double the 
weights when we sell them American 
cotton 7 If Congress permits the Bank 
of England to quadruple the value of 
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money, and to thus cause a correipQiid- 
ing depreciation in the exchangeable 
Taltte of property, would /that be a 
proper exercise of the pover to rege- 
late the vahie of money ? 

In view of the obligations dsTolwd 
upon Congress by the Oonstitution, 
and the exigencies of tbe< political^ 
financial, cotDmerctal, and indnstrial 
crisis in which we are placed, I pre- 
pared and submitted to the Secretary 
of tiie Treasury the following 

rU» FOB KATIOKAL BANKS 4KD NATXOVAL 
GUBBEJirGY. 

1st. All payments by the United 
States to be made in gold or 'silver, or 
else in exchequer bills or four-pei-oent 
coupon bonds. 

2d The exchequer bills to be re- 
ceivable in payment of bH dues to the 
United States ; to be of denominstiOQS 
suited for currency; to be a l^gai 
tender in payment of debts, unless 
otherwise stipulated by special con* 
tract ; and at all times convertible, at 
the will of the holder, into four-per- 
cent, coupon bonds of the United 
States. 

dd. The bonds to be of denominar 
tions jmA less than five hundred dol* 
lars, payable at the "pleasure of tbe 
government, bearing interest^ at the 
rate of four per cent, payi^ble semi- 
, annually, in exchequer bills, and at-all 
times convertible, at the will of the 
holder, into exehequer bills. 
'4th. Any person, or association of 
peri^ns, who may have d^wsited fifty 
thousand dollars or more with tbe 



Treasurer of the United States, in the^vertOde. We> knbw that Mr< Cobb, 



fotlr-per-cent. coupon ' bonds of the 
United States, as a collateral secmity 
for the redemption of tiielr bank notes, 
to be authorised to become bankers 
and to receive from the Ck)mptrollar'.of 
the Currency bank notes, payable in 



gold or silver or in exehequer bills, 
feir aaamouat equal to the sum of the 
four^pex-^^t. bonds deposited for their 
reden^jtion, 

6th. Nq one tQ bo authorized to ifsue 
bank notes who shall not bave de- 
posited the vequi^ite four-per'^^ent. cou- 
pon bonds as a security for their re- 
demption in es:<fliequer bills, 

6Ul The bonds deposited fts a se/^ur- 
ity for the redemption of bank not^s, 
the exchequer bilU heldby a bank, the 
capital stock and the profits of banks, 
to be^ exempt from taxation by autb»r- 
ity of the federal or .state government. 

UK The rate of interest charged by 
banks on loans and on advances of 
money, never to be more than five per 
cent» per aimum.. , 

8th, Any perscm to be permitted to 
deposite gold gt silver in the treasury 
of iiie United St(^8,^aii4, with the as- 
sent of the Secretary, receive certifi- 
cf^tes payable, in specie, which Qert^fi- 
ca^s shall alwaiys be receivable at j^ 
in p9^x»enL of caston^ duties. 
• 9th. Customs. duties to Repayable 
with thu9 assefnt of the Secretajry of 
tba Treasury, in exchequer bills, at 
their cuirent market value in go|d. 

COMMENT. 

A bank noteis worthas much asgold 
if it be coavart&i&into gold, and it-is 
W0rih> as .nmoli as' gold . because i^i is 
so eoDfvertibla« The oonvertihility 
into .gold, is therafiore the principle 
whieh regulates its value, i and tbc^* 
fore the value dsf^ends apon the value 
of Hm gold into which it may be con- 



while^ Seossterj of. the Treasury, pfrid« 
off part of the nationaLdebt, at twenty 
per oeal psevioia; and therefore if our 
bank notes hadtheabeen convertible in- 
to our six per cents., then our hank notes 
would have been worth twenty per 
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ceat. more than gold. The rux pro* 
poses to make our hank notes eon- 
▼ertible at all times into exchequer 
bills, which are convertible into four 
per cent. conpcMi bonds — ^which bonds 
being the only basis of the issue of 
bank notes, will give fonr per cent, on 
their coupons, and 'five per cent, on 
their bank notes, making mne per 
cent. And hence, I assume, that as 
before the war our six per cents, were 
worth, in the Europeon market, tw^itj 
per cent, more than gold, an arrange^ 
ment which will give the holders nine 
per cent, on our four per cents, will 
make them worth as much as gold. If 
so, then, as our exchequer bills would 
be convertible into four per cents., 
and as the bank notes would repre- 
sent four per cents., and be payable in 
exchequer bills, our bank notes would 
be worth as much as gold. And I 
argue that although the &ct, that gold 
and exchequer bills would each be a 
legal tender, will equalize their value 
as money, ^yet, inasmuch as neither 
our lour per cents., our bank notes, nor 
our exchequer bills, will be a legal 
tender in England, and our bank notes 
will represent four per cents., which 
are convertible into exchequer bills 
which are a legal tender here, and no 
pressure of the bank screw in London 
can export our bank notes or our ex- 
chequer bills, and the amount of our 
public debt is such as to enable us at 
all times to command the. amount of 
four per cent, which may be required 
as the basis for bank issues ; therefbte, 
our four per cents, will be a better 
basis for a national currency than 
gold ftpd silver* It will be more abun* 
dantand therefore cheaper-— end yet 
as it will represent our four per cents., 
whidi under the {Jan will yield nine 
per cent., and cannot be exported as 
gold would be, it will be more stable 



in value, and therefore a better money 
thangokL 

Qold and the treasury note i&re both 
a legal tender, and the value of both 
as money consists in that fact. Grold 
has a specalative commercial value^ 
because it is a legal tender in London, 
which the treasury note is not. If 
Congress were to make the treasury 
notfi( the only liegal tender in the 
United States, and gold should cease 
to be a tender elsewhere, then gold 
would cease to be -money, and as our 
treasury note would be momej here 
although it would not be money in 
London, yet then the treasury note 
would be more valuable than gold, be- 
cause it is money, and only so because 
it is money. The value, therefore, of 
gold as money as welt as of paper, de- 
pends upon the &ct that it is a legal 
tender, and is therefore money ; and 
the value of both gold and paper de- 
pends upon the uses to which ihej are 
applied and the relative demand for 
them. 

TBE PUBPOSE OF TEE PLAN. 

1st. To divorce the goverument 
from the banks, except that as inas- 
much as bank notes will be ^ed as 
money, and it is the duty of O^^ess . 
1> regulate the value of money^ by re- 
quiring the banknotes to be redeemed 
with the national currency, and requir- 
ing the banks to deposit with the 
Comptroller of the Currency, a suffi- 
cient amount of four per cent, convert- 
ible, to redeem' the bank notes put into 
{circulation, Congress wiU regulate the 
value of bank notes, by providing the 
fund for their redemption. . 

2d By refusing to receive bank notes 
in payment of public dues. Congress 
will increase the demand for, and will 
consequently increase the value of the 
national currency. 
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3d, By receiving the national cur- 
rency, and that currency or gold and 
silver only, in payment of public dues 
and in payments from the Treasury, 
the interest on the sum thus used will 
be saved to the government, and to 
that extent lessen the burden of the 
public debt. 

4th. By authorizing the organiza^ 
tion of national banks upon a deposit 
of four per cent, convertible federal 
bonds, and upon such deposit only, 
there would be a reduction of two 
per cent, upon the whole of the bonds 
thus deposited, which would be an 
additional diminution of the public 
debt, and to that extent diminish the 
taxes. 

' 6th. As by this process the whole 
sum of the four per cents, thus used, 
would be converted into capital, and 
be more valuable, as a basis of banking, 
than so much gold, the fund thugf de- 
posited should be made payable at the 
pleasure of the government, and inas- 
much as the demand for it as the basis 
for banking would be permanent, there 
would be no inducement to pay it, 4nd 
thus the people would be relieved from 
so much taxation, which the advocates 
of a specie basis would impose upon 
item. 

6th. It would convert so much of 
the public debt into capital, and 
through its agency create a currency 
so abundant and consequently so 
cheap, as to stunulate the industry 
and enterprise of the whol^ country, 
by enabling every one who has suffi- 
'cient intelligence and can give the 
requisite guarantees for integrity, to 
obtain, for any required term, suffi- 
cient funds to enable him to undertake 
and prosecute any proper enterprise. 

1th. To create a currency stable in 
value, and therefore, as the public debt 
is ample to create all the four per 
7 



cents, that may be wanted as a basis 
of banking, the induc^nent to innrest 
in the four pQi: cents, should be such 
as to command all the capital required 
for that use ; and hence, as the rate of 
interest paid upon the bonds is to bo 
but four per cent., and the interest 
charged by the banks five per cent., 
the reduction of the rate of interest 
upon the bonds and upon bank loans 
will be so much saved by the people, 
and should therefore exempt the banks 
from taxation, because that exemption 
will tend to increase the capital en- 
gaged in the business of banking, and 
thus render it more available for thqf 
development of the resources of the 
country. 

8th, By organizing a system of free 
banking, on a deposit of four per cent, 
bonds, and making their notes payable 
in exchequer bills, it will give a com- 
mon currency, and create a communi- 
ty of interests, identified with the pub- 
lic credit, and blending our sectional 
feeling in support of our common 
country. 

9th. It will create an American 
money, resting upon and sustaining 
American credit, which will be more 
valuable than gold, because it will be 
American, and therefore not liable to 
be exported as gold would be. Say 
that the current annual expenditure be 
reduced to four hundred millions of 
dollars, the revenue should be the 
same. Say that, of the four hundred 
millions, paid out ia the current ex- 
penditure, two hundred millions be 
converted into four per cents., as a 
basis of banking, and that fifty mil- 
lions more be held in reserve by tha 
banks to redeem their bank notes; j; 
there would remain but one hundred! 
and fifty millions of exchequer bills to. 
pay four hundred millions of taxes.. 
The deficiency of exchequer bills. 
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would Boon bring them on a par with 
gold. Henco •the necessity of antho- 
rizing the six per cents. i;o be convert- 
ed into fonr per cents., and permitting 
the four per cents., and the four per 
cents only, to be used as the basis of 
banking, and convertible into exche- 
quer bills. The purpose is to create a 
currency more stable in value than 
gold, and yet to regulate its exchange- 
able value by the proper value, not the 
fluctuating commercial value, of gold. 
Hence the bank note should be con- 
vertible into an exchequer bill; which 
should be convertible into a bond, 
which should be worth as much, but 
not more than the proper value of gold. 
And the merit of the plan consists in 
the fact, that while the privilege of 
banking which is a bonus given by 
the government, but which costs the 
public nothing, reduces the interest 
on the six per cents, which may be 
converted into four per cents, as a ba- 
sis of banking, that privilege, so to 
use them, enables the holders to make 
at least three per cent, per annum, 
profit, by converting the six per cents, 
into four per cents., and thus secures 
a supply of bank notes, equal to the 
demand ; and regulates the demand 
by the value of the public credit, and 
the benefits derived from a proper use 
of private credit. 

•THE CHIEF VALUE OF THE BEFOBH, 

For reform it will be, is, that it will 
give an abundant and cheap currency, 
uniform and stable in value, which 
win cultivate our fields, open and 
work our mines, construct our machi- 
nery, erect and operate our factories, 
build and navigate our ships, dig our 



canals, improve our rivers and make 
our railroads. Ay, it will make us 
one people, by making the public credit 
the basis of the industry and prosper- 
ity of the whole country regulating and 
sustaining the values of our property. 
By enabling us to build our own 
railroads, and stimulating domestic in- 
dustry it will enable us to create a 
large surplus for export, and thus pav 
our foreign debt, and relieve us from 
the tribute which we now pay to foF- 
eigners in the shape of interest and 
dividends. It is believed that the in- 
terest and dividends paid to foreigners 
on federal and state bonds and on rail- 
road bonds and shares, now amount 
to at least one hundred millions of dol- 
lars per annum. This is an annuity, 
and as an annuity of one dollar com- 
pounded at six per cent., will, in thirty- 
two years give ninety dollars and 
eighty-eight cents, it will be seen that 
the tribute thus to be paid, will, in 
thirty-two years be nine thousand and 
eighty-eight millions, being more 
than twice the sum of our national 
debt I And what has Europe given 
us that we should pay her such a 
tribute ? She has not given us gold. 
We are the producers and we send 
our gold to tiiem — ^they do not send 
theirs to us. What, then, have they 
given us ? A small percentage of the 
profits which they have charged oc^ 
the goods which they have made, by" 
using the machinery, purchased by 
the use of their credit, to convert our 
cotton into cloth, and a much less part 
of the profits which they have made 
by the use of their credit in the pur- 
chase and sitle of our cotton and other 
exports. 
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HERE again, facts become important. 
Before 1835, the date when England 
found that she must look to Africa, to 
India, and China, for her " future pros- 
perity," any American merchant who 
could get an acceptance of Wilde, 
Wiggins, or Wilsons, thi'ee American 
houses established in London, in con- 
nection with the American trade, 
could purchase British goods on a 
credit of six and twelve months, and, 
under our revenue system as it then 
was, he could, upon custom-house 
bonds, get time to sell the goods for 
funds to pay the duties ; but contem- 
poraneous with the emancipation of 
her West India slaves and the open- 
ing of the trade of India to British 
enterprise, the Bank of England, uni- 
ting with the "mone^ merchants,^ made 
a systematic warfare on American 
credit — the three W.'s became bank- 
rupts, and the American merchants 
could no longer buy British goods on 
credit. The American planters had 
been accustomed to anticipate the sale 
of their cotton by bills drawn on their 
factors, which being endorsed, were dis- 
counted by the Southern banks and the 
funds used to purchase slaves. The in- 
telligent financiers who had combined to 
emancipate the West India slaves, and 
open the trade of India as the source 
of future prosperity to England, and 
as part of their system of finance had 
made war on American credit, knew 
full well the valud of the American 
t^e, and hence ' they established 



agencies in New York and in the South- 
ern ports, who, finding the Southern 
cotton in the hands of factors who 
had endorsed the notes of the South- 
em planters, and who were compelled 
to sell the cotjon to meet the payment 
of their notes etnd protect their own 
credit, were, therefore, enabled to fix 
the price, They "purchased and paid 
for it, not in money, but in bills upon 
New York, which bills were discount- 
ed by the Southern banks because the 
Southern merchants, no longer able to 
purchase goods in Manchester, bought 
in New York, and money in New 
York was, therefore, worth more than 
money in Mobile. When the bills 
upon New York became due they 
were paid, not with money, but by bills 
upon London, and as the New York 
merchants dealt in Manchester, money 
in London was worth more than money 
in New York, and therefore the New 
York banks discounted the second 
bills, In the meantime the cotton had 
been shipped to Liverpool, and sold at 
ninety days' credit, and as the first and 
second biUs were each at sixty days, the 
British banker was enabled, by this 
change in the machinery of the Ameri- 
can trade, to convert his credit at 
seven months into capital in the shape 
of American cotton. A small part of 
the profits thus realized has been in- 
vested in American securities and in 
American railroads, but at what cost 
to the American planter f 
It appears, from the published sta* 
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tistics, that the average price of 
American cotton from 1790 to 1835 
was twenty-five cents per pound, and 
that the product from 1836 to 1860, 
inclusive, was 25,703,464,900 pounds, 
which if sold at twenty-five cents per 
pound, would have produced $6,425,- 
866,225. The market value at the 
prices for which it was sold was 
$1,770,J[90,000, making a loss by the 
depreciation of $4,955,076,225, giving 
an annual loss of $198,202,249, which 
as an annuity, at compound interest of 
eight per cent., would in twenty-five 
years be $15,846,169,807 55, and com- 
pounded at seven per cent, would give 
in twenty-five years $12,334,310,225 76, 
and compounded at six per cent, would 
give in twenty-five years $10,635,375,- 
215 56. Who does not see that the 
producers of cotton in the Southern 
states are deeply interested in prevent- 
ing the recurrence of a system . of 
trade which so much reduced the value 
of their labor? This, it is sincerely 
believed, the proposed system of cur- 
rency and. credit will do. 

KEDUCnON OF TAXES. 

We have debt enough of our own and 
to spare. We can greatly economize 
on the British system of using the 
capital invested in the public ci^edit. 
Instead of borrowing and using bank 
notes in the payment of our current ex- 
penditures, we can use our own treas- 
ury notes receivable in payment of 
public dues — and, by making these 
notes the legal money of the United 
States, and making all bank notes 
payable in this money or in specie, the 
treasury notes will soon approximate 
the value of gold. By the substitu- 
tion of these legal tender notes for 
bank notes and specie in payments to 
and from the Treasury of the United 
States, we may safely estimate that 



the amount outstanding will at least 
be twice the sum of the current rev- 
enue, but say that it is six hundred 
millions of dollars only, this will 
be a saving of thirty-six millions 
of dollars per annum. If the prin- 
ciple of making a deposit of four 
per cent, convertible bonds, and four 
per cent, only, the basis of the issue of 
bank notes be adopted, and we assume 
that the amount of bank capital is but 
fifty per cent, more than in 1860, we 
have $632,835,096 of bank capital, and 
the reduction of the rate of interest on 
the bonds deposited will be $12,656,- 
701 92, which added te the $36,000,000 
(the interest saved by the issue of 
legal tender certificates), and we have 
a saving of $48,656,701 92---this sum 
as an annuity compound, at six per 
cent., would give in thirty-two years 
$4,421,921,070 48, a sum sufficient to 
build and equip one hundred and forty- 
seven thousand three hundred and 
seventy-seven miles of railrocbd ; esti- 
mating the cost at thirty thousand dol- 
lars per mile 1 being nearly five times 
as many miles of roads as there are 
now in the United States. But the 
plan proposed does not rest its chief 
claims for approval on the reduction of 
the interest on the public debt. I 
affirm and believe that its 

CHIEF MERIT CONSISTS IN REDUCING THE 
RATE OP INTEREST CHARGEABLE ON LOANS 
AND DISCOUNTS, 

In giving an abundant and cheap 
currency, and the stimulus which it 
will give to our productive industry, 
by enabling every man, whose habits 
of sobriety and industry are such as 
to command the confidence of capital- 
ists, te obtain the means of profitable 
employment. Does any one own land ? 
He could obtain the means to pay the 
wages of labor to make it productive. 
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Does he own a mine ? He could ob- 
tain the funds to open and work it. 
Does he own a water power ? He could 
obtain the funds to erect a factory, to 
purchase machinery, and to pay the 
"wages of labor. Does he wish to build 
a railroad ? All that will be required 
will be an exhibit showing that such a 
road will benefit the public, and pay 
more than five per cent, dividends. 
Does he wish to build ships to compete 
with European combinations for the 
trade of the Pacific ? All that will be 
required will be to show that the pro- 
ductive industry of America has so 
far progressed in the manufacture of 
articles suited to the trade of China, 
Northern Asia, and the South Pacific 
Islands, as to require American ships 
to carry our surplus manufactures to 
an appropriate market ; and the six 
per cents, will become four per cent, 
convertible bonds, and furnish the 
funds to build the ships, and, if neces- 
sary, to furnish and maintain the navy 
that may be required to protect them 
in every sea against every combina- 
tion, whether English, French, or Ger- 
*man, or all combined. 

AN ABUNDANT AND CHEAP CURRENCY. 

That some estimate may be formed 
of the saving which will result from 
the reduction of the rates of interest 



on loans and discounts to five per cent, 
per annum, I refer to the fact, stated 
by Golwell in his able work on the 
ways aud means of payment. He esti- 
mates the payments made through the 
banks, in 1857, at ninety thousand 
millions of dollars. If we divide this 
sum by six, estimating the several dis- 
counts at sixty days, it will give the 
sum of fifteen thousand millions of dol- 
lars under discount ; the saving upon 
which, at the rate of two per cent, per 
annum, will be three hundred millions 
of dollars per annum ; and this sum, as 
an annuity compounded at six per cent., 
will give twenty-seven thousand two 
hundred and sixty-four millions of dol- 
lars, a sum suflScient to build nine hun- 
dred and eight thousand eight hundred 
miles of railroad, estimating the cost 
at thirty-thousand dollars per mile, as 
the saving in thirty-two years on the 
discount on bank loans, without tak- 
ing into account the immense amount 
of interest paid on transactions which 
do not go into the bank accounts. 
These are sums which may well startle 
persons accustomed to estimate the 
transactions of the whole people of the 
United States 'by the standard of their 
own private dealings. But the data 
are within the comprehension of the 
simplest intelligence, and the conclu- 
sions are deduced by the plainest rules 
of arithmetic. 
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TTTITH Buch-data and these conclu- 
' ' eiong before us, the qnestion of 
the currency resolves itself into the 
inquiry of whether we should resume 
specie payments before, by fostering 
our home industry, we have created a 
foreign export trade, creating a bal- 
ance in our favor, which will prevent 
the export of specie in payment of the 
large tribute which we would other- 
wise pay to foreign creditors. 

Jacobs says : 

** The gold and silver in a counfxy, con- 
trary to ihe opinions of the vulgar, are the 
the least port of its wealth. They can 
scarcely, under any of the changee of metal- 
lic value which they may cause in other 
commodities, amount to a hundredth part 
of the wealth of the country; and in a 
prosperous state, they will bear a much less 
proportion. The possession of them is real 
wealth only in a small degree, though every 
addition to them produces real wealth by 
the stimulus which the apparent advance of 
prices gives to every Idnd of industrious 
exertion." 

Adam Smith says : 

" The gold and silver which circulates in 
any country, and by means of which the 
produce of its land and labor is annually 
circulated and distributed to the proper 
consumers, is, in the same manner as the 
ready money of the dealer, all dead stock ; 
it is a very valuable part of the capital of 
the country which produces nothing to the 
country. The judicious operations of bank- 
ing by substituting paper in the room of a 
great part of this gold and silver, enables 
the country to convert a great part of this 



dead stock into active and productive stock, 
which produces something to the country." 

Mr. Calhoun, in his speech on the re- 
charter of the bank in March, 1834, 
said: 

"If we take the aggregate property of 
a community, that which forms the currency 
constitutes in value a very small proportion 
of the whole. What this proportion is in 
our country and other commercial and trad* 
ing communities is somewhat uncertaLo. I 
speak conjectorally in fixing it as one to 
twenty-five or thirty, though I presume this 
is not far from the truth.'* 

Adam Smith tells us that : 
" A paper money consisting in bank notes, 
issued by a people of undoubted credit, 
payable on demand without any condition, 
and in fact always readily paid as soon as 
presented, is, in every respecty equal in value 
to gold and silver monei/,** ^ 

Ricardo says : 

"K there was perfect security that the 
power of issuing paper money would not 
be abused ; that is, if there was perfect 
security for its being used in such quanti- 
ties as to preserve its value relatively to the 
mass of circulating commodities nearly uni* 
form, ike precious metals might be ealirdy 
discarded from circulation^* 

This we assume to be the real and 

PROPER TEST OP THE VALUE OP PAPER 
MONEY. 

Is the quantity such as to maintain 
its value relatively to the mass of cir- 
cvMing c(mimoditie8 f If the quantity 
in circulation, be so restricted by mak- 
ing it convertible into specie, or into 
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four per cent, convertible bonds, as to 
preserve the same relative value to the 
mass of circulating commoditiesi then 
the fact that the same quantity of paper 
will purchase the same quantity of 
these commodities, is proof that the 
quantity is not in excess, and vice vert^. 
By making the bank note convertible 
into currency, we prevent an over- 
issue of bank notes ; and by making 
the currency convertible into four per 
cent, convertible bonds, we prevent an 
over-issue of currency ; and by malr 
ing the bonds convertible into currency, 
we prevent a ruinous contraction of 
the currency ; and, by maintaining the 
proper quantity in circulation, we pre- 
vent the depreciation of the exchange- 
able values of property ; which was 
Iho purpose of the Constitution when 
the power of regulating the value of 
money was given to Congress. And 
as the value of money depends on the 
quantity, the question is, can Congress 
so regulate the action of the bank of 
England, and of the "money mer- 
chants" of Europe, as to prevent an 
undue export of specie, under a sys- 
tem of specie payments f I believe 
that Congress cannot do this other- 
wise than by giving us a legal tender, 
which will not be a legal tender in 
London. We need not go beyond the 
crisis of 185T to demonstrate this. 

THB CRISIS OF 1857. 

The money unit of England is gold. 
In France it was silver, until the dis- 
covery of gold in California and Aus- 
tralia. The average annual coinage 
of silver in France, for a series of 
years preceding 1848, was $16,200,000. 
During the eight years ending Decem- 
ber, 185t, it was but $8,091,400 per 
annum, and. from January, 1852, to 
January, 1858, the export of silver was 
$225,400,000 more than the import ; 



and although the coinage of gold for 
the year 1857 was $114,512,245, the 
bank of France was compelled, be* 
tween the Ist of July, 1855, and the 
1st of January, 1858, to purchase 
$212,000,000 in gold. Whence did 
France get her supply of gold, and 
why did she export her silver? The 
custom«house returns show that dur- 
ing the seven years ending July, 1857, 
the export of gold from the United 
States was $320,000,000 ; and the offl* 
cial statements show that, during the 
years 1856 and 1857, England sent to 
India, by one steamboat company, 
chiefly in silver, $154,591,885. Eng- 
land took the French silver to pay the 
expense of her war in India, and she 
took our gold to pay for it 

WHIT WAS THE EFFECT OF THIS LAB6S EX- 
PORT OF OUB GOLD ? 

Oibbon, in his account of the crisis 
of 1857, says : 

" The regular discount of bills by the 
banks had mostly been suspended, and the 
street rates for money, even on unquestion- 
able securities, rose to three, four, and five 
per cent a month. On the ordinary securi- 
ties of merchants, such as promissoiT' notes 
and bills of exchange, money was not to be 
had at any rate. House after house, of high 
conmiercial repute, succumbed to the panic, 
and several heavy banking firms were added 
to the list of fiulures." 

The New York Commercial Agency 
tells us that they had on their books 
statements showing the commercial 
transactions and condition of 204,081 
firms ; and that the loss by 33T fraudu- 
lent firms was $5,223,500 ; by 542 
firms unable to pay, was $20,300,000 ; 
by 5,123 faUures, $143,'780,000 ; that 
the commercial debt of the country 
merchants was $2,282,000,000; and 
that the business transactions during 
the year was $4,564,000,000. Now 
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what was the cause of these rmnoaa 
losses? Gibbon tells ms that "the 
banks suffered depiction in coin to the 
amount of $5,483,864 ; and that they 
could not withstand such an oor 
slaught I" The cause of the crisis is 
manifest. The loans, on August 8, 
1851, were $l22,0tT,252 ; on Novem- 
ber 28, they were reduced to $94,963,- 
180. The loans were predicated, not on 
the ability of the borrowers to pay their 
indebtedness in specie, but upon the 
exchangeable values of the mass of 
commodities under their control, and 
upon the sale of which they relied for 
the means of payment. The pressure 
for money in London caused by the 

EXPENDirURKS OF THE ARMY IN INDIA, 

Caused so great a demand for specie 
to be remitted to London, as to so re- 
duce the exchangeable value of the 
commodities which were the means of 
payment, as to destroy that private 
credit upon which the $4,564,000,000 
of the business transactions, of that 
year were predicated. If we assume 
that the depreciation of the price of 
the products of the soil, and of labor 
given in payment by the consumers of 
the $4,564,000,000 worth of commod- 
ities was but twenty-five per cent., it 
will be seen that the loss of less than 
six millions of dollars in specie ^by the 
banks of Now York, caused a depreci- 
ation in the exchangeable values of 
American property of more than one 
, thousand millions of dollars. 

RELATtYE SUIC OF CASH AND OTHER 
PROPERTY. 

That the sum in cash required to pay 
wages and develop the agricultural, 
mineral, and manufacturing resources 
of the country is much less than many 
ibelieve, will appear by a careful analy- 
sis of the uses of money and of credit 



in the several industrial employments 

of a prosperous community. 
Thus wo find that, by the census of 

1860, the population of the state of 

Virginia was 1,598,199— 

That tJiey had sixty-five banks, 
with a capitalof $16,205,15€ 

That their loans aod diacounts 
were 24,975,792 

That their specie fund was but 2,943,652 

And that their circulation was 
but 9,812,197 

Tho value of her real estate .... 417,952,228 

The value of her personal prop- 
erly was 239,069,103 

The value of farms was 371,695,211 

The value of farming imple- 
ments and machinery 7,021,772 

The value of live stock 4 7,794,256 

That her product of wheat was 

(in bushels) 11,212,616 

That her product of rye was (in 
bushels) 794,024 

That her product of Indian 
com was (in bushels) 38,360,704 

That her product of oats was 
(In bushels) 10,184,865 

That her product of tobacco 
was (in pounds) 123,967,757 

That the value of animals 
slaughtered was 811,438,441 

WHY THE GOVERNMENT SHO^TLD PROTECT 

VALUE OP GRBnrr. 
If to this vast aggregate of capital 
be added $51,300,000, given as the 
product, in 1860, of 83,050 males and 
3,540 females, employed in manufac- 
tures in the state, and we compare tho 
transactions connected with the capital 
thus invested in this mass of property, 
with the sum of the specie held by, and 
the circulation of the banks, we will 
see how small is the sum of money as 
compared with the credit used in these 
transactions ; proving conclusively 
that the business and credit of the 
country is not predicated on the specie 
held by the banks, nor upon the bank 
notes, but upon the property, the prod- 
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tnt of the soil and of labor, in transitu 
from the producer to the eoBsmmer. It 
should bo the OBpeoial duty of the 
government to protect aad sastain the 
value of this creM while engaged in 
the production of the mass ctf commod- 
ities which constitute the elements of 
commerce, and to maintain the values 
of those commodities while they are 
being placed upon the market. For it 
is upon the maintenance of the value 
of the credit thus used, and not upon 
the small sum of specie held by the 
banks, that the stability of the values 
of property, and, consequently, the 
prosperity of the community, depends. 
Kieir credit rests upon the mass of 
their property — ^the credit of the banks 
is made to rest on the pitiful sum of 
specie held by the banks ! I again 
ask the reader to contrast the value of 
the specie held by the banks with the 
value of the few articles as given in 
the above extract from the census ; 
and I ask — emphatically ask — ^whether 
that is a wise system of finance which 
attempts to regulate the value, not 
only of the mass of property indicated 
by the extract, but of all our property, 
by the small sum of specie held by the 
banks, and leaves that small sum of 
specie subject to a foreign moneyed 
corporation, managed and controlled 
by an association of foreign capital- 
ists, jealous of our progress, our rivals 
in power, in manufactures and com- 
merce ? Such I assert and maintain 
would be the inevitable consequence 
of compulsory specie payments. 

j WHAT WAS THE CAUSE OPTHE CRISIS OP 1867 ? 

The city banks of New York re- 
duced their loans in a few days from 
one hundred and twenty millions of 
; dollars to ninety-four millions of dol- 
I lars.' Why did these banks so reduce 
I their loans f They feared that their 



eight millions of specie would be taken ] 
and sent to I^ndon^ under the pressure / 
created by the bank of England. /^ 

It is estimated tiiat eadh ventricle 
of tho heart contains one ounce of. 
blood. The heart contracts four thou- 
sand times every honr, consequently 
there passes through it two hundred 
and fifty pounds of blood every hour. 
The blood is the vital principle of ani- 
mal lifs, and, therefore, as the heart, 
by the foroe of its contraction, drives 
the whole of the blood of the human 
system, ten times every hour, through 
all the thousand ramifications of veins 
and arteries, so does a proper use of 
the naoney of the country, acting 
through the avenues of trade, main- 
tain the vitality of credit, as the me- 
dium of commercial exchanges, giving 
a healthful stability to tho values of 
property ; and, therefore, as the sud- 
den loss of blood will prevent the ac- 
tion of the heart and cause the system 
to sink until, by air and food, the 
requisite quantity is vfstored, so an 
undue export of the money of any 
country will so depress the prices of 
commodities as to destroy the credit 
which is the indispensable agent is 
the transfer of the products of the soil 
and of labor from the producer to the 
consumer. 

JACOBS TELLS US THAT THE QUANTITY 

Of money, as compared with the values 
of the property of a prosperous commu- 
nity, is not more than one per cent, and 
hence, although the average quantity 
of specie in the bank of England, 
requisite to maintain its value at the 
proper level, is not more than ten mil- 
lions of pounds sterling, there were at 
one time in 1851 in circulation, as ap- 
pears by the ofiScial stat^nent of the 
stamp-office, nine hundred millions of 
dollars of bills of exchange ; and by 
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reference to Oibbcm's acocnmt of the 
banks of New York, we find that the 
average specie in the banks of New 
York, fron^Jannaiy 1, ISSB, to Janu- 
axy 1, 1858, was about eleven millions 
of dollars, the loans were as much as 
one hundred and twenty millions of 
doUars, and the settlements between 
the banks, at the clearing4ioQse, were 
thirty millions of dollars daQy, or near- 
\j nine hundred mSUona of dollars per 
month, or ten thonsand millions of dol- 
lars per annum; andColwellteUsnsthat 
an analysis of the payments through 
the banks in the United States, in 1857, 
shows that the sum thus paid was 
ninety thousand millions of dollars. 
Is it necessary to illustrate further the 
necessity of protecting this mass of 
credit, 80 as to prevent its depreda- 
tion? 

The means of preventing the recur* 
rence of such a crisis is not the vain 
and costly process of piling up useless 
millions of unproductive gold in the 
vaults of our banks, to await the re- 
curring demand for specie caused by 
the ''money merchants" of London, 
(grating through the bank of Eng- 
land, but it is to convert the capital, 
of which we have an abundance in the 
shape of the public debt, into a fund 
to be always held in reserve and al- 
ways convertible into money, with 
which the consumer may purchase and 
pay for the ** mass of circulating com- 
modities'' which constitute the availa- 
ble basis of credit. If we had had 
such a currency in 1857, the export to 
London of all our gold, as well as of 
so large a part of the silver of France, 
would not have caused a panic in New 
York. 

BOTHSGHILD. 

Whilo I write, the European mails 
bring me a statement of the exam- 
ination of Baron James de Bothschild 



before an Imperial Conmiission At 
Paris. I make a few extracts : 

** Fknmnt: 8o you liiiiik &ere has been 
a little excess, eitfaier because the resouxoes 
of the oouniry, created by the bbor and 
eoononQr, have not been in proportion with 
the eaqpenditore, or because the circoIatLCO 
<>f3P^I7 has been such in Europe that the 
long time it takes to return has been out of 
proportion to the issue of paper, that there 
have been issues remaming unpaid owing to 
a deby in the return of specief is t^erm 
noHalon ofgpmsU dkmot^ dbBokOefor E^ 
rope wUh regard to ike extreme Eatt a loe» 
vikUh hae been compeneated bjf the dieoovery 
of gold in America f 

" Babon BoTHSGHnj) : It is precisely those 
discoveries which came to our relief. 
But for them we should not have been able 
to do what we have done. There hoe been 
a substitution of Australian goUd^ new or oid^ 
inplace qf (he specie uhich voe have sent to 
China or to India, and which win be long 
before it returns, if it ever does return. 

« PsBsmENT : A time may come, perhaps, 
when those countries will have a monetary 
circulation, and he able to e^ect exchanges 
with us. At present we pay them in specie : 
it is to be hoped that some day we shall 
pay them in merchandise. 

''Babox Rothschild: Indeed that is to 
be hoped ; for there was a moment when I 
trembled for a crisis in (jermany, because 
silyer had disappeared. So much had been 
bought to send to China and India ; it had 
become so scarce at Hamburg, Frankfort, 
and in many other towns in Germany where 
silver is the only circulating medium, as in 
China and India^ that we knew not what to 
do. Silver was at one time at from thirty 
francs to forty francs premium per mille." 
{3ee an account of Baron Rothschild's ex- 
amination given in the New York Herald.) 

By reference to the report of that ex- 
amination, it will be seen that Baron 
Bothschild urged that it was necessary 
to authorize the bank of France to raise 
the rate of interest, and curtail her 
discounts, and thus make money scarce 
and dear in France, as a means of pre- 
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Tenting the export of specie to India 
and China. On the 4th of April, 1860, 
I submitted 

▲ MEMORUL TO CONGBESS 

(Senate Mis. Doc. 48), in which I re- 
ferred to the fact, that, instead of re- 
lying upon Australia and America for 
a supply of the precious metals to re- 
place the specie sent to India and 
China, it was then necessary to adopt 
measures to counteract the disastrous 
consequences of permitting the bank 
of England to regulate the quantity 
of our currency and of our credit, and, 
consequently, to regulate the value of 
our property. We have seen that the 
losB of less than six millions of specie 
in 1857, by the banks of the, city of 
New York, caused so great a reduction 
of the exchangeable values of prop- 
erty, that the loss by five thousand one 
hundred and thirty-three commercial 
failures was $U3,t80,000. This was 
apart from the general effect upon the 
industry and the values of the other 
property of the country. 

The purpose of the Constitution, in 
giving, to Congress power to coin 
money and to regulate its value, was 
to give 

STABILTTT TO THS ViJLtJES OF FB0PBBT7 ; 

And the preference was^ given to 
a metallic over a paper currency, be- 
cause it was then supposed that it 
^ovld be less diflBcult to regulate the 
quantity of specie than of paper, and 
that, therefore, the precious metals 
would be more stable in value than 
paper money. The question is not 
whether Congress will forbid the use 
of paper money — (for in the present 
state of the progress and civilization of 
the world, no one would forbid the use 
of paper money). The question is, in 
what shape, and under what restrio- 



tions shall our f?apet* money lie issued ? 
If it shall appear that in the great 
struggle in which the more civilized 
nations of the earth are now engaged, 
it is impossible for our Congress, to so 
regulate a metallic currency as to 
maintain its value relatively to the 
value of tibe mass of circulating com- 
modities, and that Ccmgress can so 
regulate the issue of paper money, as 
to give it a fixed and uniform value, 
relatively to the exchangeable value 
of those commodities ; then, the rela- 
tive value of paper money being much 
more stable, than the fluctuating value 
of gold, it is the duty of Congress, 
under the power " to coin money, and 
to regulate the value thereof," to pass 
such laws as are necessary to regulate 
the value of paper money. 

WOT PAPER UONET IS BBPTEB THAK GOLD. 

It is admitted by all that the value 
of a metallic as well as a paper cur^ 
rency is regulated by the quantity. 
It is admitted that whenever the ten- 
dency of the foreign exchange is to 
diminish the specie in the vaults of 
the bank of England, that bank raises 
the rate of interest and curtails her 
discounts — ^that is, the bank so regu- 
lates her discounts as to create a 
greater demand for money, at the 
same time that they increase the rate 
of interest, and thus coerce an export 
of our specie to London. Congress 
cannot prevent this. Therefore the 
regulation of the value of our metallic 
currency is vested in the bank of Eng- 
land and not in our Congress. To il- 
lustrate this fact, I submit a diagram, 
prepared after a careful examination 
of the oflScial returns of the bank of 
England, showing the fluctuations in 
the quantity of bullion in the bank 
from January, 1852, to September, 
1859, and the rates of interest charged 
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by the bank. The marginal figfures 
from thirty-five to one hundred^ in^* 
cate the bullion, in milliona of dollars, 
which waa in the bank at the dates, 
when the irregular line, which shows 
the fluctuation of the amount of bul- 
lion in the bank intersects the corre- 
sponding horizontal lines — thus, on the 
1st of January, 1852, the bullion in 
the bank wait eighty-five millions of 
dollars. It rose, in July, to nearly 
one hundred and five millions, and fell, 
on the 10th December, 186T, to thirty- 
five millions — and rose again, in Octo- 
ber, 1858, to ninety-five millions. The 
figures on the irregular line indicate 
the rate of interest charged. Thus, in 
September, 1852, interest was two per 
cent., and on the 10th of December, 
1851, it was ten per cent. And why ? 
Because, in September, 1852, the bank 
had more than a hundred millions, and 
on the 10th December, 1851, it had but 
thirty-five millions of dollars. Does 
any one pretend that, after resuming 
specie payments, our Congress can 
prevent this fluctuation in the quanti- 
ty of specie in the bank of England ? 
Or that failing to do this, they can 
prevent the fluctuations in the quanti- 
ty of specie or in the relative values 
of property in London or in New 
York? 

WHY CANNOT CONGRESS REGULATE THE 
QUANTTTY OR THE VALUE OP SPECIE 

Or of property in London or in New 
York ? It is because specie is money 
in New York as well as in London, and 
because being money in London as 
well as in New York, our specie will 
go from New York to London, when- 
ever the bank of England, by refusing 
to renew her discounts and increasing 
her rates of interest, makes the de- 
mand for specie in London so g^eat, 
that the " money merchanU^^ can make 



a profit by sending specie from New 
York to London. Our national cur* 
rency is nwney in New York, but it is 
not money in London, and, therefore, 
no pressure of the bank screw can ex- 
port our paper money to London. Con- 
gress, therefore, can regulate the quan- 
tity, and, consequently, the value of 
our national currency — ^not by mak- 
ing it convertible into specie, but by 
a proper system of funding— into con- 
vertible bonds bearing not more than 
four per cent, interest, and making that 
interest payable in currency, instead 
of making it payable in gold. 

For it should be borne in mind that 
the purpose is not to make our cur- 
rency convertible into specie, which 
must fluctuate in value as the quantity 
of specie fluctuates in the bank of 
England, but to regulate its value so 
that it shall at all times bear a uniform 
value, as compared with the value of 
the mass of circulating commodities. 
Thus, if Congress shall make the cur- 
rency convertible, at will, into a four 
per cent, convertible bond, then the 
bond will regulate the value of the 
currency, and the currency will regu- 
late the value of the bond. 

The importance of 

REMJCIKO THE RATS OF INTEREST 

So as to prevent our bonds from 
going abroad, is illustrated by the 
fact that England, by issuing her 
stock at a low rate of interest, kept 
her public debt at home, and hence, 
what she pays as interest she receives 
as dividends. She pays little or no 
tribute to foreigners in the shape of 
interest on her debt — ^no combination 
of foreign "money merchants," by 
sending home a large amount of her 
public stocks, can export her specie and 
prostrate her credit — ^private or public. 
What would be the effect upon our 
currency, if we resume .specie pay* 
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ments, and a combination, formed to 
depreciate our credit, were to send to 
New York one hnndred milKonaof the 
fourteen hundred millions of dollars of 
our secnritieB, now held abroad, to be 
sold for the purpose of exporting our 
specie ? Will it not be unwise in us 
to provoke the attempt before, by the 
use of our national currency, we have 
so increased our industry as to give 
us suflBcient surplus exports to create 
a balance in our favor, and thus pre- 
vent the export of our specie ? The 
public debt was created by an issue of 
paper money. The eflFect of an early 
resumption of specie payment will be to 

INCREASE THE BURDEN OP TAXATION, 

while it will diminish the means of 
payment 1 The amount of taxation 
will be the same whether it be paid in 
specie or in paper — ^while all must see 
that the wages of labor and the price 
of commodities must be reduced in the 
ratio of the difference between the 
priceofgoldandofpaper^ Why should 
Congress pass laws to reduce the 
market value of the poor man's labor 
and the farmer's corn f Is it to in- 
crease the price of United States bonds 
held by the rich speculators in the 
public credit ? Why should Congress 
make the rich richer, by making the 
poor poorer? Who does not know 
that when the foreign demand for gold 
has compelled our banks to suspend 
specie payment, the whole country, 
with one accord, has used paper money 
as a substitute for gold ? And why ? 
Is it not because every one knows 
that — ^"If there was perfect security 
that the power of issuing paper 
money would not be abused, that is, 
if there was perfect security for its 
being issued in such qu^titios as to 
preserve its value relatively to the 
mass of circulating commodities nearly 
uniform, the precious metals may be 



ejitirely discarded from circulation?* 
Can Congress so regulate the issue 
of paper as to "preserve its value 
relatively to the mass of circulating 
commoditied nearly uniform" ? If so, 
then there is no sufficient reason 
why they should again give to the 
bank of England the power to regulate 
the value of our money and of our 
property — a power which has been so 
often used to our injury — ^and which 
will be greatly increased by the large 
sum in our public securities now held 
abroad, and which, under the pressure 
of the bank screw, will be sent to New 
York and sold, and the proceeds re- 
mitted to London in specie. 

THE EFFECT OP AN ATTEMPT TO MAINTAIN 
SPECIE PAYMENTS, 

Under such circumstances, is illus- 
trated by a diagram, copied from Gib- 
bon's book on the banks and banking 
in New York, showing that the loss of 
less than six millions of dollars by the 
banks in New York, in 185T, caused a 
reduction in bank loans from one hun- 
dred and twenty to ninety-four millions 
of dollars, which, as we have ex- 
plained, caused the loss by commercial 
failures alone of one hundred and forty- 
three millions, seven hundred and 
eighty thousand dollars'! 1 I Surely it 
cannot be necessary to do more than 
refer to the fact, that the dates given 
in the^ diagrams showing the fluctua- 
tions in the quantity of bullion in the 
bank of England, and of bank loans in 
the city of New York, prove conclusive- 
ly that so long as that bank can ex- 
port our specie at will, and our banks 
are compelled to pay specie, the regu- 
lation of the value of our money, of 
our credit, and of our property, will 
be placed in the discretion of the bank 
of England and not, as the Constitu- 
tion has said it should be, in the power 
of our Congress. 
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By comparing the diagram, showing 
the fluctuation in the quantity of bull- 
ion in the bank of England with the 
diagram, illustrating the diminution 
of the bank l(MkB in New York, it will 
be seen that/fce joss of specie a nd the^ 
inc reased rate of interest charged by I 
the b ank of E nglandj^ caused a cor- 
'^responding reduction in the loaxia and 



discounts in the banks of New York, 
and that ifche fearful depreciation In 
the values of property and the over- 
whelming commercial losses, which 
then occurred, weie produced by the 
pressure of the bank screw in Lon- 
don, and the fruitless effort to continue 
specie payments by the banks in New 
York. 
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"nrs bATe spokm of tke propo«al» 
vV iwNied by B«iri» for % lou of 
two liiiiidred and fifty nflUoai of doI< 
Ian for the parpose ct buildfaig a rail- 
road from HoBGow to tlie Amoor rirer. 
I quote from the London Spectator of 
the nth April, 185T, the following; no- 
tibe of that loai^ ; ^ 

tHE NEW POWEE IV ](^aOP$. . 

^ The prpiflent stateof afflUte eii th«€<»- 
tinflnt mggosts the exi«t«we of aoiae in- 
flneace vhkh is not genenUj reoogpisedy 
Uwmgk its potaer muH he 4mrrmUB§ <md it9 
optr(Ui4m tmiversoL > It is <not Ma% yot. It 
reienet the conneHi of gofenuneati whieh 
appeirtobem^yremt; it dunragMrdi equally 
pvbUe opinieo and the ini^rests of the 
Btataiin wliich it haa its agenta The 
monetary condition of France aad of SI«vth< 
eni Enrc^ draws attention once more to 
the irregular and dangwrooa apeoulation 
whieh th^ most powerifol Jnao in JBqrope 
triea invainto.oorb^ it would seem that 
there ia some greater power than he^ ivre* 
spooaible, and absolute; and when we turn 
to aeeartain the fact^ we. are not laag in 
disooTsring at least to eieate uaeaaineBS 
and tp demand sorutiuy* We pevoeiye 
some oocrobo£atiTe proof that, suoh an.i»» 
flneaoe does exists ihat iU^powee it lieooming 
tufinmt^ ihtU it i$ now doit^g, mtchi^y aM, 
iJiai it may hteame damgtrouM.alih tQ (id 
moterM comiUiony ih* pel/Uifioi ifntltpBndmot^ 
an4 the domaUe order of ^lOu,^ Nor are we 
speaking of any imaginvT- car mwe 'mcnral' 
i nflwee ce; we speak of a powexlbl eom* 
bination more than politieal» mpM personal 
than a congress of diplomatists or princes. 

'^The Emperor Ni^oleon has long been 
engaged in the endeavor to draw out the 
8 



enterprise ef his snl^iecti^ and the effect 
thfongbout Ir^aee ia great. Any traT^ler 
in the most outing pravinces perosiTes a 
rymsrkahle cbaoge in the aspetsty a^«ion» 
and condition <^ the people. -The trading 
dass»jas well as the indnstrious clasassy are 
animated by a.splrtt of eneigy hitherto un* 
knewn to the Celtic population. Tliey 
ha^ learned not only 40 employ their time 
with, move wiger^ Imt employ their sav- 
inga-^ Twiture thai which thigr once 
hoarded. In that eeonomical sense France 
was alinost a Tirgin noil, and the effect is 
described ^ the trareller as manrellous. 
Thns Ur a blessed chants. But look be- 
yond. . The Tery ciH^italista who fostered if 
th(^ did not in^llant the idea in the Impe- 
rial mind> haye seised the same opp(»rt«ni* 
ty to prqject morements for the further 
deFtdopment of jcapital« Its .power .and pro^, 
ductility. The gnsat spfocnlator in this 
sease differs in^ aome. degree j&om the 
ordinary . txjpdec^ ^ .mmif. sMivftaal oth 
taimhieiprq/UmHrei$Jr(mti4HmffU act qf 
esfchaBOBm and'he' .doet ^so ^Qualfy vhether iifts 
origifioiJioldert .artJftn^ieHf. ^ ^ (raasae* 
^ioaeraet HM-ma^het^Wokearheiwefiitwo 
oomm$miUiei.uiho.ar9rwimmsf ea^ nOk^s amd^ 
JmM Ue fafpme^^fm lisir dcntfi^ulk .Aad.. 
ikiiHdi!9iAudinideri»tbi9ifur^atidim^ 
imtigiUid^ 5y tJiA deeire principally ta gnujff. 
large a»d promiftppoJUeu^ Heis nota.aafe( 
councillor for those whohaye in dbaige the 
permanent ieleiestaof! states. Focthewel- 
ht» ci a c<»Bmnnl^> immensely. acDumifp 
Uted wealthf. hoards of.gold, are not ea. 
essential aa well-difll^d. suf^lies of. the 
necessaries of life and its enjoymsnlia 
But the same morement which gaice^ 
an impnke to tlie - commeocial. spirit in. , 
France, made the kavBst q;»ening that 
the world im eyer seen. £nc a. forwani 
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morement of great capitalkti; uid they 
have snatched it. Alarmed at the rast 
proportions which these joint-stock com* 
binations have attained in France, the 
Emperor and his political niiq^t^ h)^4 
issued their protest against excesses in 
that direction ; they have followed up pret- 
ests with restrictive imposts ; but still the 
movement goes ov. *^ ♦ 

" The commercial activity directed to the 
development of real trade wctild trftfh'as 
much ' steadiness as ncpiditjr incAreate th^ 
i^aifoblei meansr of ih» fHettch' pepp!^f 
Wotftu make tneiiL motle ittuepeuuei/t t^inie 
oasuatdes of tli« fteinons^^tmid itiake 
niem more comfbrfable, iiioMt>rdefi^ uot^ 
capable of' stqpportlng thifr* rtiler, more 
obedient' to his d^treeiEr. It fa feasily to be 
understood why the Emperor Napoleon de- 
sires to add that elethent of Eli^lhfr ordet* 
to the military capabilities and energy* «f 
the French. He has In great part suc- 
ceeded. But the errcess of sp^latfofu hi- 
vt)lvcd by those who have stood ready t6 
take advantage of the im|mfs^, las, a^hi 
in the present moment^ as -it did in the 
autumn of htst year, threatened to defeat 
th6f improvement by overdoing It j and we 
in England are under 1^ satne commercial^ 
pressure whic^'Vfsited'w in thelmtumn. 
At th6 same timfr there appears te be no' 
flhspedse hi devBk)ping, extending, and min- 
ifying th« immense Joint 'sMk. coinbfna- 
iions whl^ the Frencdi Emperor has i^- 
.^navoi'cd to restraih \ though at such athne 
.8Udt oplerstions c«rght to be eiittre^ysu^ 
i|iteiided; ' We see on the st^ii^ the n^' 
International cK)cier{^ dTObiniiMPcfail'Cbedtt, 
jraoee wunden are (Somiected with the 
great money corporations' in every* capitdt 
of Etwope-^the bankii of'France, England; 
Amsterdam, &c. The list of the Coancil 
<of Administration of the gt^at company 
lies l)efbre us. Of the gifeat Rns^htn Rai^- 
^rtyCottipafay half of the metnbehj *hdW* 
of'00^ are ftunians, And thi g^te^ nttm- 
ber In that half are Oouncilloi* of Statfe 
an^icifflcers'ni the fe6fvice of the' Emperoi'' 
Alexander. ' In that RusstMi'half, holr- 
ever, 1fv:e;«ee the name of ** Thomas Barhi^, 
banker, dn London.'' The other half con- 
sists 4if:jn!en irhoee names are well known 



in every capital ; S. Qwyer, member of the 
Council of Commerce, Earnest Sillem, a 
partner in the house of Pope & Co., at 
Amsterdam ; Guillaume Borski, banker in 
4h^i3^ai|i^ ' J'rancis Baring, banker in 
London; Henri Ilottinguer, banker in 
jWmk; Isaac Pereire, administrator of the 



Paris and Lyons Railway ^, Baron Seillere, 
bankefr in Pim j^M. A*ttgtiste Thumeyssen, 
administrator of the West of France ,]R^^J- 
W«y5 atotf^M. lx)uk IV*Ad;brotber of % 
tMl^lBMv* flftftie^'teiAelen.' S&meaftJiose 
am the^nmmmlUA 99 amnkmtl^ emmntir^M 
thfi^.C(4V^PiiMi$^maS,Mi(^ men islom$» 

ff Paris^ Vieinika^^ Fettrsbwrth AoLStf^ifiy 
and Lovdon, The oUect of thi^ c^nma;^ 
is to take forty-five millions of capLtal-^ 
sum which could easily be raised for re- 
productive purpo^ but which the^ intend 
to sink in railways through the Rujssian 
deserts f whn^ tne^ actual statb of the 
wlwle wwld— of Etfwpe, England, Am^<m, 
and th» ftst Bast^-<ptoves that we^ ciliinot 
spiKre that Ibrty^-flte millions, nor even <he 
fitsf instalment of ft.*' Yet these ffew gen- 
tlemen, who tule the Wond at present/ tntVe 
detemtined'tlMit H shaOfbe taken, despft^ 
the Empelx*p of -the French, the barik ttf 
England^ or Ifte'conimeriftia,! pubiicof^ft 
country. • • ■ •" '' 

***lt Is said that 'the position of M./dfe 
Wfomy is not satiirfkctoiy either to' th^ 
Emperor of All the Rutolae or to the Ein- 
petor cf the French'; but M. db Momy Is 
liilfiltiAg a cpm^ Which has become ind^ 
pendent of Emperor^.' He has attach^ 
hitos^lf td the' ^mn* Council of the Tn- 
ternational Finance, and It is that Grarjd 
Council 'at present * Which arrangeli th*" 
aflWi^ of the worhrl)y th6 power of ttte 
purse, let potentat^k and parliaments thinA: 
what 'they toiay; The Emperor of tfite 
French is at present engaged in attemjrting 
to restrain th^ iss& of fictitious titles— 
cotlnties, vis-coonties, ahd baronies— bau- 
bles at whichthe aHstbcracy of wealtH mitt^ 
lattgh. ' Tftt po9xr*of' ^M order, ivhkh iff^ie 
wore pcm&rf^, heeattse <te tnember^ att ctm- 
pamtivdy limUed, proce^ck in its action OM^ 
pendentfy of those c^rdinary jnMical mirve- 
TMrUSf and' shows iU^ putBvmg its cot^ 
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of <ap)Ul» tlie daoi^s ]t];u^t mcr ftfis^ ^foo^ 
OYer-Bpeculation, the ruin that may visit 
shareho^dlera iatbese huge joi^jtstpct:. com- 
panies, from which the directors always 
withdraw before the crash. We are not 
doB6ldeHi%' ihe ekotoeHSMl ^istti^bihice 
cf«Kt0d liytWne^iMttytrhldk It fti 

L Eltroiio jM; ttffmeati of uBto^lin^ 
Utitigb rf^tft.of uqlUv^t. i^oT^maj^^nm^ 
nercial ar ^ otffinftdft tv^^i ■W^ tl **' T^^^.M*>^ W^* 
lavjus^d ufioifi tja^ ^cief or the /Bcheif^^ of 
1j^cifiemil^<^ppaire statesmen* iVeafre^ivj^y 
considering^ iU magnitude an4 ii^ ifider 
pendence of that power of (^mbined miU- 
Sns. li^ii a nmB Ordefy a new dAminU- 
tmtion in ^vxMt. 7%e names 'ni&H eot^ 
8pi(m$w 4n^4i n/m rmnarkMi fit dirtain 
chqimetaiMcs. Rettdammgmtn^loiktMa) 
Atfing^ fti ^yW te» Ptnkt^ • OMngm^j 'IHm^ 
Rul4i mi(h armcmd ofier^ omgrimg\4k4 
W^mdiKfifii JM. ,%^f. 9^ ^ SeilUer^ 
jheyfirm a ^rwd cownctil of smpH n^vm^^y 
tha^. could all be oMernbled 4» adining-room. 
Tkeji arfi rt^rTioid/e for )^ing doedg con- 
nected icUh the govenimente of aU ilie princi- 
jMxt states ih thb^ ioorld, HiJiAe at thi same tiiM 
tk^ art not iiUMLf connected wkh the stktes 
mOtfiMs ^MW9*iMM|M.<. Y<M wmM noi^ 
uioo^Sk9iiMgm Uky, piiwHntTy ttttt^ 

vsmg oth^riMtmfifi litfi^.lt-rTtlHiiIt\iaMli^ 

Cob rt en g ^ ayd ^jrplls. , . {"i^oife* w^uULx^r- 
thinly nof h^ represented, by Pejreire, ^p 
country by a Rothschild ; a Steiglitz is by 
nb means exclugiyely Eussian, any more 
than Fduld is French. The class is alien to 
aHy particular oowntty, and yd is deeplg 
rkhkd iH ike' &dnti!nvstrattdn of tacfi conn- 
t^, J^^em tMMmkA no$ onfy a -mau ^ 
os^Msd mumi^ ta dMirmtM Iftc Jtmmeici> 
qpmvUom^f'o, ^Kw^nmrn^, ths fmsoesB or 
fqilmts qf. a $tai(s ipan^ hviit U &m inftum^, 
bsn^lcioK^ ofifatajUiff^the course qf, trfkde, bjf 
tupiing upon any one hrandi tlie combined 
mass of capitals from states elsewJiere, just 
ai the five potentates of Europe can muster 



Mi'finfij^fBnpMB wfkd9 'tritth m€^'pe&ji^ itf 

^ikepm B^ Mfffmnd4bu$Milfmmimh 

nmre9hei0jf9v0^ikti$.i$ n.sMgi$riairla.4he 
polUicf^oidnUmf^Vftipn ^^tfyrs^^ategoun^ 
tries. Ji,i8Ctt<mixafiiefitothfe0Hs(ocra(^qf 
any country^ and ye^ becoming more power' 
fuly^and therefore more respecUdy thcfn any 
onS aristocracy. Unlike any ofUer which we 
ruttfe yet' vsith^ 'tl wait iw 'mfnvs d^uxnty tn 
PariSy Berlin, Vimnal Ai^km^hm, &l. 
Pm&tsbwpt or JLtm^vm; 'It if'^np«UteDi, 

than Hie Grand Council itf '^Ve^^iaSt i^fti^t^ 
more arbitrary. Like that commerciat re- 
publiCf kings b(H6 4i»Wf$$o M'/ but the kings 
that now iwi or^ the giant emperors qf our 
day^ ndt the brawling leader's (^ the middle 
ages. The debates of this council are not ne- 
pot^'; its toTistSuHoA 'te els"^ uAiader- 
tidneid'md'ktukhrmi^kfit Whfhtaits paw- 
e^befibK^vi^mn4fimiL •ll^#.'ibM*9mdb9tf 
cf poHttoii oDttnoib, kig/^ Ihm pemkxd 
m^fomiUVUm, igmrani (tf wntfUM^Ml 
chi^n |t 9toQ# jQon^ed. in the actual 
evoiits.of the preeent week ;^ ai^d in its in^ 
depcndefice, perhaps disregard of tlie in- 
terestfi which it overrides, it extprts from 
us the question whether any account has 
yetlbeen takeh of the immnse iHBtiimffoii 
titat Itaff'tsprung vtp t^Ml^'OittJittHMN^^afltl 
oiittiMnpcdIticianB trem^diinUbgrto mtlle 
the iporld mm ml^mmd^iMiAB.'^ 

1 havte marked pftHai of ifcfa article 
inftklics, aiid'qabterft^hittr sH kngA, 
b^atidfe it ii concSaffivd'jJttKif iiot only 
of the existence of that ' ' 

omniiMMoif Of '*iiuKBtwm>iinM/^ 

To w'tich I havfe reifeVred; but is a 
graphic description 6f thai combina- 
tion, and of th^ir purpose and mode of 
action ; and* provesj not only that 
France and fifigland'aife in accord as 
to the measures and 'pdlcy t)y which 
they seek to promote itfeJr bwi manv- 
facture^, as the source of 'their '"ftt- 
tue prosperity;** but that this '\^fltw 
Toymfi is in accord with theth, and' fs 
one of the most potent 'agents 'ttirough 
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which Ihej acl^ for th^ ndyncMneiit 
of tibeir ''projecii in E/atofef and 
iqMMH wbidi ibejrdy, to amst and 
control the progroM of ''riral^ na- 
tions. We know that the combined 
inflnence of England and France de- 
feated the loan to Boasia, and fearing 
that BoBsia, although defeated in that 
means of partic^ting in the trade of 
India, Japan, and China, would nerer* 
theleaa obtain a pr^Kmderating infln« 
ence in Japan and China. France and 
England united in the 

WAB IN caiNA. 

No one can doubt the motive or the 
purpose of that war, nor with the facts 
I have stated, and the authorities I 
have quoted, before him, can any in- 
telligent American doubt that there is 
a purpose to '^ organize a European 
coalition against the supremacy of 
America f not can he doubt that this 
" new power in Europe," which it was 
said '* is becoming supreme/' and " may 
heooToe dangerous dike to the material 
condition, thepoiitical indeperidenSoe and 
Ae dwf^ettie order ^Mias^ will be en 
listed on. the side of the " European 
powers'' in the struggle whidn is to 
preyent our ''taking possession of the 
whole gulf of Mexico,'' and becoming 
" the sole did[)urser of the products of 
the New World?" 

Is it necessary that I should remind 
the intelligentreader, that ''the money 
merchant obtains his profit entirely 
from the simple act of exchange, and 
he does so equally whether the original 
holders are profiting in the transaction 
or not He may be the broker be- 
tween two communities who are ruin- 
ing each other ; aud build his for- 
tunes upon their downfall. And the 
in,difidual trader in this merchandise 
will be instigated principally by the 
desire to grasp large and prompt 



pr(^"aad that thero has been, no 
period in the history of iipecula- 
tioii when stronger indooements were 
offered to the " money merchants than 
he can now find in tli^ Southern states, 
and that, therefore, the proposition to 

OBOANnX THS LAND OWNIRS IK hS 
. ASSOCIAnOK, 

which will identify their homes, their 
industry, Iheir. credit, their property 
with the public onodit of the United 
States, and make iSiat public credit 
the basis of their " future prosperity," 
merits and should receive the approba- 
tion of the people of the United States. 
For while I refer to the fact^ that the 
purpose of European ^Termnrats, as 
indicated in the extracts I have quoted, 
is " to organise a European coalition 
against the supremacy of America," 
I do not mahe that reference in any 
feeling of hostility to the people or 
the gOTemmenis of Europe, nor do I 
refer to the ''money merchants," '' the 
new power in Europe," in any feeling 
of hostility to them. It is the duty of 
the governments of Europe to protect 
and foster the interests and welfare of 
their respective peoples, and in the ex- 
hibition 1 have ^ven, of the measores 
and poliey of the Saropei^ govern- 
nftent8,'and in the fact that they believe 
thidfcit is necessary for them ^to o^ 
ganlze a European coalition against 
the suprefnacy of America,'^ I would 
arg^ethe necessity, and, consequently, 
the imperative duty of our own gov- 
ernment to foster and protect the in- 
terests and welfare of the American 
people, and hence, I urge the necessity 
of so organizing our system of cur- 
rency and finance as to deprive the 
bank of England, aided as it has been 
and will be by the " money merchants'' 
of Europe, of the power to regulate 
the quantity of our money, and, con- 
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Mqnently, of fhe power to regtdate 
fhe Taliie of oar credit Md «f oar 
property ; and I argoe ttiat that tt in 
impossible to do thie otherwise than 
by wAng the pablic credit as oar 
money of aceoont, and making' it the 
basis of oar private credit/ of Onr in- 
dustry and of our progress, of oar 
power, of oar wealth, oar aidon and 
prosperity. 
The use of pablic credit is of com- 



paratively recent origin. The extent 
to whic^ it may be n^ed by an en- 
lightened people, is ffloiltrated by the 
progpress of the pablic debt of Eng- 
land. We are fodebted to Ayres' l*!- 
nanoial Begist^, of 18$T/for a series 
of tables'derived from offi6ial sources. 
The following shows the aggregate 
amount 6f the public debt of the 
Fnited Kingdom, at diflerent periods, 
with the amount of the public roTenue : 



Debt. 



Interact. 



Plb. B«T|«M. 



PaUio Pebt at ifae EeTolutioa in 1686 |8.M1,316 

Debt contimeted dming the reign of Wflliam Ifl, T8,6I2, 196 

attiieaoosnioxKofQassn Anns, in 1702... 81,973,510 

sonkacted daring this leign 188,713,306 

at the aoeeesion of George L, in 1714. , . . 870,796,816 

redafisddulnglhlewlgn 10,Sf5,640 

atihsaoeeanonof Oeeigf]X,inl737..... 960,461,176 
reduced daring 19 years peaoe, endinff 1739 95,688,060 

at oommeaoemettt of flpsaish war in 1739.. 934,778,115 

inereassd daring seven ^raam' war. 156^698,445 

at the end of the fibaniah war, in 174a .... 891,466,560 

redaced daring eight jeais of peaea, 18,607,380 

at oosameaoement of war in 1756 872JB59,900 

increased during seren yean of war 360,655,090 

at the end of the war in 1 763 733, 414, 220 

redneed daring thirteen years of pease. . . . 63*688,965 

at opening of the American war, in 1775. . . 679,715,255 

increased daring «isht years of war • 519i,709,095 

ai the end of the Ameifisan war. U02,494.S50 

redaced during ten yeaniof peace. 93,766,305 

at commencement of French war, in 1793. 1,168,668,045 
contiaoted daring X>ench war, endinff 1815 3,655,444,160 
of the United Kmgdom at the consoUda- ' 
tion of the English and Irish Exchequer, 

in 1817 



■| 



4,894,119,906 



ei99»895 

6,355,430 

6.554,760 

10,909,080 

16.756,84^ 

660,065 

16,087,806 

1,267.630 

14,690,175 

5,484^686 

90,305,070 

3,991,685 

16,988,665 

12,920,590 

99,204,905 

1,820,000 

97,384,205 

19,915,490 

46,599,625 

717,945 

45,881,680 

115,944,740 

161,126,420 



$10,0091,496 
19.476,000 
99,459;060 
83,8ia000 
34,870,000 
34,615.000 
8a,636,800 
49,617,220 
51,325,000 
59,890,000 
83,994.070 

370,000,000 



The entire amount of the pnblic 
debt of the United Kingdom is made 
np of several distinct items, under the 
heads of Amded debt, in the shape of 
loans contracted, or by funding secur- 
ities, of terminable and life annuities, 
and of the unfunded debt, consistmg 
of exchequer bonds' and exchequer 
bills. The following table, compiled 
from parKamentaiy documents, shows 
fhe total amount of debt funded and 
unfunded, and the total annual charge 
from 1820 to 1855| inclusive : 





Tol4l iBMxmt of 




Ymn, 


D*bi ruutod and 


UUXAamul 




UnAmded. 


Chtfgn. 


1890.... 


$4,162,656,060 


$168,198,886 


1891.... 


4,134,396.686 


189,384,600 


1899 ... 


4,164.066.476 


148,596,190 


1823.... 


4,132.916,820 


148,020,035 


1894.... 


4,067,608,360 


145,784,066 


1825.... 


4,030,612,335 


144,099,895 


1826. .. 


4,041,837,960 


145.437,170 


1827.... 


4,025.118,710 


144,867,700 


1828.... 


3,999,897,100 


144,587,025 


1899.... 


3,983,712,410 


144,009,616 


1830.... 


8,916,483.930 


138,790,245 


1831.... 


3f 906,476,170 


139,930,930 


1839.... 


3,898,989,745 


139.859,140 



300 
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1834... 
IMI... 
ia36... 
1$37. . . 

im... 

1899... 

1840. . . 

IS41... 

18^... 

1843... 

1844.. 

1845... 

MM... 

1847... 

1848... 

MM.:. 

1850... 
1852 .. 

li»... 

1854.. 



XZafnMk. 




^1^1,598.690 
$M6>868,^M 
8i99JU(aEl870. 
ft,937.240,376 
8,054,879,<l4a 

3,652,881,980 
8»937,990,79S 
8,925,265,110 
8,914,694.920 
9,951,74],755 
8,059,046.690 
8,9M,'M:985 
8,988445,813 
8,914,846,910 
8,1996,896,010 
8,854,115,006 
8,878,986,090 
4,0l7,476,9t5 



^663!436 

146,6^740 
!l45,t48,89i 
146^794,005 
145,856,905 
1^,077,856 

145,221,435 

141«947»495 

140,246,525 

139,592,235 

140,780,090 

142,238,300 

11^442,255 r 

189,^1,6M! 

188,910,810 

138,018,970 

t37;9m,045 

185,466,700 

l40,tMl9,79O 



We )au)w tlwi mwj persons, sjpecu- 
lating on the ijiim«nse freigiit of the 
pnblic d«bt of Eagliind, hare antici-^emmeirf. There Vet6; in 18S6 : 



fXkM k^x natimiil Iwikiopliqf $ b«t 
itJ3/MiMli>orte9(iaptihfit 1b8|^of>lf 
pf jEiiji^nd M^e tbonsf liret the 4)cedii- 
(NW^raa mH .M tii8 deibtofSy wd ^bat 
^tM^ ^ire 0MUed io JMar tiiis imiaeitM 
bvrdoBi gBeat as it it, becwso ibe kor 
m^ttie 8W10 piad by. theaMeivos ^ 
twett are r^oeiFed fay then^iplvo* m 
di]rid^ad0» Tbis fhotr, js |i9 toportmt 
as illustrating the capacity ^. an in* 
dttfltriovB . and iiit«U%«nt p^ppk . to 
absorb a domestic public debt, that we 
give a table, showing the number of 
! persons entitled to receive dividends 
I on the public debt of the United King- 
dom> wbicK proves that, latge as that 
debt ia, it baa bem abaorbed and is 
I h^Jd by the maasios— ly .the persons of 
small incomfti by tbe . peopte, who 
h4ve ]^aced fheir aarplus darnings in 
tfaat fond, aa a safe and peffmauttit in- 
VBstrnent, 9.nd who bare thus hecoma 
intesiestod is the stabiliijr jof tibe gov- 



piaijuBunoir or TiiE dju^t. 

3,85,181 pQraoiise&tiiled to dit{4e^^ of- 198 «ai^tmdfl^. 

86,401 • *• «' ^-^ • 

179,884 " 

4e;59e " u 

26,204 " *« 

7,400 «* 

4,981 « 

2,901 •* <* 

780 '• •♦ 

448 •« *' 



60 and 


0xc<6diiig' 825 


280 " 


** '50 


500 *' 


** 250 


^800 " 


« 600 


1,500 " 


«• 1,000 


2.500 ^ 


1,500 


5,000 " 


^ 2,500 


10,000 " 


5,000 


e 


xceeding 10,000 



Giving 540,166 aa the ownber of all 
classes e;itHled to dividends. 

As a further illustration of the ca^ 
pacity of .^ people Jto pUoe large saios 
in- the shape of a funded debt, bearing 
a low rat^ of interest, w^ refer to tho 
iiarings banks of Qreat Britain and 
Iceland. * 

19B FntSI BAVXirSS BANK 

H England originated in 1S04, with a 
woman, Mrs. PrisciUa Wakefield, who, 



in cbfiri^y, agreed to reoeivQ peimief 
frpi:a tfielabctrijig poor duirinj; t^be «u^- 
nxe^^ to be. xep^id at G^ifist^^as, withfiv^ 
per ^nt interest. Tbo smus deposited 
in savjings banks had so increased that 
Parliament required the a,^l0^i^lt to be 
plaiped ui^der the control of oompiis- 
sicffiers, by \rhom it. was invited in 
the public debt { and the following 
statecnent shows the Qumber of de- 
positors with the amount pf deposits 
in November, 1855. Tb^re were : 



185,310 pexscms depooUing 
SA»»87S « «« 

160,638 *« " 



$5, «nd sums not esoeediziff 








60, 

."76, 

100, 

150. 

SCO, 

250, 

35% 

, 50a 

.• 574 

. 754 

a.ooo, 



jn fhiriQ 



l,;(88«O7!rmdiVidiMa0>ighoae9O|itQai ...r.. 

^^148, cltaritftble i^titdUoo« wbich deoodted. 
^75E friendly ^4ii»tie« *« >* > . 



333 

8283,590 

3,170,700 

5,895,255 

7.345.605 

6,474.285 

15,590,080 

17,671,816 

11.416,850 

26,187,520 

17,880,0X6 

15;O1$,340 

11,247,225 

21,422^480 , 

l;655,4U) 

! $161,243,220 
• 3,386.190 
. 6;6dd,265 



y;0Q|983 tolal ntiinb«|,of depogitoirf who deppfitod. . v«. * * .$171,315,075 



"These depOBitprs.reoeired fclit 2,94 
|H»r oeni per annoai alst ioterat^tbe 
^MBkten<5e l)et^e«ii 9)94 'ana's p^r ceat. 
imng diar^ed for niMa^iiutni r Snrel j 
if the wbrking dksites of ^Bhgland can 
4l^o^}> $0 large a pfirt of ithe public 
debt of England^ and the depositors in 
the savings banks can place to the 
nue^ the igovetninenl inof e fhan one 
hMiAiM and sete)ity ihffliens <jf their 
surplus earnings, tiie peo^ 6t the 
nfifted States need nbt HA fhe'^money 
nifer^hftnts" bf fiurdpe ta bti;f ihy part 
rf their public d^t. ' ' ' / 

• A more signteealrf ffeatlii»e' of Ihe 
fihtthdal . stt-engl* of th6 peopfe <ji 
Ittgland 'is, thai ^Kig ^he'Wi^^th 
FAiice,1:hey adVautJefl asTolinii attfl 
tttibnidies to Bfahor^/ HleSs*^ CMi^X 
Bdrdtnia; PrtilMib, fi^sl^ 'DaMhiMSidt, 
BWen, Germany, Dtttoftltftk, Tikitt- 
gal, Triiiee of Orange,' Bwmria, •ttttEf- 
bIa, Sweden, Spaife, Si^l Aisitriia; 
Mdtocco, Benmark, H«iiL&d, and -to 
JWnee? the sum <* ♦Wl,0»^,-81«. 
the imaginatioh tti^y'Wett be «tarV> 



led at the mftj^tude of these Bims, 
imd iKKKWioinad, as we have been, to 
consider the Batik of England as ih^ 
riegulator of 'the m6n6ta'iy systdm aad 
(»*edit of the world, we naturally as- 
sume that it is to the flnancial strength 
and great resources of that bank that 
the people of England are indebted 
for i^e ability to sustain ike t^eight of 
«mdh a tnardea olF taixatibn. We «re 
die tiiOf e i66Biiod %0 do this becatme it 
Is knowB Uiat tlie bank Is the finaiidal 
ag&nt ^f the gover&Ynent, and that 
Pariiattietifl, in l^&t, pDiHi0d ah act re^ 
^idling this *bub!k: to suspend spede 
pekfttant es a im^rm of enabling the 
banlt %o aid ia stfstniting the public 
credit • i • 

In "Ais e^heictidti, liie fdlowiqg 
tObl^i «hdwilig • the^ .equiVBlent of 
thre« pier bbnt' dioek fbr tUe amont 
bf d^bt Aioded, llie itoek created ft>r 
oib hundred potuids' in monejl^, ^dw 
miirket T«l«e of 'tiie |]iaper pomid in 
j^^I^ «oA tiie valw per. cent of the 
pQper ieeirrewi^, ^fh the &veta^ dr^^ 
0ulttl56ii of 'Bank of* England notes, is 
given : ' 
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These tables fihow that in 1800, iiiree 
years after the bank of Englapd had 
Bospended speoie payments, ibe bank 
note was at par, althongb the public 
credit was fifty-eight and a half per 
cent, below par ; and th^t althongb the 
value of the paper pound was in 1814 
reduced to 14 shiUinga ILf penoe^ it 
was again at par with gold in 1821, 
although Hbfy bank did not resume 
apecie payment until 1825, And an- 
other striking, fact is, that while the 
average depreciation pf the bank of 
England notes, as compared with gold, 
was less than two per cent ibe de* 
predation of the public credit as com- 
pared with the bank notes, was 0T.€O 
per cent Tet in 1806. the whole capi- 
tal of the bank was but $58,912,000, 
which was then increased to $12,705,- 
000, of which 1*70,000,000 was invest- 
ed in the very securities which were 
thus depreciated. Can any one doubt 
that 



THK CAUSE Of THIS niFFKBSKCK BETWIBIT 
. THE VJU^US 07 m SAtf K KOTBS Aiq» ip^ 

rusuGCRiMr 
Was, that the bank notes were moneyi 
while the public credit was a c(Hn- 
modity to be purchased and paid for 
with money. The use of money is to 
purchase property and pay debts — and 
hence he who held the bank notes 
could purchase property or pay debtp 
with the notesp while he who held the 
public credit was compelled to ezr 
change it for bank notes, because he 
could uQt buy property or pay debts 
without money ! By making, the 
United States four per cents, convert!* 
ble into money, in the shape of cur- 
rency, the value of the bond is equ(^ 
to currency, because it will be con- 
vertible into money at the will of the 
holder. As the bank note converti- 
ble into gold is worth as much as 
gold because it is so conyertible ; 
and the fact that the four per cent in- 
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tiKBt will be payable in ovrfency io- 
itead of specie, will act aa a ferther 
reduction of interest^ being at the 
present price of gold, lesa than three 
per cent, instead of six per cent., and 
this will farther tend to prevent the 
export of United States bonds as an 
iAvestment of foreign capital The 
009Ct of this rednction of interest to 
be paid in currency wHl be to lessen 
file borden of the pnbUc debt and in- 
crease the means of payment, while 
the early resumption of specie pay- 
ment will be to more than double the 
burden of the public debt, and to re- 
duce the means of payment more than 
fifty per ceni In tiiis connection, I 
would quote the following appropriate 
SKtract from thelate 

LSTTXS OF TBK UJBCBMXMBX OF THE 
TBBAStmT 

to the committee of ways and means : 

^ In regwd to the other important fea- 
ture of the bin— 'the aathority to with- 
draw United States notes — I have merely 
to remark, that I conceive it to be of great 
importance to the bm^ess of the country, 
the welfare of the people, and the credit 
of the nation, that such a financial policy 
riiould be adopted by this Congress as will 
prepare the way for a retmn to specie pay- 
ment. When this can be brought about 
Win depend oi\^the condition of national 
tadostry and the trade relations between 
tiie United States and ibreign nations. It 
Is not desirable that species payments 
diall be restored until that restoration 
can be made permanent by increased in- 
dustry and a proper adjustment of the 
trade with Europe. The tendencies now 
are all in the right direction, and if they 
shall be adjusted by Judicious legislation, I 
shall be hopefiil that the currency of the 
oomntry may be brought up to the specie 
standwd without a large reduetion of it. 
Tito apprehension which exists, that if 
power is given to the Secretary to retire 
United States notes, the cbeulation of the 
country will be ruinously ecmtraoted, is 



without any ■ubstsnttsl foundation. If no 
veUanse can baplaesd upon the discretion 
and caielulasss of the Secretary, the very 
condition of ilaancss of the country will 
prevent sadi a reduction of the currency 
as ^wiU make either a tight money market 
ac depress business. Authority to reduce 
the currency will go very far to preveirt 
the necessity for a reduction. The battle 
will be mpre than half fi>nght when the 
government shall adopt a healthy financial 
policy.** 

Tbe purpose of the Secretary is here 
declared to be to prepare for a return 
to specie payments, " by increased in- 
dustry and a proper adjustment of our 
trade with Europe." Can we increase 
onr industry mthout the means of pay- 
ing the wages of labor ? And can we 
properly a^ust our trade with Europe 
so long as the bank of England can, 
at will, compel us to pay, in gold, the 
large balances due and to become due 
to European creditors ? 

The following extract from the Lon- 
don News of Deoember 27, 1856, shows 

THE SFFEGT OF THE EXPORT OF SILVER 
TO UmiA AND CHINA 

Upon the money market of Europe, and 
its bearing on the values of money 
and of property in the United States. 
He is. blind to the purpose and tend* 
ency of the war in Europe who does 
not see that extraordinary efforts will 
be made to oonsummate the measures 
recommended by List, as quoted in a 
previous chapter, and that Prussia in* 
tends to participate in, if she does not 
monopolize a large part of, the trade of 
Asia, and that ihe inevitable tendency 
of that trade will be to increase the de- 
mand for the precious metals — placing, 
the quantity of our specie more under 
the control of the " money merchants^" 
and, consequently, rendering it more 
necessary for us to adhere to our sy» 
tern of paper money. 
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«<rrbe coBitftBt flow 6t irthW lo tlM AiM 
fbffttis <»e of the hMMH MntflaMe com- 
mmlftl moVementii «>th0 dif. ill te^ 
portMice consists in #f« iket tkHI'iiis n^ 
m m^re temporary fsatiard, •««rciilii|^ anky- 
Ift^tttatj influence' upon the money msrket. 
Oil the contrary, the ^MoK hae been tftead^ 
ity increasing for som^ y^M^, AnA hals &o# 
«MOHied such firopoHl^tos ^ to 4AiftTlenge 
general attention. Its effect upon otlt 
mooey. market is direct «nd imyortanjt) for 
it causes the instant diffusion oyer the, -coa- 
tinent of the gold which is imported in 
such enormous quantities from Australia 
and the United States, and tdiidh would, 
hi M probability, be retainted here to a 
Doiacddetttble extent If it were not used to 
fiy for the silver whidhi«eitti|NyCih>mtbe 
«aiitiaAnt in order to -be tMBiparteA ^ liie 
Dtst. Nor is the in^^rflst £rit in thjS. quesr 
tioo confined to this country^ for a sefious 
m<Hietary derangement has been created 
nearly throughout !Europe by this silver 
movement. We see it estimated, that in 
some instances upward of a hundred thou- 
sand pounds worth of sflter has been con- 
veyed to this country in a single steamer 
from Antwerp. Veryrecently it was men- 
tioned in the Belgian (Thambers that three 
millions of francs, t)r f^txxoX ;&120,00Q» in 
silver, had left Antweap by one vessel for 
London. ' Of the £488,085, in silver, taken 
out by the Indus on the 20th inst,, about 
£450,000 is estimated to have been drawn 
direct from the continent, chiefly in coin. 
Of course, when we, as pnnreyors of silver 
to the East, obtain thtt mortal from the con^ 
tinentjwe make payjaeut for Itin somft 
duipe, either in gold or in otiMT cRmmod*- 
itias. As the comloepoe of finroite isua- 
deniably increasing year by year, tt is rea- 
sonable to assume that, for ail the silver 
coin withdrawn from circulation ^ pr(^or- 
tionate quantity of gold is coined. Never- 
theless, it is quite evident that this process 
of the displacement gf sUtier h/ gold in many 
European countries eanhot gooHat^ present 
ttOi ^ffithatU seriottOy dh^kvUkg ^ mone^ 
mmicetj <md, in maw^ctaes^ dermnging the bdU 
once of commercial trama€ti(m$* The o(m<» 



9i pM mid fiilTie» ia i 
tfipomi^iaeft to piftce of itaelf in«i»lvip 
a jopnsiderahle demand £ir mwiey. Besidoi^ 
the ^change of gold for silver in the coa- 
tinental cities is not effected by means of 
one single transaction. For instance, W6 
will suppose acilrcumstance which happeiied 
lately, namely, the receipt in London of 
news of « Hsd in the exchanges in Ittdte. 
Lailfe iMicr*"^ ^ wAret hr the East bBom- 
^mMf wff^ forward, and^xir marlM beiof 
vary Mtntilyvuiylied wUh the metal^ thef# 
is DO resource, b^t to transmit orders, for 
the collection of the requisite quantity upo» 
the continent, ^mong the markets thus 
applied to will b^, probably, Hamburg. In 
that city the EngHsh demand, coming in 
addition fo l^e demands of other markets^ 
has In 4sm%tA in0(fanc4s of late caused 4 
sttddem, though ^petfasps temporal^ liie 
in the Value of monfi^t The preraure: M 
Hamburg reacts in a still more violent 
manner npon' «Wrtt tontHguous but mbre 
limited markets. Vo^txtmple, within the 
lafiJ^fcartoight,ib^9»tes^of di8po^»B^ for 3904 
bills rp39 at CopenbageipL to eight and ten 
per cent., owing chiefly to the extensive 
withdrawals of silverv^ Doubtless theequjvjvr 
lent (^ th^ commodity withdrawn will.bQ 
eventually restored in due course of trade, 
but this ccmsideration dpes not tend to 
diBatiuLshthe pressure for the time. The 
inconvenience sometimes occasioned being 
thus severe, it is. npt surprising that the 
silver movement ]» watched almost as nar; 
row^y on the continent as in London. Th^ 
greai current of .silver flowing constantly 
to the Ewt -is .mainly fed, so to speak, b^ 
fiv^l^t? from eypry country in Europe j 
and there is reason to .believe that withii^ 
a jfew.years the imonetjwy system of many 
continental. states, will b^ subjected tp 
important modifications arising out of thig 
one potent case. 

(< We have i^miuikfd that the drain of 
silver eastward i3 Increasing in seiaerity* 
Meaas for psoving tiM assertion are afford^ 
by soma pwmrkable tables compiled bp: 
Mr. Jamee Low, the details of whidi art 
given in irar. ^y wrtide. Dwring the y0»f 
n&w «&o«^ io dMB^direa sbdpmnte- of^&KVf 
(Oorm fnm Eaglcmd tQ ^ vari4)w JQu^im 
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I^ would b&:ftn iiwpBHiiit ytoUid Moaih 
ti^ how nmk o£ iini iamamme ^uIm ^ 
^Hmc h«i b«wib^r««m fxmm the AMteSic 
(W)iilatioQ.0litibe>oQiilisMirfv but ad rel*- 
M» ftatistka «pen'th»4d^civ#e obteia^ 
«hle. Thera i» gMuod t» betted, 1io\r«wv 
4tot the Ifirgar proportioii dI -tbesd ^femi^^ 
vilHoiM jbiis oteBift«daf notfinMMiilrsr 
toliMB) ehiei^rlQl lraicb«»i iBelginfti £«e» 
fimxxk pieces. '$Mdag^*the.'&9t wcftMBtltt 
•f the year.tiio 4»M Aipmente o£«ihaBr 
were £4,S9S^iQ&, Buring ' tbB lart < six 
moBth» the^r hmw>«tciseaied toe JS7^S2Q^77« 
Is the former .period tibe mmthisr mint« 
tances varied from £481,516 to M4ififSS, 
9xd in May r^aiOied £1,15^13^ Ja fhe 
laittter half of i^he feu the minlmuin 
monthly amount h^a been £1,104,8825 
kiid the largest amoimt £1,286,716, has 
been shipped in the ci*rent month of De- 
cember. While the tiggrcgate shipments 
ori856, as a3i%a^ sM^a, wei-e i&12,ll^MB, 
Ito sum in 16S& W«i' <«6^40D^9; is X9S4; 
£3„I32,003 ; hi 1663, £4,710,065 ; in 1892; 
£9^30,23^3 aad in l^^ £l,7^,K)a 
J>p»;i^ (^e loit Hsp pears ih$ Eo^bU ipin 
lien deeders hav^ 4huSr sujp^ied the Eaat^ mtk 
£30,717,880 in silver. It is well, k^own 
that this branch of business pays well ; 
and* the profits realized by iSie coHectorg, 
e3qK)rters, (carriers, and consignees of this 
va*t mass of treaanre must represent a very 
important sum. ^"Eh^sidA wHI' prolAibly 
always renmtn tiiB- g tt a to it mmkat ^ks tb»> 
world for the precious metals; but the 
French dealers show also an increased dis- 
position to embark in the Eastern bullion 
trade. In addition to the sums already 
recorded, £5,813,532 in silver has been re- 
mitted during the last four years direct to 
the East from thQ Mediterranean. In 1856, 
the sum has been £1,989,916, of which 
£1,842,010 was despatched from Marseilles 
alone. 

"It will be noticed that of the £12,118,- 
985 in silver sent direct from England to 
the East in the year now about to close, 
the proportion despatched to China was 
£3,167,014, the rest being absorbed by 
Lidia and the Straits settlements. At 



OhM^tm^mm^ttr^msilp ankM^ed^ «iM0 
ttet iut afedui Wa ifliidoeMd.^ At oidndr 
9effiod»^<4Mid ^tlyiMiipi to be the^-«M» 
noilr^^^e {odiaRijiieniittd ibaa pirored.jM- 
«w% •and Ak^/CiiiBiio mo^enAA Bmm 
ommsKmio w m^tk^rfhrntstety tiMce km 
bHrn-^-mmtimxA ddmod thronghcmt tka 
Tdari «lid4ibd paekMSii^ is that the dndii 
]bo<h.tQ(€fUn»iii]di to iodift win coBtfauie 
iMtvvgr isff f coatideiliU* tine to eome; 
Tkt .gn»t ibanc»>4iig«9id in the tea stai 
ailk. trade aeea «naiaimoiia iu thitiut% 
thai), att Ahd fredOKt-flMte of Ohliu^tfMli 
aMM*.bd rmfiitted to A gte«t eaetmt in pay^ 
sieii>:fi>r ilbe ttipplMiiaf these utidsi «f 
l»Mi^oe. TbiritiKi^atiac«tofoy iast^'iiM 
tamdk^ dwtiractii i^ .MMl>ihe nMure denhora 
HMti ailim^ 'Doi' loftda, in cosdiBnge-te 
ikm mauMMmM.' ^Wia /SaUui^ €f Iks 
Rmth it&k «R9^( aniiAs xesstraofSiimmri^ 
highf pfke wkkiki Gmi WK^ids esmmands; 
mtui ^tttdar. edamiieniiU jAifmmia <^ hi* 
Ihh to CUna 4i witter vf eettaMp Jbr msny 
indnOs&oam. Witlfin^halistfiMrwaefai, 
mateoim^ tbenali bfieiim wnaJble Ewe^io 
ihm pijce t)f taai; amd -^ia cAfexamtasum 
win alasf ammaB-niiicr ihflnenee in tiR 
soflie difectiDii, tfaoU(^> to a tninor asD* 
tea*. 

'^fint^it ia ito MBa ^aKk^the bidk of tto 
sUmcr^Bita; aHii-to 4iBB oociai and eoin- 
mcrdal progVMa xS fadiar wa must iocfc 
f<artb6 etykaaatiaBk StadiatioapreTifNarii' 
iquoted late fvoted'tlBit afreat proportkm 
of ilw aflfftr isttt>diieed*iato1iiat>coiiaakif 
is at once converted into its most useful 
form — that of coin--4ind conveyed into the 
interior. All the commercial details trans- 
mitted from India tend to show that the 
absorption of silver is a necessary conse- 
quence of the steady development of trade. 
The last annual report on the trade of Cal- 
cutta, extending to May last, showed an 
increase of some eight millions sterling in 
the aggregate movement of the commerce 
of that port, as compared with the previous 
year. All the staple articles of export, 
especially indigo, rice, silk, both raw and 
manu&ctured), jute, &c., present largely 
increased totals. Increased exports of pro- 
duce involve, of course, increased payments 
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to the producer^ aad th« Indiaai produeer 
moft be paid in illTer. TtumiBg oor ttten- 
tion to ikDotber portioii of our In^ttan em- 
igre— the lately aoqviied prorinee of Pegu 
find that the expotta of tiee laat 
L amounted to two thirds of the ayer^ 
age aonnal exports of Bengal, exclnsire 
onlj of the year 1855-M. Considering 
how recently Pegu has beea. brought under 
British role, this nssnlt is teiy rematkable. 
For a large portion of these supplies of rioe 
settlement mnst hare been made in silrer. 
At the opposite extrcmi<y of wxr Indian 
posse8sion8--4he Pmjanb and oontignoos 
promees — Hie field awaiting derelopment 
is still more important In that quarter 
the Scinde Railway is beiiig rapidly poshed 
Ibrward, and, in coi^aiicition with eontem* 
plated extensions, and with a well-detised 
system <^ steam rirer transit, will soon, in 
all likelihood, give an immense stimulus to 
trade. When we find that in the year 
1853-54 the price of wheat in the Punjaab 
averaged about 16s, per quarter, in the fol- 
lowing year 14«^ and in the year 1855-^ 
twelve shilUngB per quarter, delay in the 
providing of means of transport in that 
region would indeed be reprehensible. The 
oq^ty of some of these districts is der 
ieribed as almost unlimited. While com- 
ajierGial developments vpon this immense 
scale are in fnogress almost throng^ioat 
India, is it not perfectly natnral that in* 
creased quantities of coin should be re- 
quired. Each mail lh)m India brings ac» 
com^ of progress in the construction 



of roads, railways, bridges, and other 
means of communiestion, all involving 
large local disbursements. Kor must we 
ereriook another consequence of the im- 
prorement which is gradually taking 
place in the condition of tibe native popu- 
lation. The pa$$4<m <f m<my dosses— espe- 
GiaUy of iks artisans^ shopke^sersj ^c, far 
penowU onumenij is swpriHng; and tlds 
deepty^rooted tendency would of itself ac- 
count lor the absorption of a large quantity 
of the precious metab annually. But we 
have said enough to prove, that the efSux 
of silver to the East must be regarded 
as an ordinary and necessary feature of 
commerce.'' — Sse homSxm Jftms^ December 
27^1856. 

I quote this article thus at large be- 
cause it forcibly illustrates the effect 
of an increased trade with India, 
China, and other parts of Asia, which 
is the chief indooement to the read- 
justment of the map of Europe, con- 
templated as the result of the war bet 
tween Prussia and Austria. It will 
be seen that instead of absorbing the 
specie of Enrope, as the trade of India 
will do, we, as the producers of gold 
and silver, can, by a proper use of 
paper money, furnish gold to supply 
the deficiency of q)ecie caused by the 
drain to India, Europe ?rill be de« 
pendent npcm us for the life-blood of 
her credit and her oommeroe. 



CHAPTER XXI. 



BRITISH POUOY— THE QUINTUPLB TBIATT. 



HAVING referred to the Qufatnple 
treaty as one of the meaBures in- 
tended to increase and perpetuate the 
maritime and cemmeroial supremacy 
of England for the better understand- 
ing of that measure and the comments 
in relation to it, I gtre ^ text as sub- 
mitted to the French chambeirs and 
published in Oalignani's Messrager of 
March 1,1842: 

BUPPRX8SI0N or THK SLAYS TRADS. 

The following is the text of the 
Quintuple treaty for the suppression 
of the African slave trade, signed in 
London, Dec. 20, 1841 : 

AsT. I.— Their Majesties the Bmperor of 
Austria, King of Htmgary and Bohenia, the 
Eing of FruflBia, and the Emperor (^ til ^e 
Ruasias, engage to prohibit aH trade in 
skTes, eitlfer by their respeative subjects, 
or under their respective flags, or by means 
of oai^tal beloAging to their lespeefclve sob* 
jects; «Qd to deekre such ttaffio pimcy. 
Their Majesties f^nrther deelsre that any 
vessel which may attempt to canyon tiM 
slave trade shall, by that fact alone, bse all 
right to the protection of Iheir flag, 

Aaap. n.-— In order more completely to ao- 
compHah the otjeet of the present treaty, 
the high conlxacting parties agree by com- 
mon consent that Ihose of their ships-of- 
war which shaU be provided with special 
warrants and orders, prepared according to 
the forms of the annex A of the present 
treaty, may seardi every mwchaat-vessel 
belonging to any one of the high contract- 
ing parties which shall, on reasonable 
grounds, be suspected of being engaged in 
the tralBc in slaves, or of having been fitted 



out for ibftA purpose, or of having been en- 
gaged in the tmffle during the voyage in 
which she sfaaU have been met with by the 
said cruiseni; and that such cruisers may 
detain, and send, or carry away such ves- 
aels hi order that they may be brought to 
trial hi the manner hereafter agreed upon. 

Kevertheless, the abovsHBientioned right 
oi searching the merohani-vessels of any 
one or other of the high contracting parties 
shall be exercised only by riiipsK>fwar 
whose eommandefs shall have the rank of 
detain or that <^ lieuteaaat in the royal or 
imperial navy, unless the connaand shalli 
by reason of death or otiierwise, have de> 
volved upon an ofiioer of inferior rank. 
The commander of such ship-of-war sfaatt 
be tenished with wurrants according to 
the form annexed to tiie present treaty, 
under letter A. 

The said mutual r%ht of search shaU not 
be exercised witUn the MediiemtfMian sea. 
Moreover, the space within whidi the ex- 
erdse of the said right shall be eonfiaied 
shidi be bounded, o|i the north, by the Qd 
paraM of ncwth latitude) on the weet, by 
the eastemcoastofAmericai from the point 
where the Said parallel of north ktitude 
strikes that coast, down to the 45ti& paiaUel 
of south latitude; on the south, by the 4Mi 
parallel of south latitude, from the point 
where that parallel strikes the eastern coast 
of America, to the 8<Mi degree of l<mgitade 
east from 1^9 meri^an of Greenwidi ; and 
on the east, by the same degree of longi- 
tude, from the point where it is intersected 
by the 45th parallel of south latitude xtp to 
the coast of Indiai 

Akt. in.--*Xiach of the high contracting 
parties which may choose to employ cruis- 
ers for the suppression of the dave trade, 
and to ex^rdse the mutual right of search, 
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reserves to itself to fix, according to its own 
oonveniense, the number of the ships-of-war 
which shall be employed on the service stip- 
ulated in the second article of the present 
treaty, as well as the stations on. which Ijie 
said ships shall cruise. > ' -^ * 

The names of the ships appointed for this 
purpose, and those of their commanders, 
shall be commtud^tMritr e4di 4f tt^U|^ 
contracting parties to the others ; and they 
shall redi^ocailf ^imaMd^ otbnr ev^iy 
time thafc a cruiser gball be e^^ed go a sta- 
tion, or diatt be caUsdtiueoot, ia order th«t 
tlie neeeaesiy wamolft tm^ be daUvered 
bf thege^enmants^asihpritttf tbeseaKob, 
and retwaod tb these g^^wfumH^ hy tba 
gQvemraettt^ wUeb hie reeerred thtfft» 
wbeft* tiioeei wanmeis: skefi m leii^ be 
neeeeawyfor the eseenlioa ef the i^reaent 
tijseij^- 

-Ast<IV.r.-Iieiie4iiitelj$eilc» the ^evtto* 
meoi vhiolL eiomlo^tbe fntiatraeheUhave 
notified to the so^wment whidi ie to 
anthoriie the sea^b the nvQiber 9tA the 
namee <^'the fiitti«ers:whlfib it inleods t<^ 
eaodp^i the wttri»Dtaai»lboiiaii^ tiM sean^ 
sMI be made oiit ^deeidtag to the ii«m atf- 
nexed to the preaest trea^, wid«v M^ A, 
apd shall be delivared by the so^enimeoli 
which authorizes the search ta the gOveHir 
iqewt.'«Fhicb enfl<i|ye the cmieer. 
.Jm qoiMpeelMU aie<mntiial righief eeMrch 
beesneeiied upeathe ahii^oMrar of 4m 
higjU.eeatraeti^B paitiee. 
;3be high cetttoclsig wf^km ehell egsee 
iq^nepavtiouhMr iigniiK,to.be usedexoto^ 
sifety by these cniiMPenrwhiQb sMl be ier 
veeM with the light of eeareb, 

4JBBr« V/--The cmiiiere.ol the bic}^ 9^t 
tqieting partiee authanaed ^ eK^rciae Hno 
r^htef «eareh^ddelf«i^Biii«seoiitkm ^ 
the present treai^ shitU.eonlMin themsebF^ 
8trf|i% to the iestrnflJees enoexad to the 
bM treaty, under letter B^in aU tliiA relator 
to the f^^nnelitiee of fbe saarch and of the 
detention, as well «» te the mea^iufes to he 
takoiw in ender ithet the v^Meels euqpeobed 
of having been employed in the tniffio uag^ 
b^ deirrered over to the eoa^et^ tiiibu- 

The hi^ oetttriMetiii; pertiee reserve to 
t^Mmaelves theri^ ofneking ia these h^ 



structions, by common consent, such altera- 
tions as circumstances may render neces- 
sary. 

The cnusers of the high contracting par- 
tie^ ahaU, matqelly afford to each other as- 
sistance 4n eH eases where it may be useful 
that ^ey should act in concert 

Aet. VL — ^Whenever a merchant-vessel, 
H^ltag qntfTiiia fageiF^npe of the high 
contracting parties, shall have been detained 
bya eniiser ol the other, dvly .authorized 
to that effect, confQnaably to tbo provisioas 
of the present treaty, such merchant-vessel, 
as well as the master, the crew, the cargo, 
and Hie slaves* who m^be on'board, Bhall 
be brouglit into such plftoe ae thehigh eon^ 
tmetlBgpaitM shafi h2#eTes|»eetftiny d4lM 
igBMM for tiial'pvqmesaxidlSisorafaaBfoe 
dfilireied chrer to tkfe M^horitiee appeint^ 
npith that view b^r ^e giovenunent withxa 
whose possessions such place is tttuated, in 
order that proceedings may be had with 
respeetto tfaembefioie tiie oonqretent tri- 
bunals in the manner hereafter specified. 
When the commander of the cruiser shall 
not thin'k fit to undertake himself tJie brfng- 
ing in and the dellver3rtip of the detafhed 
vessel, he shall intrust that 'duty to an effloev 
of the rank of lieoteBantr in tiie royal or 
i]«#e]»el n«vf, Di^at leaattD the o%er whe 
sbidlttttbetkBe be the third inafslhority: 
on beivd tlie detaiideg- sh^. 

A«r«¥IL JftheeoeuModerolecnueer 
oleoeefthehii^fKHPilreetwie paiNae»eho«14 
haH» Meion.te fiM»eet thot anardttot'¥fi0* 
8el«ei]iBg'a»dev tibe eearvey <^, dr in eem- 
peinf wifiif » aUp-ef^^fur ef one of tthe 
other eentraetiqg partieiv heebeea engeged 
uiihe iih^ve'txad<iv oi bpebeeti fitted oat fas 
that trade, be atnl) xeeke knewn his sufh 
pkjoBB to the eowwnaii^eT of tiie ^bjp of 
xmtf i4^o shall pioeeed alone to eean>h the 
suqpeoted veaset } i#diA ease the lastxiegg^ 
tieaedeomtaaader should epqarhMa tiiatthe^ 
siw|iuHe^ je well feHjededth^ehaUcause the 
vessciiEae weU4M» the meeteri the crew« the 
ceitge^eed tbe^slavee whenMCf be onboar4» 
to be tikea ii^ a* port, belonging to the 
natien of the detianed vess^ to be there 
proceeded ageinst before the eompeteat tsi* 
bonels, in the paaner hepeaftor directed* 

Jkju. VIII.--Aaeoettas a leerehf^t^efselt 
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8BQiv»«l^e port toviii6fei^dli«riibW'b#<0i»* 
tM m. coaiaaDitf with mms B to»tiM 
|AMMiitt»aty, the cdBMBMota; of Uto crImt 
iiiy«& BhaB have d«triMd hor,o9lftB«ffloer 
i|ip<int»d to bring her in^thal^ «MiT€r td- 
tift anthoxitiesiapp^Btsd^ ikkt!pmptm& « 
c^y, ngaeclbf hiaMel^ of 'aft the lists, 
dwhwriaoiMiy aikl ^o^h^r dtMvnwnta^^aciied 
l&tiieiintrQotLaKiB haaexad: to tile pt i on i 
treaty, tmd^ letter B ; aftd tke-Mid antiboiw 
itiee ehidl proeeed, in emui^qneace, to the 
seenh of the detained' vmmAfVnd of |i»r 
cffgOy as also t» aBifispootloai ef her orcnr, 
and' of the slaves "Who Hiay b^ on board, 
alber having prerioqsl^ gptveft-ftotleo of the 
tifei&of SBoh sean& aoid: iaspettioBi to th» 
eeotnuider of the ondsesj vn^ih^McMt 
i«4m> efaill hme brought in thd ^viessel, in 
Older that hoy or some perseorwhoHi he msf 
afpeiat to xepsesefitUm^Bisr^' be present 
tieseat 

A. fl^oBittte of these pfoeeedta^ «M1 be 
dBswki^iip in duplicate, «tii4ih<<Audlb0rigiied 
hy-^the persons who shall havo talfc^ port 
1% or who shall haTobsM preset al^tiie 
smie^ aadone oT those ^Mimitats rikstt be 
dsKipesed to the ooniigafideE of tba cvselsar, 
<M^ t» the <^eer appointed by hiss tohring 
i» the detained TOMeL 

A&9* IX.r*44&ter7'iMi«llBDt'iMSsel of snr^ 
one or other of the fti»|iMtietts,'WhMhriMdDl 
bS'^aweiwd and cMsteisd in /nktae^sC the 
pMvlsioDsof the presemt treol^y'ehAliyii]^ 
lessi proof be given t»>tfaa leontevfy be 
deeoed tohsm» besnesusgeCtn theekt^ 
tiadsy or to hvro been Mud 0116 «or «iat 
tMfts a in ^^tttaig', Jb the^e^ipBiMit, or 
on boeiti the said f«esel<tariiig^ie trenrsge' 
iawhi^ she was detahMd^4here shell- be 
ftondio have been one^the^astitdeshere^ 
allMrSpeaffied, tintis't^ si^u^ 

* 1. BsMies wMh opengra«hig8> histead of 
the cslose hateher w^eh ore* nssd in mer* 
oloat^essels. 

2. Division or bnlk4ieadsy in the heU op 

oB^dedh^in gresAer nindM Hian are-aeses- 

8iS3^ fin: fvessek engaged in lowiBhtaade. • 

(^ 'flparephsik fitlsedkftst beiaglaii<down 

as4ssoond or skvedeoh. 

4;i8baddes, beltSj op handonftA 

* &« A larger 4|«Balify of watery m^ oasks. or 



IB taidn;ifauvift feqpnite for the < 
tiott'd^th»cnew of oneh merchant^vesseL 

>^ An sfllssosdiBaFf number of wates* 
cask% OK ef ^ter seoeptaeles for hoMing 
liquid, unless the mister shall prodnee «; 
06itlfleat9 fitom the cnstoni-hotiae o^ the 
pkm' ftom mMck he olesred outwaidi, 
ststhig* thai sng e lSMd security had been 
given hjriSb» wmmm oi eneh vessel tha^ 
sudientsa^SMhevoCicsBkeoFof other^re^ 
cepttdas shoald osif be used to hold pika 
oil| OS for olhen pniy o sHs of lawfid- eom* 
mefQo. 

f . A gi^enlsr qmea^ of mess tobs or 
Idds than are rei|iilBito for the use of the 
crew of such memhant^esseL 

a A betii^, or elber ooohing i^pamftus^. 
ofan unnsasl sise^ and kffgttr, or eapaMe ol^ 
behig madft kogw, Aan veqais^ for tbo 
use of the ortfw of saoh merchaDlvveoser; 
or nnse then otie^boOer, or other oooklng 
^ipaintus, of the-ovdhiMT' size* 

9. Am eitsaordinary qtmMty of ijtte, of 
the floor of Brasil maiBoo, or caesada, oem^ 
monlf oiiled favina^ or of maise, or of In« 
dioa oem, or of saj* otiier artiele of <6od* 
whatsvM, bejond the probable wanta^ of 
the crew ) asless such quantity of rice, ih* 
r]Ba,miiiae» Indfan com, or any othwerti- 
cla of fbod« i^odld be entemd on the maai- 
feet; aa fbrming' paii of the tradhig eargo^ 
theiraBseL 

m A ^nantalsp «f main op maittmg greats 
er ^nm is nenessop^ -kft the use of sesh 
meiohaiit^reflNif mdess^satsh mahi or^siaili' 
tlngbe oBctwedr on themac^st as ionn^ 
paitof tbo'oirgot ^ 

if it istesMttibed' tha« one or mere of 
the avttoknabovie spnciied are on boardi 
or haiw been -Ml hoard durmgf tiie veyage 
in whhdk^ the vessel wan captured, thnt^ftet 
shall be considered asjprm«i/ao^evidieiice 
t&ot tbko^ewel-^as snq^ed in the tciO&o ; 
she sbnll in'oensoqumioe be condemiied, 
and dechkrod lawful prise, uzdess the tuas^ 
t^ or^ lie owviers shal^ f oralBh clear atid^ 
ineontnevsrtihio-etiidsnoe, proving to-thoi 
8atieiM«to»of<thetvibuail ^hatattheth!ie> 
of her detentton ev<cdpt«re the veseel was* 
employed hi a^hvwful nndertajdiig, and tittle 
suoh o# ^0 -«ttDf^rent artMes above sphel^ 
fied as^esn ftmndon hooMl ai; Ihe tkooMif 
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dtlcatkm, or whick flU|^t hftvo been eDh 
barked during the Toyige on wfakh ibe 
WM engaged when she waa oaptmred, were 
inditpenaable for the accompliihnMnt of 
the lawful object of h«r Toyage. 

Abt. X. — Proceedings ahall be imme- 
diately taken against the Teasel detuated, 
aa above stated, her maitsr, her crew, and 
her cargo, before the competent trib«nal of 
the country to which she belongB; and thej 
shall be tried and adjudged according to 
the established f onns aad kwa in f oroe in 
that country ; and if it results from the {hto- 
oeedings that the said Teasel was Employed 
in the slave-trade, or fitted out for that 
traffic, the vessel, her fittings, and her car> 
go of merdiandise, shall be confiscated, and 
the master, the crew, and their aocoaaplices, 
shall be dealt with conformably to the laws 
by which they shall have been tried. 

In case of confiscation, the proceeds of 
the sale of the aforesaid vessel shall, within 
the iqfMce of six months, reckoning from 
the date of the sale, be i^aced at the diq[>o> 
sal of the government of the country to 
which the ship which made the ci^tare 
belongs, in order to be employed in confor- 
mity with the laws of that country. 

Anr. XI.—- If any one of the articles qpeci^ 
fied in Article U. of the present treaty is 
found onboardamerchant*vessel,orif itis 
proved to have been on board of her during 
the voyage in which she was ci^tnzvd, no 
compensation for losses, damages, or expen- 
ses, consequent upon the detention of such 
vessel, shall in any case be granted, either 
to the master, or to the owner, or to aqy 
other person interested in the equipment or 
in the lading, even though a sentenee of 
condemnation should not have been pro- 
nounced against the vessel, as a consequence 
of her detention. 

Art. XH— In aU cases in which a vessel 
shall have been detained in conformity with 
the present treaty, as having been employed , 
in the slave-trade, or fitted out for thattraf- 
fie, and shaU, in consequence, have been 
tried and confiscated, the government of 
the cruiser which shall have made the cap- 
ture, or the government whose tribunal 
shall have condeamed the vessel, may pur- 
<^Ase the condemned vessel for tiie service 



of itare7iliiaTy,at1iMpiioe ftxedby a< 
potent person, selected for that purpose by 
the said iribuoaL The govemment wheat 
cruiser ahaU haTe made the capture afaaK- 
have a right of preference in &e purohass ' 
oftheveaaeL But if the condemned vessd 
should not be purchased m the maoMr 
above pointed out, die shall be whol^ 
broken up immediate after the s e nfca n se 
of confiacatioB, and sold in separate pw^ 
tions after having been broken up. 

Abt. XnL^When, by the sentence of the 
competent tribunal, it shall have beenaseeiw 
tained that a merdiant'vessel detained ha 
virtue of the present treaty was not 0n» 
gaged in the ^Te4nde, and was not fitted 
outfor that traffic, she shaO be restored to 
the lawful owner or owners. Andif,intiid 
course of the proceedings, it shall have 
been proTod that the Teasel was sea rc h ed 
and detained UkgaOly) or without sufficient 
cause of suspicion ; or that the search and 
detentien^ were attended with abuse tr 
Tezati<m, tile commander of the cruiser or 
the officer who shall hsTo boarded the said 
vessel, or the ofBcsr who shall have beea 
intrusted with bringing her in, and under 
whose authority, according to the nature of 
the case, the abuse or veaation shall haTe 
occurred, shall be liable in cdsts and dittos 
ages to the sMsters and tite oWnets of the 
Tcssel and of th^ cargo. 

Iheae coats and damages may be awarded 
by the tribunal before which Ihe proceed* 
ings agamst the detained Tessel,her master, 
crew, and caigo, shidl hsTO been instituled ; 
and the govemmentof the oomAej to whkh 
the office who shall have given oecarfte 
for such award shall belong shaQ pay the- 
amount of tiie said oosts and damages with* 
in the period of sixmontbs from the dateof 
the sentence, when the sentence shall have 
been pronounced by a tribunal sitting hi 
Europe ; and within the period of one year 
when the trial shallhave taken i^lace outof 
Europe. 

Am. XIV.-*When in the search or deten* 
tion of a merchanVvessel effected in virtoe 
of the present treaty any abuse or vezaitoi 
shall have been committed, and when the 
vessel shall not have been defivered over to 
the jurisdiction of bar own nation, the i 
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potlMd hia tmk oondtayaii wbtpii be «bdl 
•ttiii»»4Mr MSiUra Aid bohWItt b^t of <]iii 
omraMiiioii.at ft f»r«igh;poHvif ^fli0 >nMMi 
MrihH in tiie,^iit iosinnftOTaU atl»ft>i«%n 

This dedamttdn ' iWI ttw' VMi«d ti^ 
MBirtB^ to^iiimiiiMMiCiwiipBP iB^ih-tf Khe 
fwiiipil pefBopfct«DMi)^tti»:cn# tor 1te 
fWMhpgtfs irho 0hail.h|K«9 witnOsied lii^ 
MBX^ot4ktadtioii9 aDdcifitoiiBlatotMMMit 
bf tei 'vShole diatt be dalmbi i^v'tiro'eq^M 

«Mi[^«'ib^.tiM owBsft (tf >the>'ttmBel^:orLby iaiPf 
oflwr pcflBsqa inteiMed iiLthe ieqiupmcnl ctr 
iaib^kding of tike T«ndL 

Ob a top;f oftbd ft>inal ptettmoii «iborf«^ 
]twiitMmd!lMv% offioifiyr^idb^^ tbit^ 
ih^4;ivMnnMi»t tif^iMntr^ lb Mddi 

OiMlLSOTCieDiiilBiit «lMtt ^iMi to Mpnkb to 
the master or the ciTilei^tir.to SD^oiiiBt 
pMoA'iQMdMod in ttie^ aqiiiifmebAte.iading 
Qf :«b4.mol«8f6d iMtoel^iM ttntadM oart| 
ao4*4amiS)»"^l^l^«Ul!beiinetoUnL' , 
dm. JY^iaie- Ugk >qostaMii%;MiM 
eHMlla i»ei»wcnmr to donfm«B^wli>to Hmh 
other, when asked to»4o'Wf «qi ititotel 
aiQ[>ftoi^ etm^ite of Ite innnAiiilg^tostftiir 
toduwii Qi thd jndgto<# stten^/relidtoi^to 
vMsetaAeaidl^ or (iitoiidMfcertDuiidnirf 

4Mt4 XVI/*t*Tlto higit.o«toatti|^ puikd 
agree to insure the immediate freeA^m^xi 
att41to«]al^m1viHrJifadanbn(tf<Mnl' t)'ti ixi4rd 
v<Mlto ietooM^itod doMhutoi toVtftae 
oC' tiH HJJFrt fttktaK i«ft4bb.pBHealf trwlT^ 
. 4fflBiS¥Bi^ttiiWiJbtaMtoBtoi^pBltoi 
9 



ligrfee to' iiMli tlU^'MMMiM f«^M bf 

«ito«6rlill&1iMll!liMto^{fa»'daW«^ to 
idoil^toMdletprfaMftlNiiti^ 

.Amn X¥IlE«^TM«ot«<>^^«t]iMle&tsiatf- 
wttmd,t^^Q»'pnMaitnii,i^i <iftd whioh tt ill 
tmihiiily <ii^itaed to 'oedndei' «0 fon^oifig ^a 
Adfegfd^MtaevMia^etbefottel^ ' 
ilL lEUidl ef -mmnts' of MtoMtetfion, 
d>df:tnLinntorilie ^^iMafibef of tiie ^nrtil- 
rfontof 'toch nslioA^'ln tte-searcheb ated de*> 
tisiitioiMi toUiivdofiAlMboor lli» jpMNMfit 



& ito«thidti<Rw ior «ib» 4Md»efli of too 
BB^ikL> lototo MflosM^ ^' 'v^ittie of 11m 
present treaty, itir'tesappzoaiibn of 1^6 

■AtouKnC**4!heprsiBtt»«reaty, boniMtog 
of i»vfid0B, alHai bohMted, ttd fiio mtii 
ftdatkni llMMof ihid] be^xohttiql^ed tft Lon^ 
dodjMtHfe ^Imlieli-of fimihodlhs Hfotn 
IUb date, iMT dbone]!,^ potolUe. 

In:trttoi»' wtoMbi; too iMpooitiTis ptai^ 
prtnnfimioo ha^e i^giMd toei^^oefit troa^, 
in English and French, and have tlierettlto 
dkedtbe M8d bf' their ariM. 

I>BAet«iXK>iidoii, too dttHib 4bfof IXto^te^ 
betf w too jptor dT 4Rir Lord 1S41. 
AwciiDrtat ; KoLLStt ; Saint 

' ' ' ' 'AtLAZBfe; ScfiLCau^Zj'BRUKDV. 

i« WhnftMr «tijierblMnt:v«0«^' botbqg^i 
ing.to^' toiti ( mil ig.to» (flag 'c^; Any of'too 
fai|^ od^teotoi(r#«tito, Aalt lio'vititod V 
aosniatoof^iBi^ ^iHf<)l>ibe b&er Idgliod&i 
tetoiiagpflMKto,ilfe«ffibet oommaiiding^^o 
oiiiBdt toal^ huSoik ho' pccxietKia to» toff 
Tf£t^iOldnWi'4o: thd niiptbr df booh Tbtoel 
tob ipadai/oadeibii^ok ooniidr tipoit hiia 
by ebfl^itoMttoJB^rigfattd Tisithd^; and ha 
toiilldoliviir to oaoli mMlter a deftifiaAe,, 
«Jil^oiiii^> IdmMf; i^eoi^ftog hia nK± la 
thai MfJ^ of bia bdnniry/iaid toi& Dn»0:»ot 
tob Ai|^^wfaidbuhB'cdiBfiiaads,Jad dfiK^Aviiilg^ 
ItoBbtoe iMgr (Hbjoto of kbi -WsH i^ 
tain fvh^ti*rttbe irsMel io «&gag«d iu iho 
slave-trade, or is fitted out IbrtfabpuliMMl 
of Boab toaffio/iarlito bo^n eaff'fS^ ^ ^^^ 
toiArdtoiilg too^voyagoin wUoh she bat 
been met with by the said cFQlnr.. Wbett 
tba ti8btonadir'b;fvaadnmoCtoo ohukc: 
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tHihei Una h«r eQWMiite,M»koffioeriMl 

1UIV7; .«iitoi»lMbe the ofioir iiiio«it tiie 
time ui second in ooromMMl .^ die flhip ^ 
wbioh tiie •Ti0iiisjMd«;-«a£lliiitlu«.OMe, 
Auch effitier ahall e^hiUt ip^ Ihe niito of 
tbe mer^baat-veisel ik copy of tibe .aiiMuii 
orders ebove menUoned, «gned br ^ 
commaoder of the cnuMr; tad. shsfi like- 
wie^ delirer to mudk nfleter a ceriifteaK 
signed bj hinsel^ ^[teoiityii^ Ike 
whiobbeholdsiatibe na^of J^s 
the name of the commander under 
ardem ho i««fetuQg» the aaase <si tbe^cmiier 
to which hke b^ongs, sod tk» olilieel of ids 
vifit, «s hevetofora recited. 

If it shall be ascertained bj the wmkt 
thattbe ship's pi^>ero, are ifig«]«t^and her 
proceedings lawf ol, the oflbsr ahafl - «edif j 
upon the log-book of Urn Tassel- tiwt the 
▼iittttQ<^ places in yirtneiaf tba special or- 
ders aboYe mentioned; .mad.ithai.iikmte 
foipalitiea ahaU. haye been /eoofMed the 
Y^ml fihaU be permittad to.conliaaa her 
conrae* 

2. If, in conseqneoce of tbe "idsitytiie cA 
cer aopnqandiog tiie eruiaer ahaU be .of 
opinion that there ape anffieieoigroandslet 
believing that the vessel ja eogfi^g^ in the 
;9]^ve-trade, or has been fitto4 out for that 
{traffic, or has been engaged in that traffic 
4nring the TSTage in whl^iiheisfaeiVwith 
bj ^ oEiuser; and i£ he fUl-w.^nee- 
quence datermina U> detainhar^' and to Iuitb 
her givep^iq) toihci jnnadietkafeef the eaoh 
patent anthorities, ha shaft fodhvitk eanae 
a list to be made oat^fn diq[itiaat% pi all the 
pirpers £iMind on board, and heiahall aign 
this list and Uie dnplicata, addhag, after his 
. oira name, his rank in the tiavy^ aad the 
name of the vessel under hiaooaaaaad. 

He. shall, in like manner, maka^ out and 
, aigUfin duplicate, a dedaiationt atsttag^ba 
plaeeaikid time of the detentfon, ibe«aBBe 
of the vesad, and that of her.flMurtec^ the 
names of the peraoas conqioBing hecosew^ 
asd the number and ooadition of . ilia slaves 
found on board. 

JtUa declaration shall .farther coniaini an 
exact diascription of the state of thaveaaal 
aodh^rcaygo. 

ftuTJia copunander of the onaaer shatt. 



wittieat dal^r^eeiijr er eaod. Aa deteiaad 
taiari, willi. kar jDaater^ evawy jiawsiigun, 
omp^ftmd that sbtvaa.ioaad on bsard^ta 
one of the yarts .hstainaftar qpoifisd, in 
^jgdfflT tiiat voeeedinga ma y Inr iaiiliinliMlin 
xegard to thsni^ooDteaaUij to tiie laws of 
fte<coitni]7iiBdiriviMea&kgtheTessd is 
sailing, awL ke shall deHver the aametelhe 
oaaipetaait aatiboritiaa> or to the paraons 
who. shall haie been ^lacial^ appeiaied 
for that pvipoaa hy. the g ot es u iae n fr to 
whotti anok pott ihatt beloBg* 

4 No iMrseA vhatevar shall be tsiM 
oat of ike detelaad iwasal; norabaliaBj 
part ofrker.eaz^o,. nov. anj of the siaiasa 
found on baavd^ be (amoved torn h^yintil 
after auehvaaaalsfasfl'hava.been ddivared 
over to the authorities of her own nation ; 
uidesa/&e removal <^ the idiole or partof 
the cre«r, eri the skivea f^aad on boavd, 
shall be deemed necessary, either te the 
pieaarratieii of tkeivlivas^ or inm A17 
othfla:Oonaideca(ieB.of kamani^, er fbr the. 
safety of the penonavho shall be ekaigad 
with the navigation of the Tsaadl altar har 
datantion. In -ao^ aaok oaae, the oobh* 
mander of the cnuaar, or the offiaar 1^ 
pointed to . bnag in. the detained veaiel, 
akall make a daahonitton of such reoMyval, 
in wMdh he lAstt spedfy the r oas s o s for 
theasawr and ti»amaat«i, sailors^ paa a e n 
gaK% or aiancaa ao.femofved, akali be oanied 
to Ike samapoiiaa tiie veasalaad kar eaigo, 
aadtborx akaU be leeeived in dte sameman- 
ner aa.tha vnssnli agraesibly to the nguia- 
tiona hecainafter jwt forth. . 

Ptevided ahin^a, that noikkig in* tfafa 
paiagraphahallbannderatood asap;dying 
to slaves found on board of Austrian, Pnis*> 
sian^'or Bnsaian^eeeala ; bat such daVes 
shall be dispoasdof aa is iqMOified ixrihe 
f ollowiBg pangaai^ : 

£• Jil ^Aaknan veaaels whieh' akall be 
detainedjon'tlie alalkms of ABieriea,..or 
A£rioa,;by .;tke ondsafs of the otker'ecnK 
tracting parties,. riMiU>be canned and de» 
liveved up tOi the> Austrian: jwisdktimi at 
Trieste^.- v . (..■.••.-,. •> 

fiat if slaiMvahall be feoad on boavdairf 
seek AustrkainpeBBel>atitke tiuaef kar de^ 
tenltan, the veaaaL^ahall, in ^tiia lint in. 
ataea» beasaltB)ds|Mi* tkoirievoa «nkat 
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port to wiiioh th# would b^To b««a taken 
for ftdjQdie&ttott if ehe bad boen mttig ua- 
dterAeBogliiiierfVeBehfiag. fThoTMsel 
shall aftenrardd be seat on, and flhall be 
ddirered «p to Uie Afwtriiu:! jcirtidiotiom at 
Ikmte, as al^TO atipnkted. 

All Frmdb vmsqIb wbiob aball be detait>- 
ed oatiie westeni ooaat of Africa b^ croia- 
em of the other oostraetiBg patties shall be 
ouried and deli^esed op to the Twt^ 
jarisdiotioii ^t-Gof^de. 

AUjE^im^ yessdb wludvdMll be detain^ 
ed on the- eaatem eeast of Africa Jbj the 
oroisers (tf the other ee&tcaoting paartleB 
shaU be oanried: aiid deMvered 19 to the 
Fr«Qi(di jiiri«dk«Um at the Isle of Boiirbon. 

AH iVench vessels which shall be detainr 
ed oil the wast of Aaerica to the soatlh 
ward of the iOth d^ree of Dor^ latitiide» 
by the cmisers of the other contraoling 
partiee^jriiall be-oaiHed and d«ii¥«:ed>tip 
to tiie fVeach jurlsdiotkm At Oayeittie. 

All J!reiieh vessels which shaE be deteln^ 
ed in the West ladies, or oti the edast of 
Amerioa te ib» northward <^ the IOth. de- 
greo' of xierth latiiade, by tiie ouistos of 
the other oontrading parties, shall be car* 
ried assl delaveced «p to tflie Fteos^ jilzia* 
diction at Martiniqae. 

Ail British vesseli whieh shall be ^t^nr 
ed oii> tike westei* coast of Africtb by the 
croisers^of the« otiier eoatfaotii]^ partis 
shall be carried and deUv«:ed' up to the 
Bntisb j«isdfetion«t BalhvM^ on the river 
Gambia. 

AH British vessels wMoh shafii be^ detain- 
ed on the eastcsn ooaet of Africa by the 
cmisers of the other contracting parties 
shall be carried "and delivered ttp to the 
BdttBh jfurisdictto at &e Oesph of Good 
Hope^ ' 

All British, vessels which shatt be detain* 
ed pn the ooast of Atoerici^ by ttie.cniisera 
of the other contracting; parties shall be 
earned and delivered np to the British 
jurisdiction at the colony of Demerara, or 
at'Pb^t Royal, in Jamaica, according as the 
c6ittbiaiidef of 1lie crinser may think most 
cMveaAnt -'' 

AttBritMi vMAris wfaibk^iafi te deti^ 
ed.ia the West Ikdies by^e miisers of 
ibfi! older cenibietii^ parties d»ll be au^ 



ried and delivered iq» to the British juria- 
dioticm at Port Royal, hi Jainaiea. 

All Prussian vessels ii^eh shall be de- 
tallied on thestatioD»ofAaierica or Africa 
by the csmisers of thft other eoatraioti^g 
parties, shall be <»iried and delivered «p 
to the Prussian jurisdiction at Btettin. 

But if slaves shall be found on board any 
such Prussian vessel at the time of her de- 
tention, the vessel shall, in the first instance, 
be sent to deposit tbi/& daves at that port to 
which she would have been taken for a^o* 
dication if she had been sailiii^ under the 
English or Frenoh ilag. Th» vessel sfasU 
afterwards be sent oivaad shall be de^ 
livered up to the Prussian jurisdiction at 
Stettia as above stipulated. 

All Raseian vessels which shall be de- 
tained on the staticms of America or Africa 
by. the cruisers of the other contractiBg 
parties shall be carried and delivered up 
to the Russian jurisdiotion at Groostadt, or 
at Bevel, according as the season of the 
year may allow the otte or the other of 
those ports to be reached. 

Bat if shLves shall be found on board any 
such Russian vessel at the time of her d^ 
tention, the vessel shafl, in the firet instance, 
be sent to deposit the idaves at t^t port to 
which she would have been taken for adju^ 
dication i£ she. had been sailing under the 
English or French flag. The vessel shsU 
aften^ards be sent on, and shall be de- 
livered up to HiQ Russian jurisdiction at 
Cronstadt, or at Revel, as shove stipulated. 

6. As soo^ as a merchsatvessel, which 
shall have been detained as aforesaid shaQ 
arrive at one of the ports or places above 
mentioned, the commander, of the cruiser, 
or the officer appointed to bring in such 
detained vessel, shall forthwith deliver to 
thejuithorities, duly i^pointed&v that pur- 
pose by the govermncBt within whosa tsv* 
ritory such port or place shaU b^ the vessel 
and her ca^o, together with ^txe mastar, 
crew, passengers, and skt^es. found oa 
board, and also the papess which shall hair^ 
\>&da seized on board ike vesseiy andone of 
the duplicate lists of the said papers,. lo* 
taining the othec in hi& <Pim p oa so ssi on . 
Such officsr shall At the sasie (time deliver 
to the said 4iathorities ,oae..af<ihe original 
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iedftrtkti<yiH, AS I]^df(b6fdr^ ^(dfi«d> ad- 
ding thereto ft Miieikekit ' of fi& j dbangto 
whi^ ibfty tili^6 Mj^on plbbo fitym wo ckne 
^ the tfeCcnitto^ of Hie vestol i6 ifcflt «^ 
1h« Mivexy , M treH fts ft coj^y ^ tb» fltate- 
iweiit of fttty'retnovafii -wMch niaf hdire 
taken place, a§ above provided fcM-. 

. hi delSveriutg over these seversd doteu-, 
meats the officer «hafi make, M writing and 
on oa^, an attestation of the ttnth. 

t. If the commander of a crtiifter of one , 
of the high' contrabtiAg parties, who shall 
be dtify fhiiashed l«rffc €te afferesaid spe- 
eM'instra^ons, shdili^e reason to sus- 
pect ibat a ^er^Aifthi^Tessel ^aifing tinder 
t3onvoy of, of iii company -^fth, a ship-6f 
war of any of the Other .contractfaig ^torties, 
lis eiigiaged in the slSivo^ade, or has been 
fitted ont lor the pnrpose of that "traffic, or 
has been ^ngs^ed in the traffic in slaves 
dm4ng the Voyage in "^hich she is met 
with by the said cnnser, he «Aa!l confine 
hSihself to CoibBtimiJcat^ his sris^iicions to 
thecombiander of Hfie ship^-war; and he 
shall leave it to the latter to proceed alone 
to visit the tBTospected vessel, and to deliver 
her np'to the jmtsdiction of her own coun- 
try, if there shonld be canse for doing bo. 
8. % Artide IV. of the treaty it is stipu- 
lated, ttiat in no case SbaB the mutttal right 
of visit be exerdised tpon ships-of-war of 
uie high cdhti^Cting parties. 

It Sb '^^e^ ^lat this exemption shaH 
apply eqnaBy to vessels of liie^ llnssian- 
j&merican ' Company, which, tfetng com- 
l^and^d bjr'odoetrs of Ihe fD^riaA-'naty, 
i^ authorised by tiie imperial goveiQ- 
toent to carry a &g Whi(& digrtingnishes 
them from the mwchant navy, and are 
Mrm^d and eqiiipped sia^Barly'to transports- 
OT-T^ar. 

' It is f Tirtiier mideiBtood that iihe said 
f«s^ shall b^ fumislWd with a Russian 
iiftteiit, Whidi ihiai proVe l&eii: origin and 
detrtaMftion; 'Ifbe fotm of this patent tihaH 
be drawn up by common consent It is 
^gr^d -that this patent, t^ben issned by 
tee'competetetatithorily in fehis^, shidl be 
cotraJters^eid At CSt. Petersbnrgh by fte 
a^nstilate* of '^rfetft Britain and franoc. 

% In ih^ Sdchrtiseof* Article IX. of the 
ir^igrit te'sl^idat^ i[hat,MSngptoof to 



Iho eontMiy, 1^ <tesMl tfiiOl' be pv«^^ 
b» «ii^flgi9d te ih» flliv»4iftei^ if-fSkWd bb 
(ImhmA OKI 'bottNa^oi^ifO ^^tosAr fitcsd i&f bd&ig 
hfid'dowft M ft se^ofid or slftve^iwk 

fo crrder to ptev«iiit -atiy *iMie Whidi 
might arise frdm an aH>ftrtty Iftt^rpiMia- 
Hm of ^0 dstfjm-, It Is espeeiafiif 're^m- 
mend^ to ib^ crtdsers iiot to^ppty $t to 
AuBtrian, Ptm^iUi, or RtMlsian vessels ei»- 
pleyed in tie timber iiNide^ifhOBe^anffesiti 
shall prove that tiie pktiftsifttd joisis whieh 
Hiey kftv^'of kavte b»d, m beidfd are^or 

^tlMtetrnffA <Mrde» not to haMsft l«#M 
ootnttiB]«o, cvttisefs ^ %iipt0SBfy ^joined 
only to a^t«poii ^ «tip«d£it&oi«i'eDii^^^4 
ift tfa« 3d olftOieol 'AtfldleIE.,'#fi^illere 
shall be 4n h<f«td «h4 vess^ visHed i^ai« 
plat^ mlAooAy desttciod 1o tbrm k liave. 

agreed, in eoiifbttdSU?f wHfa t» I9llk irtlde 
of ihi tn^aity billed by l^mrlfiis'day; 4at 
ihelm iiistnictiioniBliaS hdHtssshieA to the 
tteafy s%fie<l Ms 4tttf bet«7«eii<}rMit Bif^ 
*b» Austria^ 9raQace)'F3ras«ia, md lh«B^ 
fm Hie tiippMslBioft lof ^e A£K(»ii' slat^ 
tadi, MDd shbXl be eotMid^md as an integral 
part of that treaty. 

Id ^tBBSft Mi^oef^ tb» i^miipm^k^es 
of Ih^'hlgh soonlraotti^ pwtieiMiave Signird 
ffais simex, tod have Hhoitifiih) iiffited Hhia 
•eiEl of ilieii* arms. 

Dane at London, Hhe 30fh day ef Ifaeei^a'- 
ber, in the year of our Lord 1841. 

SoBiSEifarS f Btti^itt)W* - * 

lii dxplqni&tii^ df tfaad, aaki ^s part 

of the history of that eventful pelrfeA, 
I grveufcifef tftatemi^. Theiclitnfowl- 
e^ged, conti»cillSng wish off the king pf 
the French (Louis JT^flippQ) wagf to 
perpetuate his dyiiasty; auj^^g yg][jffld^ 
availing herself of the.infliiezio^, jwhiob 
ih^ .qaestion of Ibe jmc^sKsioo. w«ws 
known to have on the measufe0:ef has 
g&^eiufae'iit, had neigdtwtedfl^ it^lty. 
Knowing that tl^re Vfts ^et'a"^- 
sideraibte islareboldkigfiiteres!; bx fte 
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wte& 'ptdpcnei. Ij* finglmd Men adf 
terse to tfie mfetnafiBadivlBg.' aitti ^bui 
Biereiftl iirterestfl' of Oeemumyand'of 
Fi-anc0> I went frdm' LoDdon iq Favfa 
and ^^^ Geneital Cfauis t» prdtest 
a^aiidt tlto lutifieadoa'of i&e tf^kty. 
I wrote a Bene» of artic^a whitk vese 
pttblisli^ in 4he Paoia J(iiu»aloE«€oiQ?^ 
liMce, tkeBtbei' organ of l&e 90Bai 
partifiicr. 1 i«¥Otb^ an eflaaif wbUh abmb 
phbttshed In Ai6 Sdt^Dea Mondaa, 
which W<^ ttatillatedaiiA extebfaiirely 
circuPatedit! Gert&aHyi' lart]>0ad )pfl|b» 
1§eatk>nd I dkifirta^a^ed th»&dt,^]ia< the 
purpesb ef E&glaad in her' \^av&^^ o4' 
African slavety and' He davq^rade^ 
waa to cdotioptklaa aad^ giira gteater 
yiOfie to ^lier'tfade w«tU ^AMea and 
India; My 'ftrgtiBittvta wewtapm^ 
dtl^dcid in tk^ Arandh ^QiiaMl^ffr of 
Peptttfes; and Ifc Qiiizbly niidBr Um 
presdure of ^nblic opItLion,- itabentad 
that Oen^Md Qabm eituiiAi smxi in ios' 
pTotefit, whidh w^ tfa^n urged aa an 
argnmedlt agalnat the trefitf. SdoL 
i^aa the fbroaof the pnbUc xi^iao 
Uras craated, tbkt GalHgnui, ia hia 
issue ef 1st Mavcli, 1A^% said : 

"The treaty of 1842 for the suppression 
of the slave-trade, and the affiiir of M. 
Istaibert, tl^n form the harden of the 
original ooluiuis ai «iip Ptaskr c«n4mhpM^ 
ijffit. Onthete4orthe906i^l4eet$, wbi<4k 
f onuflhea i^ 49pc^iHQi^ to soipe of the 
jtHUfuaU to jatta4;k th^ ip^«rogati.ye of the' 
cr^iqrn} undei:. ^vej; of the responsitilitj 
of the ministry, there is the same yiplence 
displayed agaiost M. Guizot as was evinced 
immediately after tte diroiission on the 
subject in the Chaniher of BepiiMs, and 
fhe evident, hidMl ato\#ad, objeet^pf tha 
writers, is'tef.katp np such anescltanOBt 
iatha,Qouptvya4 siiaU com^Jl A{, Gut^ot 
aithev to. retire &om o^ce or dcic(are in 
t|^e Chamber that he will not, under any 
circumstances, ratify the treaty; for eitjier 
of the^e residts would be a signal triumph 
Ibr the opposition.'* 



The qQQitiDii, tha% of afaaprbing i» 
teteit^ in Bbgland being' the esstonslois 
of her comn^^t^e and the increased 
consumption of her manufactures, Sir 
Boteil;' F^el aiid the. toviet ««gk3d tbat 
thcr caBBto6%M^)o«t]of the at^^ 
Brazil, aoidthe Vr^lxA&M^ ^as ^ 
measnie 'vhfeb wo^dd b^^ pfotapte tb6 
"^ fainre pKMspantjr" of Ei^I^i^d; whU^ 
])f£. €pMan and the, wtHKxrnrlaiK 
lei^gm mtged tbat tAie.'r^al •of the 
com laws would g)M . U^imm dtew 
'bread, aivl^tha^^??iltiv>obei^p4»md Svg- 
land Qould, comms^nd tbp markets of 
the world. I saiy that the liatura of 
the o(^ict Foul^ predispose 

MR. COBDEN AND THJf POWEI^FUL )?ARTY, 

seeeim) fsascurMj the fijrgmaents whii^ 
I was prepared to suggeat agaiasi the 
sfieia^ures ui^ed, with so much perti- 
nacity by Sir Robert feel, apd I wr9tQ 
and pubir^e4 in London a perils of 
lettora which it is my purpose hereafter 
to republish. "The appUoation of the 
following is so . apprppria^te thoit th^y 
are*inserted here : 

XMeLAKD AND iBfl nKitmsr^xiB-y-sukyfliut 



Tq Edjfpj' of iforning Chronicle : 

"VV^en, in a former letter, J gavp my 
thanke^ to he^ li(^jesty's government 
for the special mission oF Lord Ashburr 
ton, i^nd to the Times for its modera- 
iAOJjk in relation to An^erican difiair^, t 
did so under a liopq that these events 
i^diqa^d a sincere desjre to adjust the 
matter in dispute. I l^d not then rea^ 
tl^e 4eclaratioQ of Lor^ Falmerstjon 
that; 

" Her Majestqr'B |;pvenuaent have decide^ 
that the flag of the United Sta^^ «^/ ex- 
en^t no vqssel (whether A^ieripan or not) 
from search by her Majesty^ cruisers in 
the African Eieas, uhloBS such vessel lahaD 
be found provided wifli pap^ra auttiSiig 
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biir toifaa protoctioB of the £ag the trears, 
and proving ber tp be United QC^fces prop* 
frty, <m4nemgali»g the oo$an oooording to 

Nor bai I read Lord Aberdeen's dec- 
laration reafrming and asserting ibe 
same right ; nor bad I then re«d the 
declarsi^on of tiie Times of the tib of 
January^ that- the qoestioa conoems 
the enforeement of a neoemxry right, 
which the British Ooramment *' ore ifo* 
imnined not to yM/' 

Ibe Times.prooeeds to say 1 

" GUI' [the Britibh] ^ovemtoent, After 
great and praisworthy exertions, has num- 
aged to conchtde treatieB with ahnost evefj 
maritime power, by which the Blave^-trade, 
among the BntijectB of these powers, is pirn- 
iahable as piraoy, and a right of search is 
Srataanyeoneeded to secure the firm ex^ 
oation of the iaw«" . 

It then argues that the United States 
having refused to become a party to 
the treaty, or to concede the right of 
search, other vessels are navigated by 
subjects of the contracting parties, 
who, if arrested, would be pimishable 
as pirates, may escape by hoisting the 
Amerioan flag, and 'hence insists on 
enforcing the right to search American 
vessels. 

There has been no period of the civ- 
ilized world when the interests of na- 
tions were so much blended, and at no 
former time was their responsibility to 
public opinion so great. Hence these 
declarations of Lords Palmerston and 
Aberdeen, and of the Time's in its pe- 
culiar relation to the mission of Lord 
Ashburton, are doubly important. 

I can readily see that the mission is 
important, whether the purpose of her 
Majesty's government be i)eace or 
war— and the more so if war has been 
firmly resolyed upon— for such are the 
relations between the two countries — 
so raried and direct are the interests 



to be saorifioed^ that. ]x> British, xauua* 
ter wiU yeaiiire on a war ¥rith the 
United States witbont first preparing 
I^vblic opiaioii at home to sustain it 
Henoe^ it is wise in Sir Bobert Peel to 
send a special mission ; and wis^ 
stilly perbi^y to hare selected as the 
minister one whose relations to the 
United States bare been.stich as to 
justify htm in asseriisig that all has 
bem fdone that could be donei to pre- 
serve peace. All m^t foresee tba<^ 
sboidd Lord Aahburten return without 
adjusting pending difficultieSr it . will 
be charged thait the fs«dt is ouxgl, amd 
l^t Gxeat Britain is compelled to go 
to war^ oc be. dishonored. 

If the Times be right, and war hea 
been xes^ved i^i%--4f the great e;G^- 
tioas to jiuina^ othcor powers intq cm* 
ceding a right of search^ in which th/^y 
had comparatively no .interests wss to 
pave the way for enforcing it on us, 
knowing, that; with us, spe^Jring as we 
do the same lang^uage, it. involves the 
right of impressment^ and that, cctnse* 
quently, it would be resisted*-tbea 
this mission of Lord Ashburton, sQ.far 
as we are concerned, is a most, insult- 
ing mockery. The purpose is not 
peace, but war : it is not to negotiate, 
for the British government, we are 
told, have *^ determmed not to yiddP 
If this be so, the mission is not to us, 
but to you ; it is not to preserve peace, 
but to prepare for war ; it is part of 
the management deemed necessary in 
carrying out a foregone conclusion, 
and is but a means to arouse British 
pride and British patriotism, that you 
may yourselves be united .and rally 
around your own government. 

Hence, although I cannot permit 
myself to believe that the Times truly 
represents the British government, 
although the character of Sir Robert 
Peel forbids a suspicion that he is 
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capable of iM^tfaig suoh a part, ytft, as 
I bafore remarked, Ite deolaraftiotia ti 
Losdi Pafanerston aad AberAde^ kt 
their <3ffldal corree|k>iid^ee, and ttMs 
lelation wych ihe ThaeiSf U sapiKMed 
t9 bear to the adubietkiiilteA, td Lord 
▲rikbnrfott and to hie inie(rieii| WUl 
give a kind of oiloiai eanetion Id^ ite 
dedarationiy and iHtt aronse hi thie 
United States one coaimcini sentiment 
of lesistaace ;* and my apprehiension 
i% that war may beoeme hievitable 
anlees the good aansaof tiie BritlBh 
people ihali interrsne and tanr aside 
•a great a oalamitj/ 
• Let nspanse fat a Aanent' and ex- 
amine 'the qaestion 'as pvese«ted bj 
the Times. I quote' its own irorcU 9 

■ * It is no qncBtion ill Whicli Bnglisli in- 
tereetd al6ne 'Are concerned, It concernd ihe 
eofMroMoent ef a neceMvjr'right wMch ^e 
Qlumaainherait in all nstiens eqna^f, and 
wUoh ¥[eace as vtuiyto sslmit tdoiw^ 
Cfne ch^ermin^noiJiA tfi4(DL U baa ariswii 
however, npon tiie riare trade treaties, in 
fbe fbDo wing shaped' • 

" Otir government, after great and praise- 
worthy exertions, has managed to conclude 
iMaties with ahuostever^ maritime powar, 
bjr wMoh the fOare ttade, among the snb- 
jifM of these powders, is ^tttSAiable as pi- 
Aejr> and a right of search is miltiially con- 
dDded to sednre thd finn execntlon of ttiis 
la^: To a treaty of this kind it ,was, of 
conrse, hoped that America wonld become 
a party. Such, however, has not been tha 
case," &c. 

Kow, here Is the question as mafle 
and presented by the Times for yoiix 
gOTfrnment and their Jmnjster, Let 
xm put it iftto plrin ISngliah, It wiU 
then read thus : 

Great Britaih fs the first maritime 
power in the world. It is her pride, 
and she arrogates to be the " uismssa 
07 im ocsAN,'' Claiming the right of 
iflApresanent^ die insisted npon the 
right of search. It was resisted by 



the UmtM States, and led to the last 
tratf between tbe two countries. Peace 
was conehided without a concession of 
that right, and Oreat Britain herself 
has since admitted it to be a violation 
of the Isw of hatibns. The United 
Stilted' are progtossing in wealth and 
population, ttnd ft is manifest that such 
is the eJttent of her territory, and so 
ample are her resources, that she will 
s6on esibeed Grelat Britain herself in 
<i6nimerce and manufactures. This is 
the mord palpable because your pro- 
ductire industry, the real source of 
wealth and greatness, no longer able 
to find prbfitable '^m^loymerit at home, 
are migrating t6 Ihe United States, 
thus detracting 'from your power and 
addfag to ouim as a people. Under 
fliese circttmstainces; y6ur sole reliance 
isyottr mines andtnannfactories ; with* 
out these "ybn cannot give employment 
to your surplus population. They must 
migrate or starre. JLJB^ e qually ap- 
parent that yon cannot employ them in . 
jTonr mines or your manufactories 
unless yon find markets for the sale^ of 
ttwsir productaL. Upon this subject you 
are divided among yourselves — some, 
looking to ns as consumeiB, advocate 
free trade and a mntual interchange of 
the prodtrcts* of labor ; others, coneSd- 
ering tis to be rivals, look to the East 
Itidies and to China. It was found 
that, to enable the East Indies to con- 
sitme your manufactures^^ yo ii_ mus t 



take their aep'i cultural products — ^that 
they coold_not purchase your caUcoes 
but byan ex chang e of cottonjrice^ and 
sugarj^wad^henjfbr^hi^^st time,/^ 
^5?J^® eympathies of yo nr govern- 
ment enlisted in behalf of the perse- 
cuted African. p jJL was in vain thal^ 
yi&rginia,as a colony , protgstegagainst 



the slave trade. _Youc 6mpeiled her to 
I®2??5^5^?J?)^X^^ ''[^Ei, J-?'^ canrled' 



to her. In vain did^Wilberforce clank 
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their ch^na. Th^ voio^ of philaa* 
thr<^ C011I4 iK>t be beard ^Btil avvioe 
eontraBted tha Jwtuiredfi <f, mOifnm oS 
Asiatic aabjeetB with 1^ eigbt buib 
died thougaiM) qf West India J^avefl^ 
and demonartrated ih9if> H wag jwiP ii|- 
terest, aa a (^ttieBtioi> oC dollars and 
'centsTto become aboKtioBi flts. Tbea^ 



andnbtmitil tben^jb^sgw^^ 
are so blind that tbey ^aiuaot aee^ the 
ijnretchedQesa, a»d so doaf tiiat th^ 
c^noot hear ^ cries of laiseiy eveo 
at their own iooi^, wejce. enlisted in. 
^tibe crusade agai pet the sUfve^rade: 
Shwery ia thi^. Weift ladies w|U| ^bot 
isbed-**the commerce of tbe £asti as 

r^eU as qf 1||»e West I^diesi.ivi^^ pl^oed 
iiodeir a^ w regulatioai^^tQiia ot JkJmi^ 
icaa» poiW seed, and e^Vferieoeed 
Aiof^ricaQ cottm planteim^ were traaa- 
ported t(> Iiidia wdeir au opeoly- 
avowed ijwpose^e f substitutin gp^tbe 
oottouao[^rige,.a^d thepavper laboirQf 
puiia f or 1;he <^f ttoi^ ai(id rice^ and 
\^jla Ye labor of Apiericj ^) BmJ j^U tWs 
did not increase your, territcary, pox 
did it; retard tbe oiiwa^d progr^a of 
America. Wlierever. the necessities 
of British co^^nerce may fbiice a 
British ship, there/ toO| has Yankee 
enterprieie carriejd.tba Yaid^ee, tKumef ; 
and what ia more gepn^iA to ihi$ 
questioni that saine cmisor, w^erev^ 
it goes, bears witil^ it Qoi^lusive proof 
that the cheqp^brmit.lom ,tftspm$ .sad 
superior iniellig^^, of the Ajoericaa 
are gradually enabling bii^ ta efuper* 
sede the British laboirer ip theinav^ets 
of the world. Again^ these facts 
could not be ccmcealed frop^ yowr 
own people. The example and i^e 
influeace and condition ^ ojf America 
were becoming subjects oi ogmsaent 
in the lowest as well as iA the Jdghest 
classes of your soci^. Your suffer- 
ing poor,, especially th^ S|ged| the sick, 
the widow and tbe orphan, were made 



to myjr tb^ IqI of ««r alate%* spi 
na»j oC j<wf mm ^ rfa fl teera look to 
m c# tkft ooHBitRMnbof tbe&r m^wUnsi 
tuiqeii I fftWjr ^ ymt m^rtdiattts lodi 
|o m a« tbeir ¥«rt oostOfllovs ; otat^ 
of ypiw !3e«ifed ofiosDs^ your widowt 
Stt^ Qil^teiUu poitooos of anusU lokamk 
w^nAkig IKW90 Moms, kok to oms 
stoplssias tkosoMM cbid ssliMi: iamrt^ 
meati; maior of ymr laboring aad 
stsrriiBi^ P09V look toour graaaries fde 
biosii> many ^ jovat liborai sM^/ft* 
meli kok to oma asthafteestand best 
of govewMnefcts, aad asge oar ppiMH 
perity as an argumeati iafc'voff of tibpaa 
ivprovemsnbi adacb thex wanild ^n- 
gtiSk QPft yoiqr snm: oowrtituticm 9 Ira* 
land, wdkanft' iMBtid^ looka to uH ikdp 
sympatl]gF| a^ad SiS Si refu^ when drM^sn 
hoi^seless aad destitutei to earn HjM^ 
su)>§sste»os^. vimk amtbor iadoslrx 
sum ^eaaoiay, aor botk «oiBbined, cast 
wring from HUk heartkss ofrpressoFS)f' 
away erf" yonr -fiVikieS lo<A to as aa 



* See zepozt of the poqip>)ayeomia>fwfto»»iii 
on ths d^sUMQ spoditipa of the poor U Use- 

of Iftoided psojpeii^ ^ajw: ''Bis oensa^. 
cQTU^ted one Imadred »ad twenigr beggsna-^ 
tliAt called at his door in Uia day." ^'7ar^ 
B^rants are ejected tensat^ from tb» al)fiento«. 



" They.pay higk rente for holdings which, 
if fhey had ttiem fofr nothing, wotdd not,sn|>- 
port them.' 

*« When yott ask tfcew* why they be^jf, IJiey 
will answeri^ toe fpefe ^im^ cut into bsgi^ 
and 9wamp8, ax^d wh^n we had reclaimed our 
litOe spots, we werd sent in farther, tffl we 
wetat)eteaniA atlast, Oie w« weuld be now 
ocnnfoztable. 

<<Tksyiai stivibutf theis nlQ«)rftiiaai| >to 
hig^ rentg, wd low pi|oes for psodnce, and 
the consequent want of employment 

'* The small ftormers hare no motive for in* 
dostiy ; they aie ateid to impzore eitlier ' 
their laoad or^odiiMi; (Ae morumU iktpa»9^ 
tAsreiiiitia^faivwql'' 
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mMimg m ilni (Mae <ai^ w<lpro- 
toslHijp 2^ thoae, lA^ lur^ p^nt^iioiH^ 

•U ttLii, <b0 sp^it of iki 4g^ :i3 for 

taroth^ns^ ydar m^fu^ your Be^% aa4 
jwnr daugtttora» lia.Te ^one 09t firom 
among you, they tovie« eatoed iivto oov 
dorni^ lerhioh welBe^)^iittO|r9e^y^^b&m, 

4iaiMh0p«^e, A^cv onLjtii^ tte)l9^ 
finnev will be i^ trg.r 4m jonr ^wU luter^ 
«9t(t^4m;your ^w^ fl(fiDpiithie0^ q» ya^ 

^Ui^ti, Y^, if %}m. TftB/9& ^ to bQ 
Mte^i«l^ tbut irw iiKktemuwd upao» 
wdljM been l^^. #n4 If^gftg^tba 
90ttfed pmrpQflie ^ y Q^r igave^piDieiai^ 1 1 
If "ti^e quot^^tik^a befi)re tu» BMeiuaa aay- 
llNaig; it mews ibitt itbo' quee^^ baa 
not b^ war or pep^oe, but ^poq what 
pyiB^lKse that w^ -abound be com- 
q^ii^ 1 1 It ia tfue t^aA the qoeatiop. 
of bWBdwy ia .oj^ei\, Iwit a wfir for 
. tb^ poasQBsiosb of part of Mai^e^ or 
evea ^ the m^iith of the Colombia 
iilF«tr; mii^. 1^^ be fl^'pcpo]^ at hoiiiQ 
ol^wjitb t)ie dySwd ^9ir}dt aa a war 
for, the a^ppreoei^a ef* the alave-trade, 
fl^ 4rat weidd be obf^ged to a spirit 
of c^nqaest^ a tljirat Ibr dpmi^ai^ and 
might excite t^a jcjalonfliyi certwaly 
i^ ifo^d not ei^iat ii^ ^F'^^^'^y ^^ 
qtf^F powerish^^nd h^Ece we are told 
that hj great exertUms your govenuoeAt 
has Tmnagedia makemoetof t&e eth^r 
n^itinie powera> partis te th^ treatj 
ii^tarpolatiog the ijgfafc of $tm^' iota 
tjhia.laaw of naitiosay aad- tjiat ha^g 
done BO, they are now ddermined to 
offwipdrUB tombpiiit toit^ althpagh they 
weV ^oew IroDa the&^t, th^t ire would 
QOt[dp SQ^and tb^'t it a^t ei^d in 

. 7ake thf a qiiestum aa i»re«ented by 
the Times, examine it in any and in all 



itjB afif)e^S| and doea it not amount tp 
thia and tp thia only ^^ that Gre£^ 
Britaki^ haying resolved on war, hai^ 
made "s^redt, fixertioi^^ to create, a^ 
iBfi^v/^f upop which tibie other powr 
^ra of l^oroptfB. and her oi^ people 
coal4 ho united agaiast us ; that foip 
thia purpoee she **M9 managed," tQ 
mai^ other i)aariiiiae po^ersi hayinip 
coni^am^yely no inlf rest in the quesr 
tion, partie» tp the treaties on tbq 
alaye^tfrad^ and ^a^ haying done ^is 
ah^ now ^QvHoi X^ord Ashburton, m 
part of the 9ame syatem of manage^ 
menti not tq aoooinpliah peace, btt^ 
bj ^ ahow of ^nciliation^ to enlist^ 
againat ua tha pnbUc opinion and thq, 
ajmpal^iee ^ those powers, and of tbef 
Britiahf people?, 

; I repeat tb^t ngr respect for Sjjb 
Bobert Peel and for the British peo- 
ple will iu>t peri^it me to attribute ta 
them such purposes, but it i^ time that 
he and ^at they should koow that] 
auch ia the oonstruction that will ba 
put on the languaige of the Timea in^ 
America^ and th^t recent eyents reu-i 
der it impeaaibletopreserye the peace> 
of ifyd two cpuAtries, unless you b^ 
sincerely deaioona of peace, and recede; 
from Ihe pretensioi^ which, it ia adr, 
mitted) is pow, for the first time, mada^ 
It ia propcMT that ypu should ^ow that 
no question pou(d he presented upon 
which the people of the United States 
are more f eso^yed or united. If ofie 
drop of blood be shed in ^ia cause^ 
oiie thrill of iadigoa&t animosity will 
paes throi^gb ^ery Am/^ican bosom,. 
War oQ^ce b^g^on will no^ end but with 
the deepest dM^ ace a^d lasting hi^% 
s^liatLOJ^ of on^ of the parties. Are 
ypi^ sure tba^, after ^11 your manage^ 
i|ient, you haye aecured either Ijhe 
sympathy or the cooperation of the 
other poweiii of fiurope. If you go tp 
war with us,, it is because you fear <m 
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rivalry. Are you sttre that Prance, Or 
Austria, or Bfueria, trah to «ee your 
power increased at our expense f Are 
you sure that these other powers will 
not avail themseWes of th^ir neutral 
rights t6 increase their commerce and 
their navies ? Are yon sure that they, 
too, will not look to the east, and nnite 
with ns in emancipating yonrcolonfes, 
that they may bo permitted to pnr- 
chase of them free from the conditions 
you now impose f Do yon not know 
that a war, and especfaily one giving 
a common sentiment io our people, 
will give new life to our manu- 
factures, and that it may end in 
your ruin? I am well aware that 
the tone and language of this letter 
are not such as are usually addressed 
to the British public. But seeing as I 
do that the danger is imminent, I fear 
tiiat the only means of preserving 
peace is to expose the consequences, 
and by holding up, in its deformity, 
flie pretence on which, if the Times is 
to be believed, it has been determined 
to wage war, give a new direction to 
fte benevolent sympathies of your own 
people, by whose influence it is to be 
hoped your government may be in- 
duced to provide for the necessities of 
their own subjects before they enter 
upon this crusade, the end of which is 
a fruitless effort to excite a servile war 
among our slaves. 

I say fruitless, because, when you 
engrafted domestic ^slavery, as a part 
of our social system — ^when against 
our remonstrances you compelled ns 
to purchase the slaves \rtiom your 
avarice forced upon your then depend- 
ent colonies, we did aU that we could 
do to alleviate their condition. We 
enacted laws for their comfort and 
protection, and as 80<M as your power 
to enforce it ceased, WE e^boHshed the 
dave4rade. We made the interest of 



the master and of hia dave IdMitlcal, 
unti) under (ho influence of religion, 
benevolence, affection, and law, the O0»* 
dttion of the blaok nkan in the Uniled 
States IB better than It could be imd«r 
any othot regulatioft of Bociety^t « 
incomparably better tiian that of yoiff 
own laboring poor, if one< half of year 
official statements bo true. 

And is H potaiUe Hiat itmdor aooh 
an aspect of the ease you can bo bo 
bUiided by pfejudice, miBguidod by 
fanatioism, or warped by a false con- 
ception of yo«r iBtorestSi asiBot to 
know that a war upon uB/onder a pio- 
tenee of ameliorating the condition ct 
Africa, 80 Hr team enlisting the wjrth 
pathy of other nalftms,^ will espOM 
your treatment of free white men to 
the most humiliating comparison with 
our treatment of the blaek slato^T 
Indeed it was but the otbei* day that 
the Times boldly asserted th«t Mr. 
O'Oonnell and the repeal association 
must be put down by law, and that if 
the law be not strong enpugh it must 
be made stMnger fbr that purpose. 
The purpose of O'Oonnell* is to feed and 
clothe his starving and naked country* 
men. No one denies ihat they ate 
naked and starring, yet there is no 
plan of telief iningled with tiie pro* 
scription of OOonnell 1 1 

Now hear what your poor law 
commissioiiers say of Ihese Irishmen. 
They say : 

« As to animal food except once a year 
(at Ohristmad), even those tb&t are by com- 
parison eaBed oomfortablia people, not bnly 
nerer eat it^ bat n<frer think of eating 
it." 

Mr. Cotter, rector of Templeton, says 
that he has seen women gather the 
cabbage-stumps thrown oi^ of Mb 
kitchen, and that, after the fowls and 
pigs had first pioked them bare. He 
says: 
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^ I saw myself six or seTen poor women 
turn iheir fiMes to the wall and eat the 
^tanps the.piga bad picked*'* 

The Rer. Peter Ward states thai lib 
his parish — 

" In the year 1831 six persons, died pf 
actual want. Since that period I take 
npon myself to say that of every five per- 
sons who have died three always die of 
starvation, brought on hy bad food, bad 
clothing, and bad' or no beddin^P 

One witness says : 

<<I httre not had a ne«r eoit or small 
tMiM £»r the lasi.4iflr .yem; this hat I 
ibttnd cast b^Dd adit^h fo^ir or five years 
^fff and 1 have worn it evfir siqce." 

Yes, such is the condition of the 
stiffering' poor in Ireland whose hopes 
of deliverance are to be extinguished 
by law, and' wMch law, if it is not 
Strong enongh to bind- them in their 
SLAVERY mtist be made strong enongh, 
not only to rivet their chains; but 
to hush every whisper of complaint 
—they must not only suffer, but 
tfcey must suffer in silence, and 
the leading organ of the administra- 
tion, which speaks thus of suffering 
Ireland, tells us that that administra- 
tion have determined to enforce the 
right of search, even at the expense 
of a war, under a pretence of suppres- 
sing the slave-trade 1 1 1 Manades, 
starvation, and death, for Ireland, but 
milHons and sympathy for Africa ! ! 

Is it possible that any one can be so 
bhnded as to snppose that, under such 
circumstances, such a war can be jus- 
tified in the face of the civilized world ? 
Or, can any one believe the real motive 
to be benevolence? 

I will tell yoti what we in the United 
States will think of it • We have 
56,000 of our people on the ocean. 
Comparatively all of these are from 
New England, many of them are in 



the Pacific. The question involves, 
necessarily, the right of impressment, 
as well as the right of search ; and 
there is not a man, women, or child, 
among us who. will not belieye that 
your real purpose is the dominion of 
thQ seas — ^that your wish is to monop- 
olize the Pacific ocean, and there 
will be tut one sentiment from Maine 
to Louisiana. The devoted wife, whose 
husband rides upon the stormy wave— 
the affrighted mother who starts, and 
in every noise hears the yell of tbe 
ruthless savage, and the timid virgin 
who dreams of brutal outrage, will 
unite in one voice of execration. They 
vvill call down Heaven's vengeance, 
and unite,, by tbe,t4ghest m^otjlyes.tbat 
<?an actas^ % people, a lone for o«r 
ooontry, a- love fi»r woman and our' 
tender ofipring ; a common sentiment 
of unmitigated hatred will pervade our 
whole community. Such a war can 
end but by the deepest humiliation of 
one of the parties. We fear not the 
issue. Bat to • vetum to the slave- 
trade ! 

A friend has just placed in my hands 
a pamphlet, ad^^ssed to Lord Stanley. 
It sAj% : 

** To your Lordship, as colonial minister 
of this great country, fell the pleasing task 
of proposing the extinction of slavery 
throughout the ' Queen's dominions. To 
your Lordsh^ the colonists now look iot 
the ultimata snaoeas of ttus eventful maas» 
ure« Finis)i, then* the woi:Ik which it is 
the mo9t distiagaished honor of your polit- 
ical career to have begun; extend to the 
benighted African the blessings which have 
been procured for his brethren in the 
West ; prove to the world that justice and 
sound policy are one; and let posterity ap- 
plflud aswell the wisdom as the magna* 
nunity of this great ezpedment." • 

The great experiment thus spoken 
of is the abolition of slavery in the 
West Indies, of which the writer says : 
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" As «k greftt oatioDal ,B«4rifice to ia^rest 
ft stands alone, a tritunpli in ilia cause of 
humanity, of w^ch tbe people of this coun- 
tty [Eb^and] hare more reason to be proud 
than all tkeir Tiotories by land aiad sea.^ 

Tet it wfll be seen that the, work is 
not Jtnidied^ ; there is mote yet to be 
done. Let this same writer tell what 
that is. He says : 

^ The stcariU^gfad (hat tb^ eacports.o/ Hese. 
colonies have diminished n^arfy one half 
eineff ihe dkmge intmdee (M^upon fi9.'* 

The statistics are jAiei^ g^^e^i &^d 
after verifying thjs statement, he pr6- 
ceeds : 

^ The high wages which, in most of the 
islands, the negro pea8«atry hiv^e jeceiyed, 
haye enabled fhem,in a remarkably pro- 
pHiiycui clkoate, to eirism in abundance all 
Ito requisites of li^ But Ike same wages, 
enaroadung, as they have 4Qnai, i^gon the 
q^itfil of th^ photeiv bi^^ misiSi^Ued hnn. 
to Hnut the cidtivaJfcionpcop^tioBaAia^ i i¥3r 
wtdd. aan^fihing Iiu$ the late high unices qf 
sugar have preserved a mfi^qri^yi of tJksm 
fro^ ruin,** ^ 

This is pIai^ f«o«gh. The pli^ter, 
having his capital invested, isf com- 
pfll^ to surreaA^r it to tl^e negro; 
that ifi^ he is oompelM to giro soeb 
wages that all the capital re^uiuuiig 
to the West India planter is in the 
gradi^al process of heing efbsoxbed by 
the high wagea paid fox labor. In (r^ 
],and the peasant^ 14 in tiie power of 
the landlord, becaaae land is aaacoe 
. and labor abnadant^ and tiie poor kk 
borer is comt>elled to work for dry 
potatoes and clothe himself j if he gets 
s!ck or aged he must, beg or starve. 
In the West Indies lan^ ^ plenty and 
labor scarce, an4 the negro prey3 upoa 
the land owners Now, thia same writer 
p^oceedi^ to poixit out t1|9 ne^nedyi 
which is, '^io impori ms HB^Bottsyhm 
4ifnca uviiiiLfree labor shall be chfio^per 
than slave labar,^^ and then the work 
which is the mo«t distingpuiahed honor 



of lioxd St^nl^'a qaj:ieef , of wbich; yon 
haF9 9if»».rea«o];^ tp be^fMrOpd tban of 
all your victoifai by iatid ^nd by se^ 
wiU be completoll. T^at is: jou 
must reduce the black peaetantry of th^ 
West Indies to the condition of the 
white peasantry of Ireland f 1 1 — ^you 
must fiubstittlte thejast of hunger and 
nakedness JEor the Ia^h of tjie tas^^ma^ 
ter^ afid thei;^ you c^n dp what ? Cn* 
der-sell tW 9)»ve l%hoi^ bepause yoi9 
free labor will be cheaper ! I ! 

And this is British philanthropy f I ! 
XaiifwtbiaamlfQr ttiie honocstobe 
gained in aneka cauae^ that tlie Tiiaee 
weuU ettlbree the: nf^ht of search, at 
the expenfle df nilUfto6 6f treasm^ 
an4 ope^aof bipod ? Is it for this 
that th£i slave ie ^ be armed 9f^A 
bribed, with tte p^owse of «i«c& free- 
dom, to ^luder t^emo^erwho oloth^ 
and fc^a hiip, an4 Vf^XBee^ and com* 
forta him in sicknesa and old age 7 

Ind^^ we are told that this new 
syatepi of slavery- faj^. already com- 
menced, wi thai t^n thousand African 
have been or are being transferred 
fron^ Sierra LeoA^ tq youx colonies by 
the order of your government 1 ! 

Is it possible that a gevervm^^nt* 
thua oonntep^cing the worst possible 
form of slavery 2^i qf the slave-trade 
will make war on us under the pre- 
toA^ of. ftuppresaiog the slave^trad^J 
I x^peat^ thi^t wl>»tef:ejr may be the 
puspoae of yo«r. government there i^ 
no hope of peace l^ut ifi the immediate 
an4 satiafactoxy adjustment of the 
pointa in issue. 

jytuch will be done towairds doing so 
if tbe America^ peoi>le can be satisfied 
that the Times doea not represent the 
British government ox the British 
people. I ^m fully convinced, ibM 
whatever your mimstera may . have 
determined to do^ th^ feeling of you? 
people ifii for peace, mi that they wil^ 



ttfi i^i&afrofsiB tiiixirt: 
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b© tb6 first *tb TO strfci:^ w4m hbl'ltMr 
ftt'thd tttt6 ^Kcstioii pi'ed^iiled' m fte 

tUMs ftnd xofciblo fllthitfli^fo'iis WU& 
1 ihmt mdsfiVe fbr ^eMtb^t tetter. 

Will thefts te trar beWdieii fen^kwi 
tod the ITnited S<«rt^sJ Uttd trlMi* "tr^ 
be theeftectof ft warden iJrt ttttenestte 
of the two eotititrfes t 

Thfeee M grite qtie«tfote,^t*e «h 
fewei^fi'to tAica d^pMa tt|)dtk"tJio Snfiftfa 
gDVcfrtuneiit, 

Sach fe thie inattn^ ^ 4he eonffiet 
howiragea 'betW6^ -rfAStteft il!k*Hiig' 
kfld, that them \k ^t^t «ittae'te ftair 
that the atteuttpt'to T^doUcflb «l6Wi! fe^ 
t^efttfl toAj htiiig on comsfon "wfiti fhe 
Otiiltefll Stfates. 

On the other liattfl, Atidfi' fe H!rt pbtJ^i* 
liar Telation t)f Boclertjf fti Ataerica, aria 
i^trch the 'ntttwfb df the qtteiitioM 'bfj* 
tween the two countried, tJiAt it !» tb 
be feared a war once be^tm wHl nbt 
be teifminate^ crhbi^'of the 4{fimeteber>- 
ittetat and rttfti of we Brfttah Snj^yffe. 

lih'the laie debhte fh fhe HbM» oIt 
Loiid(» on the coriKlaws^ ft i¥M admitted 
{hat 1^ ptoe^eiity f)ir fiBfgta&d^ej^entb 
iipoti the ^ci!t€ififfi(M' of Irtr tK^kttbeinie, 
^ud UiaHi ^fe ii^fi^B tq^ an itn 
(!ir^s«9d lM:)b8iMi^tto& <>i lM»r maiitiflMy 
tnres. One piarfykxststunt^dn a repeal 
ef ^e c6m4a^ and' i¥ee ianAb ; en 
the Mher hand, tiie Biake o# W(aifng>^ 
jkm deckred hiiii befiefi AM, a i-^ped 
of the corn-laws would not enMi ydu 46 
^ a yard idf eMfh ot a pound ffikxm 
tn tSmpt, ^ cuitf'iMtk ^tke^x>tid hi^ 
¥)hi^ BrtgliMd^dee^ Ml ^eioe/^c^ a &m^ 
tf(a. 

liet W0e9e^4iie MaMag: whkh Otese 
epinlonfl hiive *on '^he qileiMiMs pend- 
teg* betwneh the tMt^d States and 
SnglaMT . ' 



Itfs ifcBijs}«MI {halt ykmt ^otml^ileii 
Inw etft^owi^ y(Wtt nmsrtiii df enb^ 
iriBtence, ^t>Qt«at bHtafn cit#nt^ 
l^w Bri^ad ^ th^ p^le of U^eat 
Brttain, ai&d the qti^Mon (d, hdw aM 
ybk to ^liipfoy 2^4s im^Im i(>(^^ 
tion ? The Marquis of LanaiOWnedayii i 
" Repeaf yoxxt ctoi4aTh^ dttd get b^»ad 
by es^Aangfng j^nl' tottiuraoltnrea 
^tb teft-piOjpJe^i* the tteHfed 9latea> 
Thfe t>«Lbe i!)i? Weliiikgien itfys ? *^ Noi 
if foil re{/erfl ydw com^awa ^(m Oatt* 
not s^R <i yat^ of cMh br a jfto^nS of 
iron thcAte |n B(ir^; (kin any paiPt of 
tfie wofld <yv«ef wniiA ydtt do n^ ww- 
dfife ^ ' ^ohtrtrf ; beoanfle," 'he ' a8&» 
**otW niatifeii profiting bjf yo^ ex- 
ample tibW lAfMJm^x&e Dtf ttmnf 

t& it ncrt Ae^fororb tBip|>iii^enil vkift the 
real qnei^tfen fa, %j What Meana eaa 
Knglibiitl Inci^sb flie ^oKiBOinfrtloii oi 
her mannfat^tuiiM f 

The' Dofee of l^offlrigWii tiSfe «8, 
and he 18 ttie t)r^an c^ the tory ad^ 
minfetration, "«mi* yon rndst rdy oa 
the cbneranqytloh In lihotfe Doitntrfes 
over which yon ' eketciie « oontMA { 
that i8, fliat yonir solo reAailoo &» t^iote 
yonr colonies, and' lipon theae Only,- 
beoatAe yofu exerciire a cotottol ore^ 
thein. 

l^edtlced to Wdepori^noo nponyoUT 
oolonied', ^he 'nf^eM (jneatiOnb afife, why 
eannot fodia, Wifh ker one hundred and 
fbrty tn&iionii of pOp^atkm, ooMatno 
ttoreo^ ;fonr hiHattnflMjtttrea, and wliy 
aire yotf noi;^ d et^ c ttf d e nt -oH 4be Unital^ 
j^t^s'fdr ^V odttohHo^ botnadolbo* 
tnred b l&^a^d ttiA ^old in faidfay 
Mrhen;- thiftyiyefe^B a^; ^ fmporiod 
iSb6 ocMbu {>ro^62eed'aifatdtelii]toftidtarod 
in India to be sold in the tMCod 
'States? ' '• - • ' 

liie 1)Qke ^Wettfi^i)^ anawei»'« 
he teHa nei Vt^i tho- iM»k)itdlfon of 
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that labor Ofouiot ooi^po^ with mar 
ohmeiy, and it ft>U9W»» that M tha^ eighr 
tetemilUMWof people mJBaglaod owr 
tjr^ tbe one huadredaod forty. milUons 
in IQ^il^ a^d pc^fent tbe vae of mth 
obinerj ia IpdliAi India haa ceaaed to 
manafeetttte, 

it way well be aakedwhy, if 
India haa eeaaed to mamfaclnEe, she 
does AOt prodncot tiie raw .materiaL 
Th0 answer to tUa ia tliat alare labor 
ia tbe United Statea» in Cuba and 
BraaQ> ia move prodnctive than iba 
akva labor of India, and that Indiai 
^ eheap as labor ia in ladia^ oani¥>tpomr 
] pete with tbo elore labor of Cubai 
ji Braml and the United Statofl. The 
coaaBqncaiee ia thiitotbar ma^ufactllr- 
ing states receive their supplies of 
tbase ataplea from Cuba». Brazil and 
the United States, whereas, could Zdt 
dia mm at;:a lower rate, then those 
states would purchase India cotton, 
riee, aegar and cathe from the British 
merchants who would receiTe them in 
eiohaAge for British manufiftctnres* 

It ia appamt tlmt meaaurea which 
would destroy the culture of these 
staplea in Cobai Brazil and the United 
f^E^trtes, or which would increase t he 
ooet o f production ai)OYe what would 
be a remunerating price in India^ 
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would enaUe Sh|f Is^^ 
of India, to moiu^lize the supply of 
cotton^ rice, sugar, and coffee^ Is it 
neoeMacy to ask whati would be the 
eObet on the <eonditiQiah of England^ ji 
she eouldacoomplnh Hm 7 Would it 
not enable her to destrf)y all riral 
manufaotuiera by enabling her to oom^ 

. pel aU <>th^* nationa to.. jfB(f her own 
pMe».tat ti^eaa artieliea of firat na> 
cesaity? •• 

,/"" Now it is the deliberate opinioo of 
weU«ui£Nrmed-^tea9MJix in the Uni- 
ted Stmtea that sueb is tb^ parpoae ctf 
Audaad^ ^"^^^ that ahn aaeltt' to afioom* 



plish it by the abolition of slavery in 
tt^ United States, Cuba, and Brazil. 

We admit that, there are many pieioyi 
and beaavolent persona in JSngland 
who sinoarely believe, tbal^ inaamuoh 
as the mfyther-countiy compelled the 
colonies against their remonstrance, to 
receive- alarea, it ia -now the du^ of 
Sn^^and to do all that she can do to 
abolish slaveiy ; but .if, in the face of 
admiti^ faots, with, a perfect knowl- 
edge that the ezperimeptin the West 
Indies >hsa iaikd» and that, the effisct 
haa'been,^aa declared by the London 
Courier and the Times, to compel the 
l4aatar to hand oivar his entire psep- 
erl^^ to )the emancipated slaves, and to 
cooveit these fedjle islandaiAto black 
cojoaies, while the democaliaatipn. of 
the black progresses ; we r^iteat, if, in 
the face of these admitted facts, fing* 
land perseverea in her attempt to 
emancipate the slaves in Cuba, Bcasil, 
and the United States-<-4f, under the 
pretence cf benevolence, ahe adheres 
to 4k system the inevitable eSect of 
which woald be to hand over Cuba, 
Braail, and the Southern States of the 
Americsn Union, to the black ra<», 
dsfi^D^ating as they must^ and cer^ 
tainly would do^ 'becoming more^ and 
inore dem^raliaed. as the 'emancipated 
blacks in Jamaicaand Demarara have 
doiie» it would be inn^ossible to per« 
snade the lightened pec^e of the 
United. States that the. ireal motive 
was notr the aggrandiaement of Eng^ 
landM thoiS^penaa ot all the rest of 
the world*. . \ 

Tour aeistocraey, rolling in wealth 
and ^fte^ed in luawry, may well be 
Clamored with a syMfem ^bettevoienoe 
which magnifies their power and in* 
cseases th^ r«^t roUsihutit is pre- 
sented in 0k very .diffiarei^t' aspect to 
the Aj9t9tk$jx planter, who, inheriting 
the institution of slavery fr^m.yo^ 
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Wl^t ia^thev^ in the iwMtotioii' of 
8]^T)erj, ,i^ it now fzufts in^tbe JJxAM 
£it^|iie8| to t wafraat joux; atteupt to 
ftbpliah it? Pr, by what right d^^ 
E^)y{lan4 ol;>trtt4e herisympathifia bor 
tiK^^ the inast^.a];^ W, slare ? ^7 



w}u^tri|ghthaiT!&2oiies^bliahf3do7^£n fir^t proct^coUy^ mkl ii^. the. endeusn 



i«)d classes ^{w^oi^^t Wlff i»ii 
thftt tibeel^er, son ioh^ritc^ andtakea 
the pqfiition as, well m thA eiitatea q{ 
his ancestors t Why. is ^t that th^ 
tenant labors for, his land^(xrd| iftd 
that, the pQor mtfi ^pliqkU H^e g9T> 
eq^mept th^Lt opf^^sses him? Py 
what.rigH.dqes ^nglAD|d control |t^er 
colonic a^;h(|r what {right does I^er 
eight^^ ^lillipns .comp^ tbe^one liunr 
drcyd and forty miHions i^ India to 
cq^^snine her mannfactnres ? 

These qnestiens are 4^ctated by vifi , 
feeluig of. imper^inen/ce. TJtaj ai» in* 
ten4ed . to. ^abow that the . consti^aent 
eleiQpents of all; socj^ty are suph af of 
nacfssi^. tot create distinctions,; The 
qneftion beC(H:e.iis ia .not whetJ^r .thp 
relation between i^jnafter fnd-sU^e 
ill th^jbest^^t. qovli be^ organise^ — 
is it aocb that. England. wQnl4 be jus* 
tified in,aa atteiqpt to djissolve it ? 

Whatever may^ be the n^aek'assiuned 
by her diplomaey, snch, in the belief of 
tba petc^le oC tb^ United States, is the 
Q^ly n^otive ,that jconld induce Sng^ 
land to.go to war with thenv; aii^what^ 
eY^ may be, the opinio^ ii^ Kuglandy 
the jnannerj^ which the qni^tion of 
tUsna^y in' India has been treated will 
cQnfiftnthat belief; for a danse.abolr 
ishing, slayeiy, having been inserted 
lA ^ chartejr. of tha Ea^t India Comr 
pa^, thg DviEfi of WeUington- ia j:^ 
ported, to^hai^e .nrged; the House pf 
I^jsr^ to re<?Qni^i)^.theiift«elyes to the 
^'stenqe of slavery; if th^< wished to 



(xmtinne their o<^)trpl oireic India^aod 
the. qlaiue i^as stridcen Qut with an^nn^ 
derstefl^isg thal^ that <Kwapany would 
take effectnai measiires [for ^aa^iying 
«^63)tf y into ^ectthe wishes* of the 
government; and accordingly the Qovr 
efaQTrGeqerali in his despatch dated 
6tb of Majv says ^faat, as ''the ob^ 
ject is ti^ eair^^t. pqi|sible extinci^, 



awtmd^/^ of slaxei^/' with . a vie^ .to 



fwojd aU '' c^ims,9f co«|sideration and 
compei^ation,'f hetreoom«aend^ "piKh 
hibiting every 1^ of coei^cioA by «tha 
master Qver the p^t^foSft an4 aU son^ 
mary interference of authority for the 
return of >,a .perp on daimed as a slave 
to 1^ afisumiog. owner," and bisf lord- 
ship adds, " We shsjl, in truth, do 
away wij^ all snch pract^s, fpir/no 
one will be^onnd toparphase that of 
the continued, possession of which J»e 
can have no a^asuranoe." 

The maasuv^s adopted &r the 
abolition of slavery in the United 
States, Cuba^ and Brazil, are, undes 
existing circnmstances, precisely in. 
character with those recommended 
for, I^dia^ It. is 4^ do '' sH^vily "> Jk$^ 
"^actippUi/i " that which may be *' afler^ 
vxxrd ". " avguffid,*' when v^w^^ in the 
slave shall becovne. valueless* . The 
mode in India is to withhold from ^ 
n^M^ the- protection of the law. Jt 
is to stimulate., the ^laye to abai^doi^ 
tb^seirviQe^due^ tcx the n^aster, and to 
dei^ ta.lii^ ipa^ter. tba n^siaps. ef 
coerciO|L vAb4 w^dqcf thebeae?e^ 
lenpa.Qf> F * ng| a ad assnme. this shafeJF 
Why is ikUh ^Xmt^ w4e ^adopted. <^ 
doing, ''pwifiq^li^^. tbatwl^ch* it 
is not deeme<^.i^£a^t,x^w to av/ofw ? 
la i,t n(Q^ to i^v44d.''.^aima of conaid^ 
ation a^.co9ipen#atHM^ ?'?. . /. 

We , ca»nflitr floseo^r ^^y^ta, 4^,£m)t 
that this ia the ,l^t f f t^ pritiah.gov? 
eriMp^l, and : tha^ it, is §4mii§^ th^l 
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^m-increaneA cohiltiiii^tibii tX licH' ttMiitii^ 
is 'oA t&0S6 tJoimtrfelii tihdei^ tw ifc(Wl* 

ttoi. 

Am I ttflked to f^do^oke ilie libol!- 

of i^Mittoi In li^ I^ted 6t»tetf; ai3id 
tte pttrposei) Alftr^titeA to feig^kfid F 
ftiat pttrpose is* taikiouopolfaib 4iii6 proS^ 

teftttig Blfttery ih Hir« feiilted'BtateB, 
Otiba bftd BMfti'l.' -BiyW e^n' fitkt be 
A«e ty fee afcolMMn iff tffevery fti 
Ittlia? ' 

The "ptirpdBe bf ^Englandid^to tiiottop- 
cifise fee jjroduct yf \5^tc«, iAolWc« 
te*b*t an-iriddetet. ' ' 

Wbfen, aftef ih* |>^<5e, ifce fttifld 
that i:)ther natiiii^r, -pt^tkri^ hy het 
^fSBkttvfiit^ Vene^fiiiittiiftfccttirtiig' feftnefti- 
selveS; she saw xhe Tiece'iSBitJ^ ^i (fp^sn* 
Iiig new matlrtitg ; lAe ttittiea 4ier 
atteirtfon tb'hfer -Btet ImHa prosses^ 
i^ottn, bht ' slie sdoii %iihd l!h«t tile 
ability xit India to ttotMiie -trsw Ifanil*' 
^*t6 file pifodniHsi^ of IhcKtt WlMi *rtie^ 
eottta receive in 6±<5li*tft^. Efer^est 
TtA\tL pkhtef* Twid ia liionApoIy, * irte-* 
pe«tl "^f-ivbidh b^-datae'tadlispeiiBable, 
^ the OTife b^iivSfed ihi^tfoTflb t^&id, 
toAeip preient5fe of irtK^sfifai^^rflKtety; 
#as,ln fact; ate ihdicililillylfottkb^ijft:-; 
kig'«hef West'Ii!wha4n6n«i)^ * ' 

T^ottnwrtt wfel! ite6iillfect flhit ft *w*fil 
isti^ ttKfet- flN^ I'Myt^'fe ^a^r U^ 
riat^l^bor, Mcf'iiiat k^-pM«ttbiyK 
fifttB of titaVdtty -At^itftiAt^hrcaMitri* 
^ited (sferr^irtyrdd^o^o^eiabbr^M 
en lfkte]^'te^ritf, asVi'»eriii'A;'th'4fcii itif 
^ lOat^. 'tittxe^bi^r ^feiianbMt^ ^e^iii^ 
ftrfeiffty o5^ tW iAirf^^ tate^Adl 

of Africa is as Hdl!; yfetKfte iftfcftn <ft 
Aft^(^ c^kiiiiot^eottipcltife i^itb: the Itidtan 
lABi^; '^ltfiiroiflytA]^'1be'lafbcfrof 
ibe lilftck tttftii is gtrfded^JrttbeilkfR 



and "etiefj^ c/f "the innve ibat ft- Is indrfe 
pfOdtictlVe tbaCn that 'xy^ ^the Baijt llii 
dian. It follows, • tbefef6fe, iibat ' afl ' 
thatii fetjtiitied ^ teaMe Btt^laiid to 
(yredttee tx^tron m niara che&per iifl^Kii 
it' VrtB btf pto*ice9 lb 'the TJiriti^ 
StHtbs, in to tmiabc^jfate. ^e* ne^ro ^nA 
s^afate bim frotti Hi^ ^o^ite tiiAn. 
mien Ib^attd (iah pftTrtbiaB* itiTitttfrtt 
<&eiipef ' tbait bHi^ AaUoBs caii ''btif*- 
diaite Jb W Uiiited Sftktes, «fae t^ 
bare'afcHeved at mbriopbly at a fttgW 
prtde !t W ti*bte, InA It'^is a '^nestlbn 6^ 
iiloto<ipo1y>nd/ni* df^ pri<5e. ' '- 

By tWbat ibbdb bah •Ebglan& iwnaii* 
cIpatelJie rt«iireir'iir'ih*i CFnttedStaAjs^f 
. If hef pnbRd writert ttre ta be be* 
Beveil, W ^fbod^ bf o^efatltfns )< 
flwrt, AS fe Ih«a, 4fr*<«!c«!jr -W 
desti-oy Ae VaJtre of tbe Have 'by 
bfiitgteg: tile pttbllc fle^fettefft bf -the 
world to heir against ft 5 *iid ^itt, 
dnfJOtteifty/bjsr' i^^^ bl^* isrfgi; 

ta^iifi^*tVinVad6 lyifr l^b^ttberb' Sll^s^ 
and IbttS' c^eite' a sef^e fetig^irrecfaeti: 

The t^l • qbWtfcte ' ii hi6% i^b^i? 
stoA istito pntpoite^'BA^irti. It% 
wbfat W6td* lib 4;b* effe<jt of '^2t^iAitfy^^ 
b^JHif k tbb'^bflte»'6ttt6*/ 
! caiirti^ xif Btoop*, *it ft ii. /^btH 
it liofr ^Ve cdlofto-ftrtf "wtti*, fet4*;«f cJbM 
it notleild'ta tk)ttA>ltoittiotts IbMed bi 
«i*ttTfl5te -Bri^^ ftie pbwefjf byjW 
<:«irtipiist thaft^pbipdsd.? '' ' \^ 

'thislA^gBTtii ia spes^ o^ ibe. 6!ei 
teente that wottld tolmWne ftftf fte^ifef 
toettiD^ifieiic of ' tfai^ ^ntish Elmpff^, 
and "Btftt bf ftie IWit^d ofcades. ' Tbe 
t?nfted' States liesire peiioe, but 'tbQ^ 
Sb fa6t featr^a w^. %1tb IrpoptdatfeMi 
OT xbree imHibiife^^-wWiOYitTesontces-^ 
Wttbotrti liidaAs'of itefelfog'a na>r^; W 
df iflofldi^*att Ahiy, ' fliby atibteV^ 
tbfeit ittdepenftebice. The;^ hate bo^ 
ttb^ twbnty • lAfllfettis 6t pdpalktfbh j 
they bat^aft «ie eldmettts 6f i^r^trttt 
hi HKsmelT^i aiaid 'irtll '^fftiyw' tA 
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atreiigtili »nd resoiuce9 in wai: or m 
peace. They harre ioo«» to grow, i^d 
a war will bind then^ moipe doeelj 
together, while the other European 
states will, of neceaeitj, become par- 
tiae. They will declare the colonies 
in^peadent, and shipped of her de- 
pendencies, England will be left with 
the burden of her enonnons debt, 
greatly increased, to depend on her 
own individoal resooroee, ' If her 
manufacturers are now trwa^ercing 
their capital and skill to^the continent 
and to tbo United States^.tc^ avoid her 
ruinous system of taxatioui what will 
they do when the power to .compel 
Indift and her present colonies to con- 
sum^ her products shaP bare ceased ? 
If tbe repeal of the corn-lawa would 
not enable England to aiell a yard of 
clQth or a pound of iron more, because 
other countries^ over which England 
does not eitercise a qontix^l, manufac- 
ture for themselves and at a cheaper 
rate^ how can England subsist her 
population when she no longer has the 
power to compel India and bcr xx>lQnies 
to purchase her manufactures f 

It is manifest thlit England can have 
no motive for a war with the United 
States but that which is here ez* 
plained— the alternative of that war 
will be the desolation of the South, 
and the ruin of the manufactures of the 
North, or ehefhe entire overthrow offhe 
domiima of Ungland. If England is 
wise we will have peace. 

THE NOMINATION OF HARRISON AND TTLER. 

In 1836 I received a letter from 
my friends, J Y. L. McMahon, and 
James W. McGuUoch, of Baltimore, 
informing me that they had partici- 
pated in the nomination of General 
HaKTisoa for Presid^i and Willie P. 
Mangum^ of North Cacplimt, for Vice- 
President, and asking i^yco^pemtion. 
10 



I wrote tp them, in reply, that I was 
opposed to the election. i3yf Van Buren, 
and wouU «nit^ in luppprt of Oeneral 
Harrison, if tiiey would, place upon the 
ticket as Yioe-President; a proper rep* 
resMitative of our state rights, and 
suggested that Mr, Tyler, of Virginia, 
had lemaiBed in the Senate, and given 
the single vote against Qeneral Jaok^ 
son'a Xorce bill. They acted on my 
suggestions and substituted Tyler for 
Mangum. Mr. Van Buren was elect* 
ed in 1836, and Harrison and. Tyler 
were renominated and elected in 1840. 
The death of General Harrison 
inade Mr. Tyler President. When 
he came to Washington he sent for 
mc, and said that Mr. Tazewell had 
advised him to make an address, in 
which jiie would declare that be would 
not be a candidate in 1844, and asked 
my advice. He said that he was anx- 
ious to adjust the currency question, 
and had a plan of a hank, which he 
believed he could carry through God^ 
gross, if he could prevent the opposi- 
tion of tba rival aspirants for the 
Presidency, I ceplied that the decla-« 
ration that ho would not be a candi* 
datc^ would betaken as an.evidence of • 
weakness; that no one had asked 
him to be a candidate, and that, if 
askedy he could then-decline,, or not,' 
as hQ might then deem c:q)edient. 

It beo^mie ne^ssary to convene. 
Congress in an extra session. I re^ 
ceived a letter from my brother which, 
made it necessary for me to go to. 
Kentucl^. I called on the President,, 
who said, " Congratulate me." '' Upon 
what?" Bsid L Ho replied, "We 
have agreed upon the plan of a bank,. 
The Cabinet have» after c(maultationi. 
agreed^ and the Secretary o€ the 
Treasury is preparing the bill;!' I 
agreed, " What is your plan ?' He said, 
" We have agieed to chivtec a nation^* 
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&l t>atok for the DMrkit of OohiaiMa^, 
With ^ tbe priYitegd tt t^MUkOi^ 
brftneihes io tile stilted, a^ M# #0w- 
9entif.1he tMesP I asked^ "Hut^ 
y6tt confitiltcd Mt. OkyP He «aid, 
^'No, yrhj shotiid iWJ obnsnlt ^ter 
I 0ft!d> <' Mr. Chiy and Kr. Tatt B)it«ii 
are rival candidates for ft© Presi- 
dency. The hank w Mr. Glay% capital, 
upon trhidi he most relies to seciae 
his electron. Ant{4»airk is Mr. Van 
Bnren's capital, up(m ^hich- ho and 
Benton most rely. Mr. Oky has as- 
sorted the poircr of Congress to diar- 
ter a hank, with povr^ to WtabHsh 
bfanches in the states, •wiChont the 
consent of the states. Neither Mr. 
Clay nor Benton will consent to «n 
adjustment of the currency qnestion 
by yott, and unless yon wffl consent-to 
become the active partisan of Mr. Clay, 
jBtnd devote the pa/txtmage of the gov- 
ernment to promote his election, he' 
will make an issue with you on fte 
right to establish branches.'' He re- 
plied, '*Tou never did like Clay, and 
you shall toot abuse him to me.** 
"Very well,* saJd Ir *Hhne Will very' 
soon show wheAeflr y<m or f have the 
best appreciation of bis character and 
action." 

I' left flie next momiiig for fcen- 
lucky. I was detained there but a 
few days, and, on my way back, caHed 
on my friend, Charles A. WiAlitfe, 
wherie I read, in the paper of the day, 
a iioUce of Mr. Clay% bai* tff!, in 
wtiich^ as I had anticipated, he had 
nsrade an issue on tlte power to estab- 
ilih branches. At breakfiist I asked 
Mi^ Wickliffe, no^ Mts. Merrick, of 
Maryland, if she would like to live in 
Wa$hington, and upon her reply in 
the aihtmative, I told her* that I be- 
lieved -that the Presid^mt t^rot!^ld Ve*o 
Mr.* Clay's bank bill, tifid: lihAt some of 
the jfiabftiet would, 8W f *eHcvcdj re- 



sfgd, iA Vhich <Me hefir fa&«») M 
a ftiend of Ule Pi^ident, would be 
prebaMy teiideMl a seat in th4 Oab* 
met. 

I hastened to Washington, and, oti 
ray arrivdl, "wis told that, before *s- 
porting Ms Mil t9 the Senate, -Mr. 
(Jkty ha<( std)mitted it to a caucus of 
his ftlends, at whidh all the members 
of Mr. T>ffcr!s OM>iiiet were preseaii, 
and each of tbe Cabineti had said that 
if Mr. Tyter vetoed the bill, he woidd 
resign, ffirting asstf red myself of the 
truth of this statement, I called on the 
Ihi^sident the tieit morning, and tdd 
him what t had beard. He said that 
he couH not believe that genttetten, 
members of his Cabinet, who bad be«i 
consulted, ttA 'vfbo, knowing that 
he did not believe that Congress had 
power to establish branches hi the 
states, wifliont first obtaining fteit 
consent, and had, after fdl discus 
siqn, agreed with him on the detariBs 
of his bill, ceroid so far forget what 
was, under ilw circumstances, dtte to 
him and themselves, as to give such a 
pledge to Mr. Chty. I became satisfied 
that he would veto the bill, and weiit 
from him dfrectJy to Ae- State Bepait* 
mcnt. 

I S-Ztll) to MR. TfEBSTER, 

"Youtoay thftik what I amabmitto 
say to you Is not appropriate to ftie 
relations heretofore existing T)etireen 
us. I am, as • you know, the personal 
friend of the President. iTou aref Seo 
rotary .of State^apfl as such a member 
of his cabinet. 1 do not call on you 
as Mr. Webster, but as the Secretary 
of State ; and myjtopose is to discuss 
with you, What it will be proper for 
you, as Secrttafry of State, to do ift a 
given contingency. I do not ¥Ftth 
you to say 'to me whether what I have 
heard be true ofr n6t. It is net of Ite 
past, but of the fcture Aat 1 Vrfsh to 
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' confer with you. I am told that you 
and all the other members of the cab- 
inet were consulted by Mr. Clay before 
he reported his bank bill to the Senate, 
and that you all pledged 'ybu&ei^es ifo 
him, that you would resign in case 
Mr. Tyler vetoed the bill. I come to tell 
you that Mr. Tyler wiH Y«ta it.*? S0, 
sprang from his seat, and after walk- 
ing a^ iro^NA in: gre«i( ixckemei;!, 1» 
cametoi»(VA>Ad.8hai4» ''Oon«ral €hro^n» 
Mr. Tyler :mfi9i po^ vetp lb»t bill/' I 
rQpIiei— " Tb^^uDdtian i«iii6t whether 
Miv Tylet s^U toto the l>ai, bmt at 10 
lv^^fihQ«14 Daatd W^leter^ his Seo- 
retaar^^ckf StaAo^ 4o. irlien. ho does vHo 
it?? Se ;took :hi6 «eai and litemd 
while I>endei^oi)edto.|]freB6tit to bim 
a bri^C review of >the condition 6f the 
ci>a3i.try und «f (xu^ties^ and his duty 
as tbo r^ties«ittdtite of the intl^refitts 
ef Niew B^sl^nd^ , Ms. Tyi^ <fid ^eto 
the , bill . The oth^ jbaOtmn of ibe 
ca^iaH ifedfgneA. U^l Webstar did 
ncrt; 

HR. TTLER SENT FOR ME, 

And 1H1M; ** I kaehr yfmr vsdne, and 
want you near me, say what o^ce 
in my gift you will ^cept, and you 
shall haye it." I relied, thanking him 
for his coi^dence, and the favor bo 
tendered me, but ssad that my own, 
private affairs were €uch as to Vfxsiofd 
it impossible for me to acqqpt any of- 
ilSce, adding^ that I ^d ncgptiatioM 
pending which would take me to I«oa- 
don, and that as he would be se^dmg 
despatches, I would apcept ti^appoinl^. 
xhent of messenger of tb^ State Oopart- 
ment. and that if hf wooidfari^fih the 
abstract of the cenaua of l&iOf nrhioiv 
had not then been published, I wq^ld, 
while in London^ prepare a mxieu «f 
letters for the London press explaa»> 
tory c^ our resources, and tending to 
restore American credit. To jt]ui»liie 



assented. It will be seen that, although 
I was in Europe as a private citizen, 
my relations to the government and 
to public men, and to the great issues 
ih^n^€iidtAg,^were such, as to make 
it no less my duty than my privilege 
to take the part which I did in the 
dssdission of, atd comment upon, the 
questions, affecting the interests and 
credit <f th« Uititedgiatee. ' ' ' ! / 
It is my piupoie h^reiib&i t& phb- 
UA moM in detail' nxf ooYreepontten^e 
Mth the prew ^anfl pr^ttiln^fyt p<$ifdolii^ 
m SngldBd aod in lh» Uatt^ Sti^, 
beMlig on the grevt ifsiestioiiEr H^USsl 
have led to the late criam[itiMitii<x)nffict 
tietwnisi tlie North and Vt^ ^ottth, «nd 
I ftsgrdt tioiat the want; of ttaie prevontii^ 
my deiag so now. My preseat pur- 
pose m to present a few ^te, and sug- 
geitions illhstrating the teddenoy and 
effeet oif tbe issaes in ^ui^stion, oadt- 
ting* as far as p^aeDioeible the mention 
of ib6 namcft and oendox^l of individ- 
nals, who are gceartly responsible Ibr 
Ae war «ndito cemiieqnenees, btt who, 
or at leaet seme of wfcom, «nder ¥bfi 
prewiifie of pveesDi oiteMMtistii&^, 
mAy^h6 iildntjed, either by* & deeii^ io 
aiaiiefecpa8lenrdr%43r from a hope 0f 
^rofitii^^ytakingf pai% ih the reside- 
atten of the Ootuititatioa, to e^t^rt 
lb^influeBcein1t>ehidfdf peace. iTeft 
iiis deened MecJOeaarsr to expll^in As 
i&eiiQe ilrroived, Midiiiet ' 

THE OBOAKiZAnOX QV l!mi,^lOAh PiMrv 

Aiid tiieir past^ and pveeent measiifes 
and poliey^ are subordlnit^ te tiv^ meail^ 
uroB and policy ef Jkiglabd, ih df^edi 
vioittlion of the letter atifgpMI of W 
Obwtitiitiimy and eitfl^vtetisi^eof the id- 
teneets and proqspeftly ti Ih^ United 
atatee. Thu laieHlgeiit »s«detr ^! 
nni &fl to see ttnU^theieltetvi iMidpitt>^ 
licatieAS now ye]Mofliic0d teoid to-'dl^ 
moDslimleiheee^liaie.- ''^'^ 



CHAPTER XXII, 



LORD ASHBURTON^S MISSION. 



lUpt. WEBSTER had given me a krtr 
-J^ ter to Hr. BateB, and, a few days 
after my ftfiiTal mLondon, I was invited 
to dine ^tfa him. The party consisted 
of Messrs. Bates, Baring, and myself. 
During the dinner, tiiey indiosAed a 
v^y eanwat deaire to asoertain the 
probable vesnlt of the border difikral- 
ties between Canada and the United 
States^ and, among otiier questions, 
Mr. Bates asked, ''What abcmt onr 
friend, Mr. Webster?" I replied— 
'' To tell yon the tndh, some of us in 
the United^ States think that the time 
has como when we shoidd bo bettor 
friends or open enemies. We desire 
peaoe, but are tired ci your oontinued 
virsirfareesi owriisterests and our credit, 
and we ave, therefore, anxious to know 
w)iat your purpose is^ and whether the 
pending issues cui be peaceably ad^ 
jiisted, and I Aould not be eurprised 
if the next avrival informs us that Mr. 
Waster will come here as a special 
ministi^. I saw ihat Messrs. Bates 
and Baring telegraphed each other, and 
considered the information sufficiently 
important to be immediately commu- 
nicated to others. They hurriedly 
BfQ^, from the toUe. I said to Mr. 
Bates, that one pwrposo of n^ coming 
to liondAa !wm Ao write, for publica* 
ti(p,.a series of letters, which, I hoped, 
would ,tcA4to promote a betterfeeliag, 
^d allay tjie irritation then exisdng 
b^wew the twio oountries ; and that, 
Ysifiti, this view, I had obtained an ab- 
stract of the stafciatios of the census, 



in advance oi its publication, which, 
I hoped, would be interesting to the 
British pttblio, and tend to restore 
confidence and good will ; and that, 
as I wished to avail myself of the 
Times for that purpose, he would 
oblige me by giving me a letter to 
the editor. He replied, '' If you can 
get into the Times it will be more 
than I could ever do,'' and thus de- 
clined giving mo the letter. I replied, 
''If I cannot get into the Times, 
you will see that I can get at it, or 
I greatly mistake.'' They manifested 
so much impatience that I left imme- 
diately after rising from the table. 
The next day, or tho next but one, 

liOBO A8gOT g rOir*S XPFOtSritXHT 

on a special mission was announced. 
Mr. Everett called on me, and ex- 
pressed his surprise that the ap- 
pointment had been made without 
any intimation of such a purpose hav- 
ing been given to him. I told him 
what had been said at the dinner, and 
we both believe'd that the appointment 
was intended to anticipate the prob- 
able announcement of the purpose of 
the government of the United States, 
to send Mr. Webster to London, and 
that the sending Lord Ashburton to 
Washington indicated a consciousness 
on the part of ministers that the anti- 
corn law league and the opposition 
were opposed to war, and that the 
sending a special envoy to the United 
States was intended as an assurance, 
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on the part of ministers, ot th6ir de- 
sire to preserve peace, and to charge 
any failure of the negotiations. If foil- 
ture there should "be, as the fault of the 
United States. 

The conversations withBaron Roths- 
child and Sir Henry Ellis, and the 
tone of the British press, especially of 
the London Times, led me to apprehend 
that the best, if not the only, means of 
preserving ^eace, was to show that 
England had much more than the 
United States to apprehend from war 5 
and acting on this impression, I wrote 
the letters to Mr. Everett, to the iPresi- 
dent, and to Mr. Calhoun, which are 
given below. * More : I saw that, as 
the purpose of England was to enlist 
the principal European powers in sup- 
port of her measures, so prejudicial to 
the United States, it was of the first 
importance to defeat the proposed 
combination hy unmasking tho 

SELnsH vouor of in«land. 
And demonstrating that it was the 
interest ' 6f the continental powers, 
and especially of Prance and Ger- 
many, to take part with the United 
States upon the issues pending be» 
tween them and England ; and, be- 
lieving that I could make this so ap^ 
parent, not only to Prance aild Ger- 
many, but to England herself, ia these 
letters, and in the publications through 
the French and English papers, I ap- 
pealed directly to and contrasted these 
interests. ,More : After eonsnlting 
General Cass, I prepared a tetter to 
Admiral Duperre, the Prench minister 
of marine (which I also give), intend- 
ed to awaken France to the value of 
our trade and the necessity of a sys- 
tem of railways which wottM give 
great facilities to oul* intercourse with 
northern and western Europe. The 
result of this communication t^as a 
proposition on the part of the French 



government, for a treaty for a co-oper- 
ation in the establishment of a direct 
trade, and maintaining a line of steam- 
ers. This was then defeated because 
Congress would not make the appro- 
priation. With thifl explanation, the 
intelligent reader will bo at no loss to 
appreciate the following 

UnfUCS TO IIB. CtMBStr* 

Paws, Jnnuury 2W, 1842. » 

Dear Snt : I send jM a lettdr which 
id written, that you may, if yonthhik 
proper, show it to Lord-Askburton, as 
indicating the opinten of onfe "iHio Is 
Wieil ihfbrmed on the state of parties 
and of opinions at home. ' I have done 
so because Hie more I reflect on tti© 
snbje^, the more I am oatt^fied^l^at 
the only means of •avoicKng * war fs 
for the British goremment to recede, 
and because I-fear tiiat lio one in Eng^ 
land rightly appreciates the qne«tl« 
as it is( now made. 

Ton must remember Mr. Pickefui' r^ 
port. That report indicates thcr feel- 
ing of a mudi more poweifVd mind 
than -of 'the repnted author. 

I have seen the letter of the Amerf* 
can correspondent of the €hroidde. 
The man does not understand tile a h e. 
He tells ns that we cannot go 'to w&t 
because forty-four of the one' htmdwd 
and two millions of exports of last yerir 
came to England. Boes h^ not know 
that these same expori» will go to the 
continent, and Ihat a war now, before 
Ebgland has matttred bet East India 
policy, will build up forns cusfometB 
who have no colonies, and thiit otter 
tinental Europe will unite witli ua 
in dissolving her ^lonial irysiem, and 
titereby open toarfcets for 6«r nianti* 
fhctuBes f But enough. I wffl write 
to you more at large on tyr subject. 
TourB, Do*p QSEEIT. 

To Hon. EnwABD Bvebott, "^ 

American Minister at London., 
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FBO^ T^ ^AIPE TO TBI SAipS. 



t)EAR Sir : ^Vhen I last saw you 1 
promised to write to luTr. Calhoun an4 
otb^r u^embers of Coo^ess, urging 
them to contribute, a^ far as they 
could, toward an early iEw^ustment of 
the matters ifi dispute between the 
United 9tatao«i^* Oire«i Bntoin, and 
I gaToyon m a^mira^c^ ^ftt Mr. Cal 

^ ^ W>% ihm j6^ t^ ccfj^^iiMwd' 
^c^ bii|tiPQiW Vx, ^t^hi^nf^ and h»v 

tht i^>^Et of tbe .S^9t(M^j«» .of the 
Ti!W^«jfyr<^ th0 Ws^? «ad Jfa^vy J)e. 
pmti^n1|su Itis^ow^BaF^iKt ton^y 
9||i^ t)^t t}i^ c^rKQUppudonoe W 
^sre^t^ ^ &6lmg ia ^^le Unit^ States 
wiUpb r^f FS i<^ iJ9Fi(Msit>}e ia^. ai^ii^id a 
wv„ wlw9 fh<^. Br^tipb' g^ewPW^t 
if^VHP^ri^i ^ i^ tt^ siioi^i9»cni|i¥<;H 
cal ma^er recedes i^om ^ grof i)d 
Off lypf^ ^ n9i<^^ to the cighV of 

by the repoi^ f^^^ ^m^ ]^ea4^ -of ibe, 
dw^wrkm^a^ %i|^ kRQW^ a» I f o, 
tl^f ;fmtni^ of le^dii^g no^ j^ ibe 
&9V^ m^ hfsAimns tia^ tkajr, s^aiqr 
0^ ^?qfi« define ^ wf^, I fwr tM tiiciy 
wiU. a«a;ie iha €<De»aim ^ bji^id the 

of ii^ right <>f «9i|rch i^pd tl|e boiwi^ 
]H;;|PV 9ip^ tiiu^ (»i9bf^Eai^.tl^e ^^qgotid^ 

.,.lt inii^ 1)6 prW)f9?< tq PQ»1i Wt.tp 
^njcupae fa^ iq sel^l^ to <»)ir }qc^ 
p^itiof^ vlliftb will IiAvQ .a w?^t ipv 
pprtwt ^^?^W op thia qiwirtiom 

. l^pi^ l%«ow ^9^ ib^^Q haa )»9ea for 

tww* ^t# Foi#Jtwd.th«> Sofiti^ wd 
tha:k ttor-? b#0 Wa i9i^ii(^ ex^^iMQt 
upon tb©» siil\j9ct of slavefy. Ton 
know that H^ organioiM^ion of l^e 



pi^sent cabinet b^s r^Qogni^ecl th;^t 
ae<jtiopal prejudice. Mr, Webster ^J^ 
Mr. &)eftcer being, fron^ the North, 
ther^ 19. QO sectional 4iacon.tent. The 
question of the right pf.sa^iiph in- 
rolyesf t^p right of iwprigj^^me^it, ^d 
is a question with K^w JUgi^Q^A^ and 
henci^'the greten^ipn pnt ^ ty. Great 
Britain will be re^sted ^j Hr. Web- 
ster and Mr, Speu/cer mth as^al equal 
to that of any Sputhem nian. But 
there is thi^ in tl^e que^'tipn in the 
present asi>ect which c^tnnot 1)9 fuUy 
apprec^ted in England. H^tere, are 
many intelligent o^n in the SQuth 
who believe that the triie s^cfet of the 
abolition of West Ii^a sUyery WJ^3 
jealousy, of our inanufapinres , and of 
our cpmmerpe ; that the w^x on oni: 
cr^edit was W effort to divert Britiiah 
capital to the £a^t Indioo,: and that 
the late tre^tiep in relatipn to the 
slave-trad^ w^re intended to pave the 
way for a monopoly of the ocean, and 
especially of tiie Paoi&K 

Da jTQu not ^ee, tberefiw€|| thart a . 
w^ fin th e yi^tenoe th»t the rjght qi V^ 
s earph ia necessary ta gg pprem tfie 
ala^^Htjrader will be jindcm^od in the 
tln^t^ States to be a w^r pa ^ur man- 
nfactwpes, on our fisheries (epipecially 
in the P^ifio), a]^ upon «nr cqm- 
nxeroe aa w|dU as npon slavery — ^that 
it iaiodefMl bn^ following iip the 
aame ajetofn of ^hiph the, shipment of 
cottopHn^d ^nd e}(p^riei^ei cotton- 
plwt^if«( to^ Indiai was p^v^ aad that 
thfi '^ejieif in the Uoited States, 
wi^ b^ miiver^al, th^t[.iQnding h^^^elf 
uAab^ ify, compete with ns oi^ equial 
tenKMfi \^ tb0cultivatip(n of qottoa, and 
^riag the cpqapetition of ou;i^ man^* 
f^fisbjur^fi^ Gj[ieatJ^i^L^lbka9 xfiaolved 
T^^ft jjIWi wder a belief th|.t fhe 
can thw^l^y lefcwd jw^fogrgig,; and 
that having vesolv^ pn wiM^i «be has 
seloctied the slave-trade ^ the prcw 
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,^|0^c^ uod^ a belief tb»t ^f^ ai^ <)wi- 
dod 9a tliA, qnei^iq^ i»C.sUy9Jf7» Rod 
tiMit sbe can co^^. )i^ ve»l ^sigoa 

So^^ of HB in H^ Jfy^^ States 
^i9» for j6ar# p4^8t^ lipid .^ipir ey^A on 
t}4s abolitkm loovieiawti mi w> oaoe 
li^$ ^t«d iiis progr^r w4tb a;im)S0 io- 
t^ps^ iiiteie»t iMi^ Mr. jMbpu»f I 
l^ye had xawy cc^^viei^Ktioqs wilib 
^ ill r^latioi^ ^ iti apd.I l^noivf ^ftt 
al^^gh be sinoQiQly j^^AJr^pei^Qe^be 
W.pr^pwred for F^uri.wrd fi)^eve ^M> 
}f/^ aj^d all bia fri^da of tii^: ScmHb, 
ynli gx^^lj praSwp.tbf^tit sbpuld 6t>aie 
^Tf, ^imI on tb^ propQut; ii9««9, t(^ 4 
po8tpo9$ia£Bt witb<^^ afidl andi^fcia^ 
^iQppr^ anra^gawwk.of i^. q^cnt^io^s, 
WHi, WPWW-l^ of Jjia /ilaTfi iqpeslijWia. 
^. tfaja I weim it}iqj ^^aan^ of ^ 
Creole, and other T^#pq)a im 14^^ ^i^ 
cumstances. ^ 

If X have oi^ade myself understood, 
you will see that Mr. Calhoun and hifi 
friends will believe t^iat a war upon the 
present issue will be a war In defence 
of the eommcrce aad^mflMifaisimres of 
thc^ Jiorih^ aa»d (pf'tte (9tivery of the 
S^ptbi and that white J^e^.Exigmnd 
^ni the North ai» ii^^i^^g^keir ofm^ 
i»erce and iheir Tpfs^t^ipjee^, , ii^ 
will be defending: ./M^ «Javpry».tiie (ijpp- 
c^()i;ence will be tfaat.tMewi^l^ eq^;^ 
t^ .TEiU defend ittargWJ»«*fc.5^afciiw 
d^fi^d in aoms— alave^ w^l cfiasf ta 
be the alawry of the ggwtW-^* wiU be 
an in8tit^tipn of tl^. Uniqam- ^ w^ 
will become one people on this, ai|,o^bi9>; 
^9es1;ion& Withaii^gQTi9W^«KpQe 
of ns some e^ht fen^ii ajp^ PQsolv«d 
to force the defeiw^ d^ slavery i^ 
gir general politicfi^.. B^rft J, b#gap 
to discuss the su^'ept^ yi i«^ati<»L to 
f^ral politics, ou^ Sontjb^m piai^t^^ 
were unwijling to ppeak of slavery in 
the hearing of their slaves. I took 
ti^ ground that unless it coqld be d^ 



fen^od. 01^ princHpH ^^ enfcnrcei as a 
syettfOk p^rmm^' i^ its diu:atioa« the 
sooner it wafij aibwdoned the bet^. 

It^asiparrigd iliito the late Pvesi- 
depUal ^teotiQAi aad no candidate oaa 
be fow4 to amray hiiaself as an abo- 
litionist ^ v^A i^ 4ha North. Much was 
done bj.aiv? «»ti-«bolitioa movevo^iit 
duEii^gtbe lata Presidential canvass^ 
A war wi(h i!pg)ap^ would put aa end 
to abolition in tha United gtaitesfor 
many,. laaiE^y y^fwrs* It would prepare 
the mind of aU ow people for aU tho^t 
qtH^d ^^rfH^id in; ocotrasting our toeat- 
Dftf^tof fH^^ §llKv^ witb their treatment 
of ft^pcH]^:, ^W^aily tba pooc in be*' 
land^nditnlndiai and so £ftr fromenltsl- 
1^ tl^ s^oppi^tbcpof Karepe ia behalf i^* 
th^ W^^^I^hM:^ 4^9aii, all nations 
wjktt ottacgethi^ wa« diOi a th«90t {i)r cBQi* 
pw^ .ai^L a #t0iw4fatioii .to. craatb.,a$» 
ttiwff mpilti #N|i|i|dable rivcid^ in .«oil* 
lociirc^ ai^;ia«mfaQtim& 
. I in^nei said.tbftt' tfae 4H)rDe«^odeiice 
betwQaift.Mr«,Ste9»hcwsan aod bei^mud'' 
9Sl7'a Ri)«MAtf];f.hpi.Sf changed th^^t^nne 
of:«^; g^eiMM^iit» J argwi.tiada 
&iOi]^,tbe Fresi4QB^t*|i ivs^sagci, and tha 
rwortf froia tb^ ]|^s4)l,dff)art«iyBntS« 
Whea .1 Mt>.th^. Waited States ^ifir 
Prisiddftt .WW' o^nfident of tbe pveser^ 
y^ationi af • p^^wrw* Tb^^ laessiiga ^aodi 
tbefia»K>^ifM »i^,pB^^attoeas> j«r wa 

I Jlpi^lK npfip.thbii^poYt of i)tie StiM^ 
taj^ of -1^ ,7r9a9oiVK)a tbi» ^zdia^aar 
aa Qovdasiv^. i hsfve had repeated 
cf^v^iiatiiHi^ witjb Mr. Calhoun, bi te- 
li^v>i^ to em^ an l0«a0 as ifeooatem* 
platea It. i^i 14$< oi^ioi^ tba^ dmrtng^ 
a.tfrm.of.pfadfi fI^Io tiio bank* ar^ 
p^yiag $9m0f^ govemmeat, by «e- 
fammg, t<^:r«0^ive.aa9thing but its own 
paperi>rTi(ecii»t MaU maintj^in ^ht^ 
wOUom ^1k'9^r% with specici on a rti^ 
eane of il^rty mittions. If we hava 
war tb^ro-will ba a sw^nsion by the 
banks^ and tha e«oheqacr bills, fuada.- 
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ble at the option<^ the holder, will be- 
come ofir eirctilfttion. The expeftdHare 
of the government will be many mill- 
ions, the taxes will be paid in these 
bills, and as all that we want is the 
means of developing our indnstrf , and 
as the war will call ont a large issue 
of exchequer bills, it will create many 
millions of capital, and the siaie$ will 
spring forward with an fanpnlse equal- 
led only by the energies of steam, the 
great agetit of modem improvement. 
The govomment may spend some itiree 
or four hundred millions, but it will 
pay no interest to British capitalists. 
Our privateers and puUic steamships 
will cover every sea. France most 
become a party to ^le war, or she 
must lend us her povts, tmd h&r ^ilors, 
too, Ireland witt become independent. 
Bngland will be driven from the cdn- 
tinent of America. The toi*f adminis- 
tration will be- driven from power, and 
tiMff successors wttl* attain a peace by 
the most humiliating concessions. 

When I saw you I' did not think it 
possible thai her tts^esty's govern- 
ment could think of going to war on 
the plea of the slave-trad^. I hope 
that the calamity may be avei<ted, but 
I now believe tiiat tbei« is bo other 
m«an»af averting it, b«t'fettheBriti«& 
government to recede, and do what is 
right as well in relation to the Oreole 
as the boundary, for you may rM; as- 
sured, l^at, whether Ihe views I have 
presMited be correct or not, they are 
the views which will control events at 
home, a&d you should entertain no 
hopes inconsistent with them. The 
war if made on this issue will be xK>pii- 
lar with all parties. Another fact 
you should bear in mind. Mr Fox is 
Hie last man to seethe veal state of 
things at Washington. He sees noth- 
ing and he knows nothing of what is 
going on in the United States. His 



habits and opinions disqualify him to 
Judge of the progress of public opinioii 
among u», and we should make some 
allowance for the effect of his opinions 
on Lord Ashbifrton and on his 6wn 
government. Ton may rest assured, 
that miless Lord Ashburton goes out 
fully authorised to yield all that our 
government requires, and fully im- 
pressed with tiie importance of pre- 
serving peace, all that remains is to 
prepare for war. One means of doing 
this is to put the European powers 
right in relation to the true question 
in issue, and you will be gratified to 
leam that that is now in progress by 
one fully competent to the task. 

I am deeply allxiQus to hear from 
you. Will the British gotemmeht 
recede, or wilt febe have the folly to 
force us into a war f 

Tours, &c. 

Duff Green. 
To Hon. Edward EvjCMrrr, 

Ajnerican Minister at London. 

. FWMC Xm SAlOl TO nOB'SAMB. 

Fasis^ January 30, 1842. 

Dear Sir : Since my letter of the 
18th was writtto, I have read the 
letter • of the Philadelphia correspon- 
dent of the London Morning Chronicle, 
and see that Mr. Clay has resolved to 
(^pose the bill proposed by the Secre- 
tary of the IViasury, and that it is 
said to be probable that Mr. Calhoun 
and the democratic party will also op- 
pose it; 

That Mr. Clay will oppose any meas- 
ure that does not look to his own ad- 
vancement I am prepared to belieVe. 
He is, and has ever been^ essentially 
selfish. He is the centre around whidl 
all his purposes revolve, and I am not 
surprised to leam that he is opposed 
to this measure, nor am I surprised to 
learn that a majority of the whig 
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aemberB of GongreM mve aotiiig irith 
Urn. 

II may be well to exftmlM what 
beairmg this oppoeiltoH of Mr. C9aj 
and of Mr. Calbotdi will baive on the 
^neslkm of peace. 

In 183T, Mr* Oathonn pfopoeed to 
lame twenty milliena of freagary 
xotea receivable in payment of the 
public dnes, aad he told me repeatedly 
tkai Ibe great financial erreir of the 
krte irar was tiie reoeirtng of bank 
notes in payment of taxes.* He con- 
demned the late admimstpation for 
Issaing interest-bearlng tteasnry 
notes, becanse he said that sttd^ 
netesy not bearing inteirest reoeiva^ 
Ueln payment of pnblie dne» to tfie 
exdnsion of bank notes, wotdd be ot 
par with specie. He and the whole 
democratic party in Oongress opposed 
the 112,000,000 loan, on the gronnd 
tiial they preferred an issue of trecMS- 
nry notes. It Is true that the dis^ 
connt is a new feature, bnt the report 
of the Secretary is, with this excep- 
tion so much the same as Mr. Cal- 
houn's own snggestion, that I do not 
bettevo he will vefose to unite with 
the administration on some measure 
founded on this report. But say that 
Mr. Calhoun, and Mr. Clay, and their 
friends unite against the Secretary's 
scheme. What, then f What bearing 
wfll that have on the question of war 
with England ? 

Let us see what would be 'the e£fect 
of a war without tills scheme. The 
credit of the states is prostrate. Illi- 
nois bonds seventeen cents on the dol- 
lar. Indiana no better, and govem- 
mettt six per cents, under par. We 
must come to Europe and depend upon 
the Barings, and the Bothschilds, and 
tiie bank of England, for money to 



^ See Appendix. 



defend our cities and to protect our 
firesides 1 1 Do you believe that we 
wffldothfsr 

Now, look at the state of the coun> 
tiy with ttiis bill in operation f 1%e 
bSI, as it now is, proposes to make the 
exchequer bills ooovertible into spe^ 
de. If we hxvtf a war, all that the 
government wfitl- be required to do is 
to make them convertible into govern- 
ment six per cent, stocks, and it will 
oommand all that we require f 

See how it will act on the states. 
We have some six hundred steam- 
boats on the Mississippi. Illinois has 
oommenced her carnal, and requires 
some five or six millions of dollars to 
complete it. In case of a war, the 
federal government will issue six mil- 
lions of exchequer bOls, and the canal 
wiH bo completed in a single season. 
Le<r there, be war, and Virginia, Geor*" 
gia, Louisiana, Alabama, Tennessee, 
OiAo, Indiana, and Illinois, will receive 
l^e aid of the federal government to 
complete their railroads as part of the 
military defence of i;he country, by an 
issue oi exchequer bills fundable di 
six per cent, stocks. These exchequer 
bUls will purchase {Hrovisions and 
labor, and give a Certain income to ail 
who have surplus to invest in interest- 
bearing stocks. They will be paid 
away to our own people as the price 
of our labor, and if they remain, as 
they probably will do, under par in 
the European market, so much i^ 
better— 4hey will be so much added 
to the wealth of our country — ^they 
will in the first place have created our 
railroads, and in the next place they 
will remain as interest bearing capital 
in the hands of- our people. What I 
have said of our railroads will be 
equally true of our navy. England 
herself is but a nation of smugglers. 
She will import our cotton in neutral 
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1»ottoiiia, or she vil} driv« ^r ixMm- 
£Mitiii^& to the cpoti^e^tj 

Now, as I read the iiKifif|0e( m^ 
t^ veporte of tho^ he9^_ of tb^ >de- 
|^{|i!lmeBt0-^tb»?r99i4pst im^Wlt^n^ 
tbaiie thifiga welL ^fli5«9^t«^vmr 
wMk Sagland m ^OfaUlTp a«4 if Mr- 
Gtayi^ao much •blinMhgrtiili^^Uir- 
tioaiaa to opp904 a iQfaM^r^ «9» pmmr 
a^M the iadeiN^v^AoeojE ti^ eom^xy 
m e£Me of war« I do ^ Miw« ^hftt 
Mr. Calhoiio will do^ ao^ #i|l if thw.4a 
tb^ will both fiod jl^t.th^ 4a^ of 
th^ power are d^gp^rted*. l^f^xvm 
to k^ow aomeUmg of pubKc opiaioii 
Tfk ^ United 9ta4^, ^ !V>^tiwn» to 
Ms^irt that no conhii^of^ 4^ p^M" 
ojwis can reaiat th9 fifanQial aohene 
pceawtod hj the 7raf»da9^« yrhaiher 
Y^^h^ve peace or wac. J(4(^,]|Qi aaj 
^% it will pr^v^ 3>|fimMy M pr^ 
a^^ri^— the difcfunftt^.^ .^ly ^fftifipQi 
wvong, hiM^ aui]^ i#. the d#¥i> i^tera^t 
wh^h the Weatcrv^r^i^ . ^vm tJ^ 
Sir^)ti^«ro Stotos win ^a^tf^ W ^iw 
«l<th0 aid which thQ APh^nfi will pye 
1jj^o» in ioase of a w^ ««4 99?ffi]^\A^ 
%fi!d the benefits .to-, ti^eo?^ iii icaae of 
Y«»r^> that i^ will be ^n^^t inip^hta 
toiB^event the«A fr^oa miH^g' » w^ip m 
4i#t account. Aoottw^ Viefr of tbip 
Qfiae ia that th^ Pn^ii^t .^pd the 
iNm by whom he is ^lorrowded are 
tot^mep. I adwt thf^ th^ f raBi4e;i^t 
«ild hifl persoQial adhfi;^ta «f f) a ^maU 
W^ritj, but thfy 9ri» c^ beoaw»e the 
f^ntry had divid94.k#t\Feen "Hf- ^^F 
1^4 th(^e oppg^edtoi Mr^O^y. The 
^i^ation of was t^. ij^ .#^at6)o of 
^i(oe.as a war o^pft^nf^ %r^ mea^^ 
^#fii of the administraifipai, mu} ijhe 
IB^ment that the qvemtic^ i# prefiie.Qtp4 
^ th^^ shape neither Jd;r^ Ql^y, Wt 
(;if Ihwii, nor any otl^ p^blip W^n i^n 
f^iet the oyerwheU^ii^g impulae of 
Ij^blio eentiment. Fret^ident Tyler 
will be hailed from one end of the 



oowtq^ to the-ethar aathe repfesMti^ 
tive of his coantry's honor, and.xl^ 
Jfwmdwtl^^r^ ^m» so popidai ^aa 
ha mil }^. U%^t»0i fftil 49 see 4^ 
sMwi, ftbai^ ^$.^^ m with tbe imum 
of war or peace, it wUl recittioe^Miiifi 
p^t the MM^^ tirtue to reajpt iUhe 
tan^tatipn- to Jmo^ the country jiato 
war. • Jf Mtr. COey, and Mr. GaIMa 
witei.to* heei^ the aiirrency qua^tilM 
opon, th^t'WiU. fiw0e the. Ptm^mHi 
Wa9e*tii% q^mM^ en the iwie>)ie 
h«ajM(le. -S^AlBOd fear no oemfAtJr 
tJMw. IfthfthUilMlaiathiflCofiiprMf^ 
U wiU net fail im .the* nest ; but ^jm 
90t ee<|. tfiat; tb0 tfUdeiaey of tbi<|0« 
wiU be tQ ia4ip^ 4be P];csid«nt;.w4 
}v0 a4priaeff# to 0^i|iq^n tb»»s0lv0« 
atill J»ovt0 <ak the iaaue they bav^ ami^ 
by o«)li4« i|k ^0 iffir ^lijlg. 

X ropa2i4 thait w.lay ^from dreadMtf 
^ wari thf- l^adiM ^tatoomcm it^.tbfr 
South, maosp ^f.themi baUeve thsit n 
WW wtth -Bngliwi* oa the jaaue.n^w 
h^bpei Wk ww}4 ^tiie i^ftoat fortmftto 
tbi|i« f or 1i)e«u 

Z43t qa pfuisa fo» a moment and owr 
aider ^4 beAf i^g m them and on^ VnEr 
Uod# Jt in f^mitt^d that Gre£^9«it^ 
aJQ hMf ]Be%ohad % po«at where h^ PW* 
ulatioA tYfinphe^ . upoin ti>e m^awiof 
anbaistoivp^^. Ser political econgtmifMlP 
may b# afiid ta' divide mioiimo 
acJhq^toi-'^liei'/foF isee trade an4 t))# 
indepf9<kA«9 of tbo coloniea-^<)|i^ f«r 
free trade with all the rest of |he V<mMv 
and^^mo^iS^atiec^ i^f:tbeeol<mial x^ur 
latfons^ ftp i^» to enable them to sonr 
siupe la^Kti hiMf to tQcare a pre&f quo^^ 
for British 8fo4a in the colosueai ^ 
h^ of. thwi^ jmftiw agree oqt ep abfti 
Utipn qJ^ tha qmi lavpa, or such ^ 19/^ 
fiGaition (^ ttfm 9ff< ^ill l<^ u& formg^ 
com. Tho^ tV9^ ipartioa oonn^jtHto 
the pj^event K)ppeiftion ; thq^r arg^ 
that the British conAiercial system 
must imdergo an essential and radical 
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modifioBtten, osatxauat sink uodeo the 
competitipn organized oj^ the conti' 
nent and in the TTnfted iStates. On 
ftA otiier iMKiii, ttelflfeddl intarMt^trnd 
a ^ontrotUiig InAiMee inito deigjr 
acad nobBMy ftite ^uppottei ^ mf 
change. Tb^ ut^ ncm iHk fKiwev^ ««} 
tt% pdshitig^ tlieb oto|uMtiii Ghifta ; 
a&d tf they «rei» ftwot* of %wa(r ^th* 
ikBjit can oiifyl)^ «4er » Uttflf 'ttttt 
By a war they wIM It^eak «(> imir com* 
metce and:dedttoy otir'miiiittAK)tttr«04 

l^is patty do iiol^ftHn our ^tt^** 
190». 'Hiey ^ not kiowtliat Hijiey ca^ 
dot injure vmhytm iBtmsioa-^ihat^ll 
oto magazhies of Vf9i», 0Wf bfMdvMft, 
(mr arms tmd ottficftefi, ate in tiie uifl»- 
rlor which fhey ^tttiM Madn-^ai Is 
such a war we eiwi pot any wquir^ 
utwaber of tttx^ atway iteqtiJreil pobi- 
tibn hi a fe# days^-^^Mt we oje oni of 
debt and 'do i&ott. defii^nd' upon ac^ 
foreign cottntry fof a single arlide, or' 
^ S&Dgle means 6f d^nca-^^^liat fdr aH 
the pttrposes of creating ox svppsftifig 
an army, or a nafrf, the credit irfetir 
government— I mean Mr. Tyfcrt 'Sx- 
Aeqner bills, cdnYertihle into six pep 
cent. stoc^«--wiB' suffice. The opera- 
tion of thcefe bills may be Imagined 
frotn the fact that the BaMmoro attd 
Ohio Biailroad Company made an fsstte 
of one and a h^lf mfllions predicated on 
Baltimore city stock, at fifteen percent, 
below par, and yet the notes were at 
par, or one per Cent, below pirr, with 
tank paper^ and becamse they were 
rehired at par 1[>y'the company, on a 
revenue of some fonr h«ndredthons»nd 
dbllars. Imagine, lihen, what the tbited 
States could do y^h iket^ exehtcptt 
bMs? They conld become the currency 
of the whole conntry, and gradaally 
absorb the idte capKal. 

Bow wotild it be with England? 
It would be a war of interests. The 
European powers would not only be- 



tone ^e owxiewi but ibey wonM 
tmke milk n$ bi .eoPMurfpatiitg »U her 
colnnififl. Tki^wKd^ become tho.ii* 
tmls of EagbmA jn iMan&otureSi mi 
W0al* themselteft' sw their intevit m 
eompeliiflig Hng^^ to psnnit tm9 
trade witk the ocdoiiiBi. In the mtm 
time the British funds would reoeif fr k 
Amck vUth.iiMitld>^«U; embair4s8 
the ^pesMknk of :ibl^ goFemmfint. 
Oapitalkte woidd tBtna&r k part, of 
iiieir means to ibe/omliinenii, ot evem 
to the UiiHedakaiM j and if she fiiMb 
it diflkttlt to neet'hev present expendr 
itures, whi^t wpukC sUe d)o when oM 
half <vf her ^onamttfce ahali be ddrectad 
teibs continent V If tiie defioienciiBn 
ol a few q««bteN|of com produce m 
much distress, ^hnt wli be the coQ0ei> 
<|iienlees of n warnpeindded.to oneer 
two tad'cttips ? ft hmst end in rerro* 
llitfoiilddng politteal pnwer, end a 
change dfaSniinfttieiian nnder eoehr 
cireanstances orasteoftit the toriea und 
the arieiooracyattby humiliating cen* 
cessions, if it does bot trench upon 
some of tiie present prerogativee ef 
royalty. There in a feeling in Bn^ 
land whidi will be bvea^brt; into actim 
by e war wttb vn, Aat when once 
ffl^otised may not he' easily arrested. 
Bat England has mnch to fear from 
like fbelkig on An continent, and 
especially in France. I give yon 
an inddeni lautt wec^, in a cro^vM- 
ed party, an AxnerkMm gentlemui 
came in contact With a yonng French 
ollcer, some words passed, and tte 
Frenchman gave his- card. It was 
accepted. The American gars his 
name and^ residence. As soon as the 
Frenchman asceMuhied that the other 
was an Amerioant V^d. ^t an English- 
man, he apologized, asked the return 
of his card, ahd the matter was ar- 
ranged. Add to .this the fltot Itist 
some of the lesding friends of the king 
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of the 9ten,A ai« taUng ground 
ftgAinst the gla^re^rftdo trestiei, aoid 
tbat Mr. Oukot hmo upon more than 
one occasion aaid tba^ it is not jot 
ratifiedy and yon will tee thai ibe 
qnipathiea of Europe irill be oidiat^ 
od with their inteieala on the aide of 
America. 

I assure joa ihat tbeae things are 
well nnd<»istood in i3» United States, 
and that I fear that the present minis- 
ters do not right] J appreciate their 
own position in relation :to their own 
people, <»r to the continent^nor do 
Ihej understand the people of the 
United States--nof the relation which 
the Presidentand parties in the United 
States bear to the qnestaoa of war or 
peace. I repeat thttt Mr. Fox is the 
last man to nndwstand the pe<^ or 
parties in the United States. It is 
not possible ferons of bis habits and 
associations to do M,.and I fear that 
he has misled his own goyernmentv 
and that he will loishMid Lord Aahbor* 
ton. I am sincerely desirous for peace. 
I wonld arert if possiUe the calamity 
at war, but it becomes the friends of 
peace ^0 haye any inflnence to exert 
it with the British goTsmment, and I 
hope that as far as yon can do so 
with prc^riety yon- will prepare Lord 
Ashburton for this .new state of 
thiogs. I 

I feel the grei^ter cesponsibilityi be- 
cause in my letters by thQ last steamer, 
I gave assurances of a desire on the 
part of the British government to 
preserve peace, which I fear is not en* 
tartained. 

Do write to me and let me know 
what are your opinions ao, these points. 

Tours, dineerely. 

Duff Gbebn. 

To Hon. Edwabd Evebxtt, 

American Miniver ai London. 



nuFF oanir vo iujoml wnnsnen. 
Pabis, January 24, 1842. 

BsMt Sot : I take the liberty to refer 
yen to leftters which I eend by th^ 
same packet to the President, for my 
views in relation to the present aspect 
of onr affairs with Snglcmd. Before 
I feed the cocreepondence with Mr. 
Slsreason, and before I came here and 
esUtained the satiject with the light 
cast upon it bySaropean diplomacy, I 
was of opinion that England was sin- 
cerriy desirous of peaice. But although 
I bdieve that she sincerely desires to 
acoenqriUsh her purpose by peace if she 
can, I as sincerely believe that she has 
made np her mind to accomplish it by 
wari if it cannot be done without war. 

I take the liberty also to refer you. 
to copies of letters wbidi I enclose Uf 
Mr. Wiekliffe, tha^ you may see what 
I have done toward preparing the way 
for forcing England to recede, because 
she oaimot go forward unless she is 
sustained by the pabUc <^inion of her 
own pec^Ae, and will hesitate to do so 
unless she is sustained by the public 
opinion of continental Europe. 

Through the influence of Oen. Cass 
much has already been done to arrest 
the current which the British press, 
had put in motion against us, but 
I hope to be able to do something- 
more through the French and German 
presi, and, at the suggestion of Dr. 
NileSi I will prepare a^ article for 
the '^Bevoe des Deux Mondcs,'' ia 
which I will demonstrate, as I cai^ 
tbat the purpose of England is to 
render continental Europe dependent 
on her for the supply pf the raw 
material for the jnanufactore of cot- 
ton, and that her war upon slavery is 
a war on our commerce and manufac- 
tures, through our domestic institu* 
tiens. 
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No one is more sipce^ely 4^0^^0000^ 
preserving pe^oe than I aw, and ii in 
because I would preserve paaoa thai I 
woald urge on jouj and ^veiy friettd 
of America, to p^nepwe for war. We 
caa gain nothis^ h^ oonoeasion. If 
you are firm, S^glaad wist yieldi or 
if she goes to war she most fox£nl her 
greatness. We wiU fight the battles 
of Europe. iUmoet eveijf . Earopaan 
state will syiopatlMBe ^ith .us f .the^ 
will all see thajb we are figbtin^ their 
battles, ax^ that our trii4e and re* 
sources mil iBoiiease, while EagUad 
must lose her coIoi^es» 

If I am correot, and I asi eaiifide»t 
I am not mistaken, the war wiUhe on 
New Englwd. This miiei be tiftder- 
stood in New England, and this fisot 
wiU unite our peofde. I havo read 
the Secretary's repevt on the issae of 
evd^equer bUls. I lock en it aa the< 
ablest paper to wi^ich the discMesion 
on the curr<^u>j has given rise. 

I do not -see how Mr. Clagr or Mr. 
Qalhoun caa fluptain themselvea in 
opposing it. But the atroiii^Mit argil* 
ment in its fav^ ia the sMngth it 
will give the goiNnflieiit in time -of 
war. We hare all the elemeata of 
war within ourselves and the «k- 
che<i«er bills . will eaofmaiid tl 
The bafik of Englaiid rorta itpen^ the 
public credit/ . The eadieqjmr biHa 
may be made omvartible into six 
per cents.) or Ive p^ cents., awl 
we need not go abroad for a dot* 
lar. 

I repeat that no oppeailion oi» 10^ 
sist this biU if tile publie <m ba madb 
to realize the viaws of fii^and* Che 
purposes are ae palpable, and the in* 
teUigence of our people is such, that 
they cannot fail to see them. Mach^r- 
very much depends upon you, and I 
confidently hope that babes, yet un- 
born, are to lisp your praise for the 



ability find finaaess with which I am 
sure you will assert and mautaia thtf 
interests of our common oountry. 

Prqpazo for war. This is our only 
hope. I repeal if you desire peacCi 
prepare for vmt.^ , 

llie British government have one. of 
jtwojaQde8j)f maintaining their ascen 
dency. Dne is by a rc^peal of their' 
corn laws, and a genertd reduction of 
taxes, to diminish .the cost of produc- 
tion, so as to enable her manufactuoers 
to compete^th 1^ and other rival man* 
ufactui^iog states : thq o^r is by de- 
stroying slaveiy-*to reader it impos- 
sible for other manufacturing s^tes 
to obtain the rawjaateml^as^ieaply^ 
as throvgh her. iTSbepseferfi the last 
mpdci and if she cai^ aocomplish it 
by negotiatioiv she would much prefer 
todoso. She dioes not wish war for the 
sake of war, butysff^^^nr^red toac* 
compUsh it by war« ^)s]^ ^ids that 
we are prepared for. war, and that 
there is caufsie to apprehend ^at, 
instead of rendering the European 
contiufu^tal st^Ues dependent on iieri 
th]:p^gh her ^solonies, %re is gie^at 
dai^g^ .tih^ft tier cplpniea. will b^ccKne 
fndepeudent of h^t^^fiJinlljBKHtllte, 
.and may l^ c ompelled ta . fall ba<>k oa. ; 
the prp^lea.of ly^e tradejSha wiU^/ 
in that eye8^.opeii Ij^r ports to oar> 
corfi, andy having abandoned her war- 
fare on om: manu£actttxes».will oeaso to 
aanojy onr domestic.i^atitntioQs. . 

Se^t aaflH;nre4,tbat 1im^mm;gfmtiwm 
are i¥)t fra^ sketches* ; I g^va them 
toyou, relyipg on your alpilitgr to make 
plain what I ca^ dearly, understw^d- 
myaelf,^bi)t ca^iipt so forcibly impart 
toothers. . 

By all nu)fns .l^t, ow* friends ujrge. 
the fiscal a^ent^ as a war measure* 
and let every friend of .the adminiatra* 
tion speak out bold^ and decidedly . 
on the pressing fieceoaity cf prepariof 
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raft H((UiinroFuB 'oaskTt. 



tor t^ai", 06 tlie ob>f nMm^ df )>f«feiefT«- 

To«r eMKi iietvt., 
ToHoQ. l^AittEi. ITtesMi, 

Dkxr 9m :' t dncloiic ycm the j^aper 
containing' the rep()rt of the f^ACo^s 
df Mf . QtilaJt in f eply to Mh Thefri^. 
I also send a copy Of Oen. Cassis pam- 
phlety anfl yon will find that Tit. Ouizot 
has talen Ae ground prepared fbr tiim 
by €l6n. Oasi^. 

France aswell' as England and the' 
TTnUed States has her partfes, and the 
moisft Tto/poiHaiil coiisidetation trtth the 
Ehig* and Mi^ pktty fs to sectnre the 
crtfccession to his Attaiy. Connect^ 
iHtti "ftltB is ifad* ^osseissioh of Algierd^^ 
b^ccmse Trance 'MVt not consent that 
her "Jyresent'Khig sfaan snttendet '^hat 
Ohekries X. hadwc^ti. 'England has 
atanoyed 'the rtBttcb, by subsidfzhii^ 
tlife Arabs, nndcf fsie avowed pnrpose 
oMeetping' Ojien the oVeirltod cbm- 
itotd^aTion wiflt IndfA. it*iB ticni^ icp^ 
pMfent fnat 'Irane^'has xfeete mdticea 
t^ st^'the mk'T&^Bm tt^ttity- ttndei 
aA ossttraoic^ 'fhM 'Eiiglziiid itffl ' xs^se 
t^aniwyherltt Airica, awd thai"Bii^- 
land wal &tt>if "the'stceessforr )n the' 
Ifaie «f fii^'proAenit Slings ft is-not u 
matter of sttrprfse that tthaer tfncn' 
ciifet&nBtatices Jtance 'Ahotdd' be ' ov^- 
r^aehed/ and^ thdN; ta MbtM t^h^ she" 
OMttiders ti permanii^ftt good, bhtf yields 
nHMkt vouM s^ettX'tO WS" ^ batmen right 
of «Q«rrch. BiA cTxamln^ tfie Bnbjesir 
and yon will find in this arraiigemont 
i^ift Frattee, proof 'ttiartr'lteglattd hks 
aft -telet^t' fair fte^rt^nd ifa^ mere BQt>- 
pfdwrtett ^' the WlaVe^thide, iir her^ later 
sla^^e^rade treafles. What is that in- 
tOM^f ' Why -Aonld irite agree to 



qtilet VrMidid tn toi*' pbi^iiessfons ' in 
KMcaT- Vl%^ tAionia ufai 'gtVe assn* 
rtAo* of Stt|)jK>rt to lie King of the 
ffMebT '96 yoii suppose that l9ie 
snppreflMon o^ the tfAvfe tiWe "^ se*' 
itf an <sq«dyaleAt il^r^fiie rttik she eh- 
<»tiiiter8.by peh^lWng l^rMce to qnfei 
bet AMean possession f Hestassnred 
tllMi Mnefblenod liM nt^hizrg to do 
tVMIl UMi IndlCt^r-^nKKt 'her j^nrpOs^ is 
to Mak^ the * Hh^ of h^ Etrat B^ia 
Mth^fif ll^raikb1^, ahd- to render the 
iv<Ir>1A %^otM dfipen^tent ' npon her, 
thiMP«gli*thein 'fof %^ «tipply of fhe 
raw material, s^ <ih«t by 'ren^ferhig 
thiaii ttw dte^ebi«Mft/ifl&e hiay,'throd^h 
ttestt^^ifof the fow «nMefial, conitml 
tliolMUi«Aolfit«):s of Mheir tfations, and 
tlMi^ OM^d «ll MfkuMi'td ^3^^ her trlb* 
t*s. TmilirillthttiiMe^tMft.x)Tirq«to.]»rel 
it timqma»t4[ ef cottLfbififit&tfitirope, and' 
i^ji 4tte toi «en. ([Jaiss, liiat I lihontS 
Bay^-liM^le fs contttffufing gfeaify ^ 
open theej^'^^lblivp^ «^lMsBUbfecfi. 
laHZiefifae^plaei^, by tieatolepamfitiibt 
vrhidlk l\BmA ^bu^ aind '^ tHe next, hj 
bic mclMtf in MliMtig firitisli teh 
ade«tt(H« tltf^g^' iM i«p<«'(ftcMa«ivoS' of 
dUief Itftfr^l^em i li C^ 

PiMs^ttay be tfaid'to'M <he bear€«>r 
pOHddMtat finiope, Md 4he abtMt^ 
OifMAalii^iM^toetttcd^rc^. '¥his, «he«i, 
{•ih^iKlititllt^l^tftii Iklrdpe k^^to%& 
»dM diH fxrf «l9aii» idf thib,- Gen. Claitti 
hair by UmIb di(petiatf#iki>aiid eoticilfat«iy 
nkaimeriiN^n Tipoa thelLiftg and imnls^ 
t^ m iM^ll'as^ '4he ^p^itioa hx 
Franoe, that he has more power thM 
aflorf tfttKei^ iyMdMti Ms 4il»d %ft amiy 
fibtSJ-uehll'OnalMios'hlM again to iU)t 
oaiiAe dtlMr tfiit^-MMpeoMily on Hie- 
sfliallet M«te0 wH^ «i^ b^^miing'^ 
{M tb^ 1ftipOiMflee< ^ tbeir relaitdn 
with «s. Te«»3, ^. 

To Jod» TtLfiR, 

President of A^ IT/iifetZ iSftite*. 



iMift miM§M3 b'1SMUMSl 



' ' '' ' Paris, Ji^t^yy'H^*^- 
' 'StY^ Dbar Sir : WhfeW J la&t WfbW to 
you, i had not seen JJt. Sx^6ftB0li*s 
CbrresponAeijce witli the Bntllsli ^V- 
erhmei;it, nor the 'repottd ftcmi the 
hea<fe of the departtnents a? WMi^lfig- 
ton^ I have, since 1 caiAe here, isatts-, 
fed inyself that imdef th6 fTfedsufe ot 
the public deht, England ftid& It im- 
possible to maintain her cottin&ercial 
Jtad manufacturing $xip^ti6tity^ be- 
dau'se she cannot raise cottoi), sugtir, 
&a, as cheap in India as' il c&il be 
raised in the United Slateft, Cuba, and 
frazil, and that her Vat OH filaVery 
and the slave-trade 13 Inteiided to In- 
crease the cost of producing 't;^e raw 
material in the TTnited. States/ Brazil, 
and Uuba, that 6h6 pah i^elt' to bther 
rival manufacturing, cbnt!!n6ntal pow- 
ers, the product of her teastS India 
possessions cheaper ihan the^^ can pilr-j 
c^ase frpm us. If she can do this, 
having tjie power to compel lier JEast 
£i^dia aubjects to purchase her ilakfiti- 
fa^ures, and hers atone,. iHe can, 



ifio, supply of raw |naterial, and thui^ 
Qpmpel rival manuiadmring nations io 
piay her tribute, wnil^ she; in a gr^isl^t 
n^ipasure^ controls the manufactiif^ It-' 
si^lf. ^ This U part of her jpoliCy. ' Do' 
we npt see one fourft of her ifotl nittn- 
tifact<;H^ies now idle,? and whj? f be- 
ca\ise she i^ys the su^jply exceeds the 
dei^and ; apd^ do you not belTeye lih^t,'^ 
if it comes to a qi^estion of whether 
lier fipinning jennies, or thode of con- 
tinental Europe, or' of ^he tf tilted' 
States, shall stand idle, she wifl hesi- 
tate a|f to which ia \o be empl{>yed f^ 
or that» having t^e command of the 
liiw material, she will fail as to meiand 
tip i^i^CQmplish her purnose. 

iJjader the aspects oT the case, you 
will find that England has much more 



ttriiNMbfMnl^UelM^ \^ Vtt& (^h 
^l^0l«tti Iff ' A« iaiift^4r«de. 
l^iiskfi^bXmmfthe of repe^Hug' 

ptiWttif(i^^xffAm,ift eTetifbrohig^tilNr 
pM^iit-^^^I<^M foMcy by ^tratftgeffi 

(Jt'Wfef 

If «* gw^s tt>' W«f ther^ wni be 
gt^'M^gif Otok it iKll etid ttt Ihe 
^mttnd^aiioti cFUftfer eolotifes, and thttt 
tIAs ^1" be f(Ml9tred' by the abolition 
ct ikft iMt!«baii^ d^, tend pvOfle<5ate 
M&ei, ifit4odBn6t tftA in ik^ te(ft- 
gll&tta^li''of iloefety^ 1^ tetir^ prM- 
ti^^ob t)f <be pfe*f$ii* ftrfetooraey, kM 
a tti«fMieMk)fi ef Ae freeenl pt^og<a- 

Vnfetr Attse aspec^to of the CM?, I 
am> Mktiftidd' Ikttl^ our only hope of 
peace. veiAd' in Wng weE >pt6pttMd fenr 
Wkiff aMd ihilt.«|e#rilt tteftmite i^ stteii 
a«i4)irgiflyatfbHof ttie ibiandftlotoi^ 
tfonr effiJe iMfiMry^ as thiit we^' cMl 
«e;;^ ^redU' 6t^ ^ govetttoieftt^at 
bonte. #e^ hfe^e- scfttiing to eftpcfoi 



f^m^ ^<tfa^, -al^ iMit foe «ona' tlflie 
ti> ^ilie.' J'<#a^ liitM^(5ed io ^1 
thrpugh her manufactures,. ccimmand| Jtetfeschftd j^ Gr^iHiml Caw,* at a 



the question WM* *]rf»^ ttlMito Mt 
dll>^s j <A(^^MMiiy ctffrstr batiM^n 
JK^aM itfdf Ay«lbii(fQgaia lo^aw^ 

tr^ iMf; '«!¥V>tt taiiry Ml ydttt gmvni* 
ment that you ha^Mfentkttoaii^wlw k 
iifrii^tie^eiii^bflkO'fitiMioesof SvN(^e, \ 
aBrit^tttfUe'tid^tdM' ym Html tinqr 
cta!Ml^bmMir.ll<<ldlai*,'A^ at dsUitr/' 
f tlifeina|>lMti«<f 4iiat4tef» liaAliem 
a «ystMndille «flltti|,>|»»lli09«ti c4 IhfH 
hittd^ U^ depreblMilttie molil o&Aba 
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UaUed States ; th»t b«r p«ipM» WM 
to compel thoie eontitieiital ponrars 4if 
Earc{>e, as well m tbe United 8tail^, 
wb# M^ engaged in xlral sunnfae- 
tures) to depend on liar Baat India 
cokmiea for the raw material } and, 
therefore, the war with us would be ^ 
war on the manufacturing statea of 
Europe ; that we bad within ourselves 
aU the elements of w»r» that we bad 
six hundred steamboats on a single 
river, and f^hat, so far from haimg 
sAyihing to fear from England, we 
did not fear to go to war with Eng- 
land, wkh Europe at ber back ^ but 
that Europe would hptTe a oommon in^ 
terest with us, that by the oae pf exr 
diequer bills, conyertible into am per 
cents., we could ggmnand men, ships, 
and^juttiyti^fg. ^^said, "Yes, you 
'may get men and'ships, but aach is 
tha character of yont state ddbtof that 
the United Statea oanaoi .borrow a 
single dollar in Eun^pe^^ Xhia was 
beforedinner. A£f»er . the diwer was 
Qver^^)came to:me» and urged m# to 
oasM and aee hini^ and^nveraa witb 
him on this snl^t ^^aaid, '' Joi. 
may beabletojgo tow^foutyw woai 
got tifte mea^ia at homa.'' . . 

After h& want, awtcr, Genimk} (taaa 
rsnacked, tiiat he bad bad a loi^ pon*^ 
varaattoa with me, and ura* in^^^aflfvi 
with its in^x^rtance. I bave pot yet 
gone td see him, buti pnqpoae ta p.r^- 
pare fca; the <' Bevne 4ea IKmu^ Hpndes," 
the leading Enrc^wu) .tmkm, an arti- 
cle m which I iriH demons t gsate tbe, 
parposes of England so plaio^ that I 
am confident tbene w31 be A powerful 
rd«etion m our fivror. 

2k»you not see that tbis iaa Hi^ur 
upon the commence and.snsaufacturea 
of New Bnglai^dt th^>B^ our donnet* 
tic inatitutiens, and. that tbis is Ifae 
time to unite all paetlea and all sec- 
tions in tbeir atqpportf If England 



be d^eal^ in thi^. present movement, 
she baa no alternative but. to fall back 
on free trad%— there is a strong party 
in England, who are in favor of free 
trade — a^ thus the manufacturing 
continent^ states will unite with the 
South ii^ a common support of your 
long-cherished measure of free trade. 
But permit me to urge on you, lliat al- 
though I believe this can be accom- 
plished without war, the only means 
of doing it is to be prepared for war ; 
and that, under this aspect of the case, 
I feel a deep anxiety to learn that you 
are acting in cox)i/Qert with the admin- 
istration Qn the measure of finance. 

I consider this the most important 
crisis of ypur active and eventful life. 
Wb^n I remember the many times 
you again and again explained to 
me that the great end of your labors 
wa^ to establish for the United States 
a free trade ; and reflect that it is, as 
I verily believe it, is, now in your 
power, by imiting with the President 
an4 those of your own personal friends 
who are ip, his cabinet and united with 
him, in perfecting the exchequer bill, 
to.apcomplish not only free trade for 
th^ United States, but for the greater 
part of the civilized world, I cannot 
permit myself to believe that y6u will 
no^ render your advice and co-opera- 
tion, and believing that, by your ad- 
vice and co-operation, the measure can 
be made efficient, I cannot permit my- 
se][f to fear its failure. 

I bavp been requested by persons 
he;:^^ interested in American securities, ' 
to prepare a small manual, historical 
and geographical, of the United States, 
with the statistical resources of the 
United States and the several states. 
It is to be published in England, and 
will be translated into French and 
and German. X wish to make it a 
manual for the politician as well as 
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the bttnkQr, n^rchant, and emigrant 
It will, of coarse^ embraoe a vexy •hort 
review of the diaciAsion oa free tcadei 
and the qaestioii of nallificatioii. The 
time has come wh^i the eyes of the 
whole world are fixed on «a, and mj 
desire is to make the viadicatioD of oor 
principles as efficient as it can be. d(me« 
Will you do me the favor to embodyi 
in as brief a maxmer as you can, a 
review of the tariff question, and 
the points agitated and adjusted by 
the nullification question. Do jus* 
tice to the little state. Prepare it at 
your earliest convenienoe. It is a 
matter in which your own character, 
and that of your state» and our prinoi- 
pies, are so de^y involved, that I 
am sure I may rely on you for this. aid. 
It will bo important, too, in ito bear- 
ing on the question of free trade, as 
now discussed in Snglsnd, and vipoji 
which the question of war with us de- 
pends. 

I beg you to bear in mind that there 
is a powerful free4rade party spraog 
up on the continent of Europe,, aikd 
tliat England is now divided ; and the 
realj[uestion is war with u% or free 
trade, . 

Le^ me have any suggefftioiis you 
can give, growing out of the ques- 
tion. 

Tour friend, 

Burr Gkbeit; 

' P. S. — General Cass has been very 
kind to me, and I am not without hopes 
that I will be able, through him, to 
bring my negotiations to a fortunate 
conclusion. €reneral Cass requests to 
be remembered to you, and says that 
he has never ceased to be your per- 
sonal friend. 

To Hon. JoHH C. Cijaoux, 
Washington, D, C. 



nU7F OBKSir TO jM>UnU3L nUPCBES. ' 

Hotel de Hollakde, 
Site ns la Pmx, 4 Miars, 1842. 

MoirsistTB LB MnasTBE : During the 
last summer, in a conversation vntii 
Mr. Barcourt at Washington, I made 
some suggestions which he requested 
me to oommnnfcate to his government 
through General Oaes, who advises me 
to address them to you. 

I am the proprietor of extensive 
mines in the United States, from which, 
owing to the price, it can be delivered 
at, and ^e superior quality of the 
coal, Hie supplies of fuel for steam- 
ships crossing the Atlantic ehould bo 
fumirfied, and, indeed, I am not withr 
out hopes, that arrangements may be 
made advantageously with your gov- 
ernment to introduce this coal for con- 
smnptioii in France, and especially on 
your railroads. 

I submit these remarks, that what I 
am about to say may not be consid- 
ered impertinent interference on the 
part of a stranger in questions rela- 
ting to the domestic affairs of Prance. 

Theestabliskment of a line of steam- 
ships, necessarily connects itself with 
the pit)pesiti0ii liow pending before 
the Chamber of Deputies for the con- 
structieii of a system of railroads, be- 
cause the Mecess of a line of packets 
will depend -upon Whether it will have 
such advantages as to command a 
fair proportion of the passengers and 
freight between Europe and* Amer- 
ica. It is this which I propose to 
examine. 

Steam has produced a revolution in 
comraeroe. The efl'ect and capabilities 
of railroads must be seen to be real- 



Greater progress has been made in 
the United States, and the system has 
been more developed there than else- 
where. I shall, theirefbre, be excuse<} 
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for rehrnB^ to the fsystem ia operation 
there. 

The appreheosioa ^at r^Sroads were 
iiot aoited to ih» teaMp^rtatkm of 
loerchjuidise hm vftnished befoae ex* 
perience, and so bfs the belief HM 
the J are euited oa^ to riiort dislaDoiw. 
It 18 foood that l(mg roirtea pa^ the 
best dividendB on the eapita] iorested, 
because they are wor](»d at less coat, 
and command mom tmsioosSk The 
only exception to tliia rule ia, roads 
between large cities or to ntinea^ 

Experienoe in the United Stiitoa h^a 
demonstrated, that merchondiae find 
passengers can afford to pay macfa 
higher prices for expeditious traaa- 
portation on railroadsi and that where 
railroads come in competitian "Widi 
water tri^nsportation, iB«oh tbe greater 
part of freight iwd pa^aen^ea prefer 
the railroads, because they are foond 
to be more punctual, as w^U aa more 
expeditious. 

These facts havo an important bear* 
ing on the system which Fi^dco is 
about to execntei 

If it were possible for Franed to 
turn the course of tbe great rirera of 
Busfiia, of Prasai% ol Geimaey, Hol- 
land, and B^glum, vaA to compel their 
mingled wat(»rs to paaa t^ougb Paria 
to Brest, what would be ika inSoestoe 
on the cc^merce and the potitiolkl re^ 
laticm's of the continjent 1 Th^ concept 
tion is so Fast, that the i^iild is loat m 
CGtQtem'pIating its r^uUs. 

France camiot turn the oouiBe of 
these great rivers ; but by oreatiag 
railroads, which will pay a fajir divi- 
dend on tbe capitai invested, a>id would 
be preferred as a medium of transport 
tation, she will do more than if she 
could accompHsb it. 

The railroads of France xrKfgtst com- 
pete with tbe naTigation of the Britig^ 
channe], the Northern^ German,, and 



Battio aeas, and fhe rivets of Sn'ssia, 
Pnunb, Oemany, Holland, and Bel> 
gitim. One important duty of your 
railroadfl will be to Aimish freight and 
passenger for ^onr steamships and 
packets, and th« first inquiry is, has 
IVance a seaport vAAth, has advantages 
over the ports of England ? Most of 
the pas0e«kgef6 and nracb of the tner- 
ehandisa passing betweeti the north of 
fiarope and America, go by way of 
Liverpool. Can France induce iJiem 
to prefer her steamships and packets 
to those of England f 

S«ch is the importance of time that a 
propofiRtion to constmct a railroad from 
Dublin to the aonftiwost point of Ire^ 
land, as the starting point of the steam* 
ers §(ff America, has been seriously 
agitated in Englltnd. This route wotild 
havo to enooimler the dangers and de- 
lays of crossing the Irish channel ; 
whereas, if we look upon the map of 
Europe, we shall see that that part of 
Hie continent which projects farthest 
treatward on the route to America is 
BMtt. We here fod a capacious and 
forlited bapbor, eapaMe of protecting 
any iSeet. It Is easy of access and 
egress, and in time of war would com* 
caand the British channel. If we place 
the map before ns a.^ddraw a straight 
line from Brest to Vienna, it will pass 
nearly through Paris and Strasbourg. 
If we draw a line from Paris to Mos- 
cow it will pass near Frankfort, Dres- 
den, and Warsaw. I am told that 
railroads have already been projected, 
and eitiaer completed, or are now in 
the progress of execution from Baab 
and Brun, by way of Vienna to Augs^ 
burg, and also from Bamburg smd 
Nuremburg to Augsburg j also, from 
Frankfurth and Stettin on the Oder, 
by way of Berlin, Halle, Cassell, Dus- 
seldorf, Aix, Liege, and Brussels, . to 
Lille. 
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When we take into consideration the 
dangers, dilRcnlties, and delays of the 
navigation of the British channel, and 
contrast ihem with the punctuality 
and despatch of a railroad from Brest 
to Vienaa, or from Brest to Moscow, 
we cannot douht that all the travel 
from the north of Europe to America, 
and most of the mej^chandise, would 
prefer the railroad, which would brittg 
Paris as near to New York as Liver- 
pool now is. 

A passenget coming from New York 
to Brussels would save one day, and 
the expense, delays, and inconvenience 



of passing through England and cross- 
ing the channel. Vot other points on 
thd continent the saving would be 
^ater. A merchant wishing to send 
merchandise to America, would avoid 
the delays and risks of the channel, 
and would consequently prefer the 
railroad. In confirmation of this^ we 
give the foUdwing 4itateQienta and 
tkibtes relafivd to r«A)roadB In the 
ITnited States and England. 

At the beginning of 1841, the num- 
ber of liiiles of railroads, constructed 
in the United States and. England, 
were : 



*In England, completed lines 1,100 

•• In progress 1.000—2,100 icdles. 

<In the Untted States, complete d,332 

" JnTpxogtam 1,707—6,099 " 



<• In EigUnd the dapital invested mw...^ , $288,000,000, 

«n4. Um average per mile $100^000, ptincipafiy of doable 

track* 
« In the United States the capital invested was 98,000,000, 

and the average cost per mile $18,000— «ingle track, graded 

for two." 



The following shows ih^ dividend and value of stocks on same «f Ht&ao 
roads : 

Camden and Amboy , .^ 6 to 

Baltimore and Ohio 

Boston ai^Worceette^..«.. ^ ** 

Boston and PtOTidence.. 7 ** 

Georgia Central 8 •* 

Schenectady and Utica 12 «. 

Champlain and St lAWxence , 10 *' 

Baltimore and Philadelphia B «< 

Battisiom and WasUngte^ 7 

Charleston and Augosta i 7 ** 

Boston and Lowell 8 ** 

Mohawk and Hudson 6 *' 

Mine Hill (Coal) U " 

Utica and Syxacnse 9 *< 

T!he fc^owing is a statement of the Talue of 0om^ of the railroad ttodn in 
Great Britain : 

Stockton and Darlington (coal aune) at £7e ibr £100 paid. 

Grand function 215 " 100 *» 

IdTerpool and Manchester 175 " 100 «« 

London and Bizmingham. 179 " 100 " ' 

GreatWestem 92 " 100 *• 

Tofk and Midland 67 »* 67 •• 

North Union 83 «« 76 " 

London and Southampton 58 " 30 " 
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The following tables show the op^ratioa of several railroads in different 
purts of the United States in 1839 : 



P«JVlfy»g^ 


1 


Oron Be- 
Annum. 


EspOBM 

per 

Annnm. 


PlUiBagflfl 

ihroufli 

per 
Auuun. 


FwOottt. 

o( Expense 

•nOroM 

Boooipts. 


DiTMende In 

isaa 


Scheneotadh[ and Utioa. . . 

VUm and Bfmemb 

HtliawkaadBaAwiii..... 
Camden and Amboy 


78 
63 
16 

92 


$400,700 

' 251,200 

150,600 

685,300 


$113,700 

69,300 

68.000 

258,000 


isaooo 

122,000 

isaooo 

18^000 


28 
271 
45* 
39 


11 per cent 
11 
7 •* 

7 




$1.4«7,700 


»809l000 




At. 84i 

per cent. 





The above table shows the Northern roads are used for passengers almost 
exclusively- 
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BftHroAdi. 


ICUei. 


OroMBe- 

WlpM. 


Eipenie 

Annnm- 


PwCtat 
onGroMi 
Boceipte. 


OiTklnidi. 


Boston and LowelL 


26 
41 

11 

25 
14K 


$241,200 

312,900 

23U800 

88,000 

125,600 

55,000 


$92,100 
93,600 

126,400 
40.700 
53,200 
29,900 


38 
30 

11^ 


8 petoent. 
8 " 
« " 
< 


Boston snd Pkoridenoe 

Boston ^d Worcester. 

TMttton teaaidh 


F4istem RAiln>ad 


r* :: 


Nashan and Lowell 




.... 


R024.500 


$435,900 


AT.48W 





S OUmiKN fiOASS^r-BaoKim mabox wmm ntooR, xxcvR m txvf aa labc 



BaOrMds. 


ICUcs. 


Greet Be. 

eeipu. 


Expense 

par 
Annum. 


Per C«nl 
onOrotft 
Beeetpie. 


niTldends. 


Baltimore and Washington. . .. 
BaltiaKm anA OMo 


40 

88 

110 

93 


$202,700 
433,000 
113,800 
184,600 
490,500 


m4 


42 
65 
30 
38 


7 pereant 
4U " 


Qeoxgia Central 


8^ « 


Georgia Baalroad 

Baltimore ai^d BUM^lpiaa. . . 


9 " 
7 " 




.... 


$M2^eoo 


$634,200 


percent 
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The fidlowing table fthow* the increase of bnskieM on some of tiieee rcMids i 

Boeton and Lowell^net reToaae, 1836. .... $89,800 
" 1819..... U9.100 

$59,800 iaowiiio ia Z jrean. 

BoKkm afid Worcester— gioss reyeniie, 1835 . . . $119,100 

1839... 281,800 

$Ht,fi» jMMttm ii 4 yitfc 

BoUiBioiie and Obio-^cross reveiui^, 1833 $195,700 

«< 1840 $sa,9oo 

$237,200 InofeMe in 7 yean. 

Otittaeaiwl Afnbny«-^a»t geTeoqa^ 1883 $181»$00 

1839 427,000 

$246,000 inert— e in ftjeaw, 

liyezpoolandManciiester— netreyenne, 1832, $303,000 

<< 1839, 556,000 



CfaiqHibiaaiidFhiMidlihia^iwI 



$253,000 incretM in 7 yeaoL 



1835, $229,351 
1840, 449,267 



$219,916 incxeaae in 5 jevau 



A BmsselB paper gives an abstract 
of the report of the minister of pmblic 
works, from which It appeara that the 
receipts on the Belgian railroadi, from 
the year 1835 to 1840 indmv^, ex- 
ceed the ezpenditores, and show that 
the increase was progressive, as Ibl- 
lows : 

Dale. VtttDBii a 

1836 100^22177 

1£36 393,997 18 

1837. 266,904 19 

1838 342,777 00 

1839 1,165,414 76 

1840 2,388,059 66 

Total 4,567,461 49 

The following extracts have an im- 
portant bearing on the system in 
France, becanse they demonstrate the 
value of railroads for the transporta- 
tion of merchandise : 



'^ On the Oenttil Bailroad.*<^Gsoigia. 

''T)&a opinion has gtoeiaUy prevaibd 
that a road to be profitable fu^st have a 
large amount of tEavel, and that the only 
source of profit is the transportation of pas- 
sengers, and that, as a general rule, the 
freight of heavy commodfties yields little 
or no profit The eaq[>erieiicd so ftr, on our 
rood, demoDStn«eB,in ilie most SaiiifMtory 
nanner, tba etror of this opWoo. Our 
lighting business is mors iiiaa ditNiUs that 
of passesigeis and the mail, and this has 
been done under the disadvaniage of having 
but one train for both puxposes, and, conse- 
quently, keeping up a »peed altogether too 
great for the most advantageous transporta- 
tion of freight 

""I have no doubt that freight trains, wi& 
f uU loads, and a velooifg^ not exceediag tea 
miles per hour, would yield as much profit 
per trip as passenger trains carrying fifty 
passengers each way, I am confident the 



m 



am (ffwivsw :io;s4tt. 



merchanls will find it to their adyantage to 
alirtMkMi flllQiBllier ifcift nttnmbnii bnnWiM 
on the Oconee and Ocnralgee riyeni/' 
(Signed) '^ L. 0. Rxrirauui, 

*" On Ihe Ceoi^ nrifatwd. 

'^ I can now state, with confidence, that 
whereTer the transportation is of a mixed 
character, snch as agricnhnral products, 
general l ii T ^ m iJ i eb w4 fw nisg i r s, and 
sufficiently large to justify #»«SHlruction 
of a good railway, that r^wa^ will b# 
found to be, not only the most «i^ditlQua» 
but the efteapetl artificial i)ieanB of convey- 
ance at present known.* 



''It should be taken into consideration 
Aai tbe do«r» M^ is prjooipiny eotlon, 

bulky and expensive to luwdle, yet we find 
it leaves t^ rivers and seeks the railway. 
I^acts of this kind are worth more than 
theory." 

(Signed) ** J. Edoab Thompson, 

** firnH Ikirfitmrr ** 

The following, it is believed, will 
give the business load of a single loco- 
motive of eleven tons weight at an 
average p^peed of ten xcSLeB per hour 
over roads of different grades, and the 
relative expense : 



"Level, 83eaz8,3tQBS 

IQft, giade, 60 « « 

20ft. " 50 - " 

dOft <^ 40 a •• 

40ft. •* 30 

50ft. « 25 



epd^ nelfteighJkS5Otea%alaoo«lefO9o*^m«Mi,pa»i0Omile8. 



l< c« 



150 

120 

90 

75 



67 
75 
90 

100 



Late experiments in the United 
States show, that a singjp IqQOfiotive 
of eleven tons weight, on a level road, 
travelling at the rate of ten xojleii per 
hour, is equal to a load ef five hun- 
dred tons ^^K3iM^ or three Jtiu^{^ tons 
net, and that a ten-ton engine is 
equal ia » leiul of two huadoed and 
tkbty toni gfotMi^ er one hundred and 
fifty-two tons net, over a grade of nhie- 
teen feet to the mile, travelling' at the 
ss^nd ratp. 

The tftblp (T^yeQ Qkhoye sta^te^ the 
co^t of trfi^portfition oftf r the rp^ is 
m«d$w {t4QrM^«otlaJieiatotbeMcp^i;kt 
tbe intevesi of the CMtpiM iateatediii 
tlia lOftd, or die espeoM of koepiiiff it 
ki re|Milr. Tile cost of oonitniGtioii H 
will beseeft has been much less in the 
United States thatt in England, nie 
following extract from flie Istst report 
of the Baltimore and Ohio ):ailroad 
abows the coqt of l^qeiiin^ tb$kt roa4 in 



<< The repairs of the nineteen miles of the 
heavy n rails, not having as jet required 
any new material, have cost $180 per milo^ 
w^iifttetbsAilMlghtWQ mitasaf m pUte 
rail, the cost for material is $325 46, and 
for labor and superintendence $399 per 
mile." 

If constructs o^ pilesi as the New 
Tock ^nd {<iie lUilwiiy, ^ the Utica 
rad SyrsMOVMie r^ts^s ^s^^ the coat of 
vtpttkf^ «i9 v«U i» of ^iptructioB. 

Ihtt niMA i4e% mv he fon»^i of 
whftt r^iUo«d9 may dp, we give a 
statement of the operations of the 
Utica and Schenectady Railroads. It 
is a gteftt tboroughfcu^, but although it 
is tpe moat Buccessful road in the 
Uni1;(ed States^ it has to lahor under 
many- disadvantages. The statei^ent 
showi9 ft9 business for thq first four 
and a half years. We have seen that 
the bturinesB <» railfoads increases 
from year to year. 
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*'XiQngtli «.....«»...*....»«... ,.,,.« 7$ milQUgixiidetrafk. 

•• r. 20 ** doiible txack, midway. 

<• *..i ^ SI ^ tatmx^ 

100 miles graded for two tracks. 

•*Ga];ntol«$%<0OO,0Oapiidiii tlOQ4l«r0« $1,500,000 

Bight of way i>aidl^om dividends....^**...,, ....$39H60d 

PordiaflaorlfaiMicionflfte, dhidBtdi^ « «a^500 

Sondxies ,,..»^. «.,,«, ««.^«.., 17,000 

40S»000 

$1,902,600 
« Total cost, egoal for roa^ to $19,500 ]>ev loUe ; f%lii «f w«^ dlow^ 
$5,000. to|elliMitf8,laa 
It lias l)OBn ittopgratioB fomjtfn fiveiiionths np to the 1st January, 
)8<1, during which time it has rec^Ted from passengers, mail, 

Ola, eteu..... $l,9t%M) 

Xhe total en«nN«i for tlif»8Am»p«Kiod ^levigapir WlWi1)l}|^liet 
cent,, we^ .^ ^ ^.. ,.,.,. ^ 658,600 



l^et eamii% aO p«i €A0^ 4« iowf an&mhBM:fe$H^ $ifi08^$09 
capitalT?!.... ,.,.., ..,.,...,. ,.....$a/0«%«0$" 



This road fe restrfcted from cany- 
fng* freight, b^catne it come» in com- 
petition with the canal. 

The foDowinp ier given as tfce cost 
of travel on som« of the foads, heiag 
tikose on trbicft travd is cheapest t 

« tftica and Syracuse, 53 mae«, 122,000 
passengers carried for fll^O,^* ^r 57 cents 
each. 

" Mohawic aad Hudson, It miles, I8»fi00 
pa«Nnger»oa«rl«d for ftSylOO^ or 27 oania 
oych. 

« XIticaa9dSeh6QQcMjv79ni}l^ l^fi^ 
gMMBeew cAHPied for IfSJ^WO^ or C7 canta 

*' These ehar^ in«lude aU expenses of 
repairs to road, etc." 

Tbere are no people, te the wodd, 
mpf 6 practical ia tka appKoatitm of 
]«bor than those of Masdadbtoettik 
Thej h4Y« jnst ncnr oompleMl a raH^ 
idad* from Boston to Aib«ti0r w ti^ 
Hndson river bt Ihm sta^ of Mow 
Totk. Tfaml soma Ute Kajbe fimncd: 
of vTimt railiba^ ara doing in tbe 
Unitod States, I inierl aaextraot Irom 
adl^Ajneiioaa paper jastracoivod. Tlie 
distance from fiodkoAeF te Albany ^ 
ttRTo hundred and niieteem viii^, ibe 
dktance from Albany to Boston is 



two hundred miles, from Albany to 
Kew B^<Sbrd two hnndhred and fifty- 
five miles I making a continuous route 
j^m Rochester to Boston of four hun« 
dred and nfaeteen miles. 

fil^tsaet from tile BeUjimdre Ameii< 
can, JaniMTj 4,, tHi t 

**BoSTOir ANn Albakt. — The incident 
whic^ ws mentioned a f^ days ago, that 
sperm oaadles, made in Hfow Bedford on 
tJMi iwrpfngl of tiM anh nlt^ wwn bqnnng 
in Aiheny en the eyfeoioiraf that day, haV^ 
iag^ in tk9 |9^rta, been oonveyed 254 
miles oyer tha ra^lroada oonoactlog the twa 
places, has h^en answered by anothar, of a 
similar charactei^ in Western New York. 
Gentlemen who left Rochester on Mon(Jay^ 
brought with them to the fldstfyal at 
Albany, that ' ereaing^ a bairel of flour, 
grooad o^ kfoad|yih>m wheat taken frcnn 
thai ehaad^ nd tiirwhad, that moraing. 
The baiyel waa aUn laeda Oram aAm^ 
taken firem a taeoi whiek waa growii^ in 
tha fesest^ near Bocheater^ on Monday 
morning, The flour was coBTeyed to Bos- 
ton in the train which carried the guests 
tQ that city on Wednesday,^ and was used 
at tha dinner which was giren in Boston on 
Thars&y. 

«< At the feslifal (n Albaay, Ooremor 
Seward read a letter, written in 170!^ b^ 
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the then gOTernor of l^ew Tork, to the 
authorities of MftssachoaBtts, propoeiog to 
establish a monthly mail betwefn Boston 
and Albany." 

Flour is transported on this road 
from Albany to Boston for twenty-five 
cents per barrel of 212 pounds, or 100 
kilogrunmes. 

The people of Massachusetts^ in a 
publication on the subpeot of railroads, 
say: 

<< A rsilroad, by economy of time, sarea 
three quarters of the laber aii4 expense ef 
transporting bunlens and pefvons. At a 
low estimate for MiwschiiiBttS| this ex* 
pense is ealeoktod at $16,000^000, of which 
^12,000,000 per annum could be saved." 

The state has, th/»efore^ adfaxMsed 
its credit to Ikhtqw the money f(»r tbe 
conatroctioDL q[ the pri&ci^ railways, 
the purpose beiii^ to create a sinkiaff 
fund to pay the cost, when the rates of 
fare will be rediiced, so as to collect 
no more than is' itviBcient to pay ex- 
peoses, and keep the road in repair. 
I have not tbe material to make an 
estimate of the cost of trwel and 
transp6rtatioiL in Fraaee ; bai, if the 
saving' i&r so gtvat in l(a8Bach«Bett», 
wHh-a population of M7,W9, what 
must ft be in Prance, with a popula- 
tion of thirty-four millions ? 

The capacity of railroads are ©ot 
limited to the transportatiou of mer- 
cbandise, or of passengers. Tbeir 
beaaping on the militey and polilieal 
relations of Franca are equally iai- 
portant as upon its eoitmeroe ; and 
it w characteristic of railroads, that 
while they constitute tlie most effldent 
means of defence against invasion in 
time of war, or of rebellion, they fur- 
nish a profitable investment of capital^ 
and contribute to increase the wealth 
and productive energies of tbeoonntiy 
19 time of peaoe« 



But the value of the system to 
France, whether it be considered in a 
military, political or commercial view, 
depends upon whether it conforms to 
the exterior, as well as the interior, 
relations of Franbe. If it bo limited 
to the iaterior, jChttS all that is required 
is to determine bow the several sec- 
tions can best be united to Paris as a 
common centre; and the interests of 
each distnct^dioiiki be carefully and 
impartially considered; But, if it con- 
forms to the exterior, as well as the 
interior relations of France, then that 
system which is best calculated to 
secure to f¥ance all the advantages 
of her position under the application 
of ateam, should be adopted. Can the 
Sjyvtem conform to the exterior rela* 
tions of France without prejudiee to 
tbe interior? And can a system be 
adopted under the influence of local, 
sectional interests, which will sacrifice 
all the natural and political adysji- 
tages of France, as it relates to her 
exterior policy ? 

As a stranger, looking on the map 
.of fiutope, it woidd seem that theco 
could be no difference of opinion as to 
a proper location of the main stem, or 
stems. Bnt expetience in the United 
States proves that private interestd 
often so far misleads the judgment as 
to defeat its own ends. 

The charaeferistic of Frenchmen is 
a jealowf (I wBi not call it enmity) 
of England. And yet. Frenchmen are 
not envfoea, or jealous, or malignant. 
Why sure tiiey Jealous of England f Is 
it not because England thrusts berisMilf 
into the aflhin o€ the eontineot, and U 
constantly fbmenting jealousies of 
France ? Why Is England able to do 
tiiis ? Is it not because, no far ate M 
relates to the wattbeiti powers, sho 
commands the British channel, and 
thus commands tbeir commerce paaa- 
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isg through it? Is it not obyioQfl, 
therefore, thai the most ^dent coan- 
tercheck to the European policy of 
EnglMd'ia for France to famish to all 
European, nations • better, a #afer, 
and more expeditiouiEi meditnn of travel 
and of comdieroe than the British chan- 
nel? If this question be answered in 
the affirmative, then the question is, 
can this be done ? It can only be done 
by a railroad. The next inquiry is 
where should the western terminus of 
that road be ? If at Havre, it is in 
the British channel, and subject to the 
risks, dangers, and delays of that 
channel, and if it were equally safe, it 
will not be nearer to America than 
Liverpool. If, at Nantes, it will be 
subject to the delays and dangers of 
the Bay of Biscay, and yet no nearer 
to America. But if at Brest, it could 
be connected with Havre and Nantes, 
Orleans, Lyons, and even with Bor- 
deaux and Marseilles, as well as with 
Paris, Strasburg and Lille, by depen- 
dent lines. 

Brest is one day nearer to New York 
tEan Liverpool. It is easy of access. 
It is the " land's-end," and commands 
the commerce of England, as the Brit- 
ish channel commands that of the 
north of Europe. It would, therefore, 
seem that Brest should be the western 
terminus, because no other terminus 
will contribute so much to render the 
North of Europe independent of Eng- 
land. 

When France can do this, their 
natural relation to France will induce 
the continental powers to prefer the 
alliance of France to an alliance with 
England. 

These roads (the main stems at 
least) should belong to the govern- 
ment which could indemnify itself by 
a moderate charge for transport, and 
could allow a free transit to aU mer- 



chandise. And if 8emi*annual fairs 
were established, at which the manii- 
factures and works of art of the civil- 
ized world could be exhibited, and 
fbanufkcturei^ and xnerchandise sold by 
pattern cards or samples, the effect 
would be to make Paris the commercial 
emporium, and Brest the greatest ses^ 
port town of Europe. It would enable 
France greatly to increase her ton- 
nage, and by concentrating their com- 
merce at Brest, would induce the 
northern powers of Europe to sympa- 
thize with France in case of war with 
England. 

If its position indicates Brest as the 
natural depot for the commerce of the 
European continent in time of peace, 
and for the navies of France and 
America, in case of a war with Eng- 
land, it is an indispensable part of the 
system, that it should be connected 
with the principal towns of France by 
railroads. This would not only create 
a large local population to supply any 
immediate resistance ; but would ensk 
ble the government to concentrate a 
force to repel any invasion. The route 
from Paris to Brest would pass near 
many other towns, which could, at 
small expense, connect themselves with 
the main stem. 

Permit me again to repeat, as an 
apology for this letter, that believing 
a line of steam packets to ply be- 
tween Brest and the United States, is 
an essential feature of the railroad 
system of France, and believing that 
the construction of a road from Brest 
to Paris, and thence connecting with 
and intercepting the routes now in 
progress in Austria, Prussia, Holland, 
and Belgium, to be indispensable to 
its success, I have ventured to submit 
these remarks, hoping that the import- 
ance of the subject of which they treat, 
and the obvious relation which they 
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^ar to my owb pdrftte mterQ«la» will 
ooafltitute aA apology far treg | ^a»» y 
80 much Oft your jalnMt imeu 

I will be gMat^ obliged, if yw iriU 
inform me wheihef yMP g^remMmA 
desire a aupp]^ of co^, and if fN>» the 
price they are wil^g to girei the 



time end |dae^ of deUvory^ and the 
qnant^y waj^ted. 

SespeetfaUji years^ $Ki^ 

Kowevr VAmnmi. I>i7fibiv, 

4o h ibrin$^ Jbe.^ H>^ 
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npHE value of ittonej^ es compared 
-L with the rti^^ of oth^r cow- 
moditiesi depend^ tipoil the quanti- 
ty, as compar^ witit the \ise.s to 
which it is applied. Thus Jacobs tells 
tw that ia Wilkins' leger (Saxon), as 
footed »by Doctor Henry, we have the 
prices of various articles in Englaixd^ 
in the teign tf Ethelred, abouji the 
yetrr 997, which the learned cjoctgr has 
estimated iridi great correctness in 
the money of the* present tim(B — ^giv- 
iMg the price of a man or slave at 
itfi 69. M. ; of a horse, £1 lis. 2d. ; 
of a mare tyt coH, £1 3». bd. ; of an 
ass or mule; 14^. Id. ; of an ox, T». \d.*, 
ofa cow, 6«. 2d. ; of a swine. Is. 10J<?.; 
of a sheep, Is. 2d. ; of a goat i^d» 
We are told upon the same authority, 
tfait at the end of Hie tenth century a 



bushel of wheat was mli fy Alaacej 
in Saxonj, f(» a peimy &rthing, and 
that two hundred %nd afcrty years later 
the sa«i« meaaiue of wbMi aold for 
three and a (]iuarter pence. Jacobs tells 
us that the 

WAGES OF LABOR, 

And the rates allowed for subsistence 
of persons m^ both be usefully em- 
ployed to estimate the valu^ of the 
precious metal3. In 1391, workmerk 
took their wages in wheat at six* 
teen pence per bushel j and weeders 
and haymakers were paid at the rate 
of two and a half pence per day ; 
reapers, four to six peace per day ; 
masons and tillers i|ix and a half pence 
per day, and other laborers one penny 
farthing ffix day I 



iJtcohn estunates tha^ i^ li93» before the 4isDOT«f ^f 
' Ameiica, the sum which formed the etocik of money 

<itaprcp^|iiAupiMWM , tlTO,^0<r,060 

The increased product in 112 yean ..jt< 6^e,€(P ,0Qft 



Haldng ,^ , ...,.,..., |i869,IM0^00O 

I>edtict export to Asia and applied to other usef 210,000,006 

LeaTinff ' 'MM,OM,00t) 

Dfidactforkxsfiby i^s^^., ..,,..,.,.... 815^000,000 

LeaTOLg- »..>., * .,. 

Fredace of mines tn one hxmdred years. , . $1,68^,^00,000 

S«ii« to India anaObdna 160,023,060 

Leaves...., ,..,. l,m,mSSBS 

Deduct for si^ns otherwise n<fe4. .......#.,..» ^ . 301,2$0»00p 

Leayes , $1,^26.000,000 

D^boet for toes tyimar ^ 190,000,600 



(436,000,409 



»»6$O.QO0,Q06 



LeaTmg in Europe in 1699.. , •.. $1,485,000,000 

Jaeoba farther estimates the coin hi 1809, at 1.900,000,000 

I)f4ii<»^teikl«»«nM<l law iotwBiy^MBi 90,476,100 

LeaTOS ..,..,,,,.^,.. •♦...• tl,a09,52a;900 

To this he ivdds the product of twenty years ^. .. &18,680,Q0Q 

Maldng.. .., 12,328,203.900 

I>«dact the sum sentto Asia and used ottierwiEie ^61*261, 160 

Leaving in fiovepetSu 1829, bvjl^ ,., ^ tli666;6lMoa 
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FINANCIAIi. 



It will be Been that the sum of the 
coin in 1829 was $761,261,100 less 
than in 1809, owing to the revolntion- 
ary condition of Spaiush America. 



There was, consequently, a corre- 
sponding appreciation of the ptiecious 
metals and of fixed incomes. 



THB DISOOTERT Or GOLD UX CALIFOSKIA, AUSTRALIA, AMD 8IBEBIA, 

As esdmated by Ghe^alier, ixusreased the asBTial si^ly of gold at the 

rate of $175 ,000,000 per annum, ghingin ten yours $1,750,000,000 

He estimated in 1857 that there would be naed for cnr- 

reii<cy, in states then short of sold , $250,000,000 

To meet increase of population and commerce 154,000^000 



For increased fsannejr of the iroM 

Forwear and tear dmog ten yean 

For hoarding and losses in ten years 

For use of jeveiess sod maifflflMttmess 

Giving an aggregate increase in ten years of . 



164,000,000 

84,500,000 
105,000,000 
345,000,000 



LeaTing to act on prices. 



$882,500,000 
$$57,500,00P 



He argues that the efiect of this in* 
crease of specie will diminilh the value 
of fixed incomes, and adds : " Capital 
invested in public securities, railway 
bonds, bank shares, and similar estab- 
lishments, will diminish by a self-act- 
ing process, and waste away, so to 
speak, by a species of consumption." 

MR. PBABODT. 

I was sitting in Mr. Peabody's oflSce 
in London, in 1842, ^hen one of his 
clerks brought in a large bundle of 
Illinois bonds. Mr. Peabody asked, 
"What have you done with them?" 
The clerk replied, " I have sold them." 
Said Mr. Peabo^y, "What did you get 
for them?" The derk replied, "Seven- 
teen." "There,'' said Peabody, "I 
gave eighty for those bonds, and you 
see I am compelled to sell them for 
seventeen. Repudiation* has ruined 
us — ^we can never get along in the 
United States untU we have an estab- 
lished church and privileged orders." 

Said I, " It is strange that you should 
speak to me in this manner. If I did 
not know' that you are a rich man, if 
any one, having a transaction with 
you, were to consult me, I would say, 
' Take care of Peabody he is about to 



fail'" "Why would you say that?^ 
said he. I replied, "Ton know that 
these bonds will be paid, every dollar 
of them. You tell me that you gave 
eighty for them, and yet you now say 
that you are compelled to sell them fpr 
seventeen* You must be hard presied 
for money." "Oh," said he, "I can 
buy on the other side of the water at 
fijieen.'' 

Thus it will be seen, that even Mc 
Peabody, who now is enabled to make 
such donations to the poor of London, 
as to cominand a letter of thanks from 
the Queen of Enj^d, was, in 1842, 

depabciating the CBEDrr of the untted 

STATES, 

Because he was eMbled to make 
a profit of two dollars^ and the ex- 
change on fifteen invested on state 
bonds, whereas if they had been at 
par he could have realized no more 
than tlie exchange. I reasoned upon 
this fact, and I saw that Mr. Pea- 
bo4y.was but part of a system which 
had tieen organised in London with 
branches in the United States, which, 
if permitted to prevail, would impov- 
erish us. I saw that the sectional 
warfare waged by the North upon the 



HMiLHaUIft 
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rights and interests of the Southern 
states, was a struggle for power, an 
effort, by a combination of political as- 
pirants, seeking o£Bcc, as a means of 
imposing illegal and unconstitational 
burdens upon the people, that thej 
might aourich themselves and their de- 
pendent associates by jobs, contracts, 
and speculations, and from that day 
until Ihis I have devoted my talents, 
my energies, my resources, and my 
influence, to counteract their measures 
and policy. 

I had been furnished by the State 
Department with an abstract of the 
census of 1840, which enabled me to 
publish a. serieiEf of letters, giving sta- 
tistics, showing the resources of the 
several states, the distribution of capi- 
tal and labor, the unity of interests, 
and the assurance of increased pros- 
perity, demonstrating the value of 
our commerce, appealing to the man- 
ufacturing and commercial interests, 
illustrating the advantages of an 
early 

BESTORATION OF AMEaiCAN CREDIT. 

Mr. Chapman, of the firm erf Over- 
end, Ouemey k Co., oalled upon me 
and said that he had read my letters 
with much interest — ^that their house 
were largely interested in the Ameri- 
can trade, and anxious to revive 
American credit*-that they had been 
requested to contribute to a ftmd to be 
used in ihe United States in akt of 
the election of members of Congress, 
pledged to assume the states' debts, 
and asked my advice as to their doing 
so. I replied that Congress had no 
power to assume tibe state debts, and ad- 
vised that the crMitors should unite and 
restore the credit of the states of HU- 
nois and Indiaaa, by advancing Ihe 
funds to finish the 



UiUNeis AXD nmuNA staib oakals and 

HOLBOADS, 

Assuring him that the land fund 
was an ample security, indepen- 
dently of the canals. They acted 
on my advice, the canals were fin- 
ished, and, in a few years, IlUnois 
state bonds, which Mr. Beabody and 
his assodates had purdmsed at fifteen 
cents on the dollar, were worth more 
than one hundred ; and a glance at a 
railroad map of the Northwestern 
states will show what the use of credit 
has done towards the development of 
that section*. 

Aware that the same eombination 
who had made war upcm American 
crecBt, on seeing diat Ibe effect of the 
increased quantity of gold would be to 
diminish the relative value of the bond- 
ed debt of our railway companies, would 
endeavor to convert that debt into 
shares, I endeavored, by a series of 
letters addressed to persons interested 
in railroads, and especially to the gov- 
ernor of Yirginia, to the Postmaster- 
Oeneral of the United States, and to 
the Congress, to demonstrate the ne- 
cessity of enabling the railway com- 
panies to pay their bonded debt by 
modifying their contracts for mail ser- 
vice, capitalizdng the payment by an 
issue of five per cent, government 
bonds, the interest upon which, at six 
per cent., would be equal to thb sums 
paid under existing contracts. My 
purpose was to enable the railway 
companies to pay their bonded debt 
by substituting the government bonds 
for their own ; and, by the change of 
system, the saving of one per cent 
per annum would create a sinking fund 
which would pay the debt and ulti- 
mately give to ttie United States the 
use of the railroads free of charge for 
mail service. 



IM 



^WAlf<SAXi. 



I forbear, fcf tlid prefect, Hie M- 
planation of tbe nuttn^r ftnd of the 
sames and the motires xd the conhi- 
natioa which defeated this »ira^^ 
Bienl^ consenting myeelf with giving 
tbe following letters and B^planAtioBa 
of wfattt waa then done : 
iKnnr eluBftr to stt ^otmsrtwQiKiiiU 

S»: lify cuwalar of the IMh Ai^wrf^ 
pro^^osing tk»t a eonTention of fenooa ii»- 
teretted la raikoadi^ and in the aanuCic- 
ture of iron, be held in thii city on tlie 
first Mbtiday in January next, for the pur- 
pose of consulting trith joo and tbe p)x)per 
committeeiB of CongresB, and arranging, 
in eenceit with your dey tftmenC ) the 
deCaala of a pianfor oapitdisfaig the pay- 
ueatB fer earxyHig tbe nkU% haa Wen 
£i.Torabiy receiredi and I am eneewaged 
te belieTe that oMny of the raikoad eaitt» 
panics will be represented; bat it has 
been su^sted tliat a preliminary meeting 
sbotdd be held On the first of December, 
and that the attendance would be greater 
if an asmuanee can be ^ren, that. If a plan 
can be auggdeted, alOce a^Mntageom lo 
the gDfTemmeBt and the railroad ecift- 
patdes, yon wai aid im matatfng iti deMb 
and recGnnaead its adaption by €en^*eiA 
By pemiittiBg me to give tbat wroinnoe 
you wilt greatly oblige 

Yours truly, DtFt OaEvv. 
lion. A. T. BaoWN, 

REPLT. 

T^ASHrNGTON, Nov. 0, 1851. 

Bear Sir : Ih raply to your note of the 
5th inst., t have the honor to state that 1 
Will rery (Awrfhlly eonsult with yon and* 
an^ dthers in derithig any pliii, ttid ttimt^ 
iag its detaihs by whi<A the tnlhfoad and 
iion interests of this eeantiy awy be pn^ 
moted, advantageoualy to the geyemwwnt 
and the peopki and whioh may be thought 
calculated to prevent the recurrenee of 
those dreadful pecuniary rcyulsions which 
have do often Oveirtaken the Country. 

With very great respect. 

Your obd't servt., 

Aaron Y. Browk. 

Gen. DuFP Grren. 



eiacvLAft TO TiLE ^RSsn>K!fra or railroad 



WAffltwtetoir OttT, Dee. 10, 1S51. 

Sir : By the enclosed proceedings 
of a meeting held in this city on the 
Sd instant, it wab made llie duty of 
the nndetsigiied ae a committee to 
correspond with the several railroad 
companies ?n the tTnited States, and 
t6 report to to adjourned meeting, to 
be held in this city on the first Tues- 
day ih March next, to consider a 
proposition to petition Congress for 
a change in the law regulating mail 
contracts, so as to enable the Post- 
ofiee department to deliver to rail- 
road companies United Stated five per 
cent, coupon bonds, upon permanent 
contracts for carrying the mail^ to lan 
amount flic interest of which, at five 
per cent., would be eqna! to the pay- 
ments to be made under existing laws ; 
attd they therefore respectfully call 
the e^ention of your' company to the 
snbject, tod inrite yonr co-operation. 
They greatly prefer that you should 
send delegates to the adjourned meet- 
ing ; for the opinions expressed by a 
ceft^ention of praictlbal men^Teprestot- 
hsi* ao mvkb wealth, «nterpriae, and 
istelUgeiiQe, will oomalaiui, 4a they 
yriSl deaert^, the ooofidence mod te- 
s(KK)t of O'ongTtBA, and flms promote 
tte adoplien cf teok dMols ato may be 
Qgraed Mpotk in taoliye<dfi6n ; bnt if it 
shonhl nef be eonvdMtet to Bend dele- 
gnt^fi^ we would ask your eompany to 
snbmt^ thiMgh in, yt)ilr wiidbes and 
opinions upM tbe maha proposition, 
and Upeh flie details tonnected thdte* 
withi 

It ie weU Inioiite tka^mflny persons 
Sire oppoB^d to inteKikal imprdvements 
by the general ^ov^ntinent-^Hiome de- 
nying ite power of CloI^^e^s to make 
appropriations for that object ; qt&ers 
fearing that the exercise of such power 
will lead to combinations resulting in 
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partial and tn^nit lagiiMSosi. it wiU 
be fleen that Hm psopomOotk ttiOar 
consideration ia iteo ftom these objto- 
tidna. It saki iio appropriation of 
moaej in aid of tl^ conattacticm of 
railroads. Th^ oonttacts ^U b* te^ 
atricted to tiie serrlde winch the s^ 
eral raiboad eom|>aiiaal &o in oondii- 
tion to execute when the paytdenta 
are made. 

It iatme that fte proposed modi^oflr 
tSon of tike laws Tiig«Iati&g meSl eo&r 
tracts will give aiinilar paymeata pro 
nrto, at new toads are made aad as old 
onea are extended^ and will so fatr i&- 
cx«ase the eredit iind teaontcea of 
ladhioad QOttip^nies. Theaaao^ cflbct, 
allihoagh to a lesa estent, veenlta from 
eadating lawa, and 9u0c3y it <»Bciiot be 
ilrged M a valid ol^jectfon to the pi^ 
posed change that it will aid in the es* 
teniion ^ the Riiko^ aysteia. Wo 
claim as a merit, th«t the proposed 
modiioation Will aid In extending the 
system by giving greater value to 
railroad investnientB* Under eidsting 
laws contracts are flaad^fbr lb«r y^ars^ 
and the payjeaetiti mfeoosttiluied, if liot 
inoreased, ud i^foMvim, Under the 
pr<^;>o0ed ntf>dificalion^ the eontraota 
wiU> be made, ^l^g £be United Statss 
p^rpetnal use of ralilrbaQB ; and the 
rate of ooi^pensatioii ia so seduced 
that at the aid of thhrtj-lhme femeg 
the x>ft7nientB will cease, Mad tibie de^ 
paxtment will fozeirar fiienetf tiet hate 
the use of such xailrdtd free of all 
charge. 

It is objected that did roaleg majil be 
Bapei;seded hy new ones, and th^ fsmh 
eni servioe so diminldied aa to render 
it inJezpedi^t to make the p ennannt 
caonlracts at the rates propoiMMt. It 
has also been objectod that railroftds 
noif in ose m»y be dtseomtinued, and 
that such raifaroad campanies cannot 
protect tiie department £rom loss. We 
answer these objections by assuming 



tUitthKk enttiftota will be made by a 
board appointed Ibr Ifcut purt)ose, and 
that no contracts wi^ be given unless 
that board be fully s$.fiefied that mail 
service adequate to the payments will 
be iunp\y eecured to the United States. 

We demr^ to obtain the yiews of 
your eompany tipdi these and all 
other snatters of detail, aad respect- 
fully ask of you to furnish ua such 
statistics as will enable us to submit 
to the convention and to Congress, 
a statement showing the comparative 
increase or diminution, as the case 
may be^ of the mail service performed 
by jour c<»QpaAy^^tbe past ai^d {prob- 
able future iaereaseof the weight of 
mails carried 09«r the route of your 
road. Aiad in thii^ connection we wish 
to learn what, in your opinion, will be 
the probable increased Weight of the 
mails, if newspapers and periodicals 
arc sent firee of postage. 

We wish you to state what is the 
present current price of your shares, 
what rate of dividend does your com- 
pany now pay, and what dividend 
could you pay under a contract such 
as we propose. 

Tbe conunftteeventm^ to invite the 
ooopetadioii of tbe vailroad ooBveo- 
tiem ' to be held i& New Orleans en 
the fiMt^Bonday ci January, and tiittt 
ilewi9piip6t« in the South and West 
will vrg^ tipoiL all those who aye 
intei^ested in railroads, or in Ihe eir 
tension of the system, a fatorablo 
consideiNition of the XAeasure proposed, 
and the neMiei^ of pnooapt and effi- 
cient eo^epeiMTtioii. 

In behalf of the coiiiilittee. 

DtTiTF Or£bi^, ^ GhaiVTruttt, 

pRoexsntnos or a MSfietiNe ntLn iie 
vruAntontm cntr oi? ms ' tsurs of 
Bscaxnn, wsu 
At a meeting o^ gimilemM assMnbled, 

at the request of General Duff Green, to 



in 
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ooBBid«r* project Ibr nodiiyjaig tkn esint* 
ing lawB r^golstiag. tke kULog of bmUi 
to railroad ooipoimiioxis-^ 

Gen. Morton, of Florida, was cbosen 
president, and Albert Smith, of Maine, 
secretary. 

The meeting was addressed hf Gen. 
Green in explanation of his proposition ; 
after which » deaaltory conTcvsation was 
held bj all the gentleinen prMtiit, and the 
following resolution was adopted : 

Baolved^ That % committee of fire be 
appointed, with authoritj to correq^nd 
with the several railroad companies in the 
United States, upon the subject of an ap- 
plication to Congress for a change In the 
mode of compensation for transporting the 
nudls on railroads, and to digest a plan, to 
be sobmitted to a meeting to be hereafter 
oonrened by the said oonmittee. 

Gen. Duff Green, M& Blunt, of Florida, 
Albert Smith, of Maine, Bobert H. Galla- 
her, and Col. I^ontaine, of Yiiginia, were 
chosen said committee. 

Voted, that the meeting be adjourned. 
Albxkt Smith, Secretary. 

LCTTEBS FROX DUFF 6BEEN TO GOV. FLOTP, 
OFTIBGIKIA* 

To Ms UxceUency Gov. Floyb^ Pres- 
ident qf the Board of PvJUic Works, 
in Virginia: 

Dbab Silt : Ottier evigftgpementB have 
prevtnted an earlier compliimee with 
my promise to auliait, in writing, %tk 
exfttnlaaiion of the caiuM which pro- 
duce the periodical e^paoaicms and 
coDtractioiMi of the conrencj, and of 
the combinatioiui fotttiei in England 
and the United States to depreas the 
price of American prodace^-especially 
of cotton. As the sabject deeply in- 
terests the whole people of the United 
States, I avail nyself cf tbe press as 
the medium of cosmmnication. 

It is urged that commerce is a re- 
ciprocal exchange of the products of 
Ifi^r, and that, therefore,, high duties 
on British manufactures necessarily 
dimimah the value of American prod- 



uce ia the British maricot, for it is 
aaid thai Kugknd caaatot buy from xm 
unless we buy from ber. 

It is also said that, inasmudi as the 
price must be controlled by the univer- 
sal kcw of supply and demand, the 
valae of our cotton in the British 
market must depend on the quantity 
j^rodnced. 

I admit that commerce should be a 
reciprocal exdiaage of the products of 
labor, for ihsa ibe law of .sv^ly and 
demaad would regulate the prioe ; bet 
our merchants, acting on the theoty. 
that England will buy from us as mudi 
as we buy from England, are, from, 
year to year, compelled to remit laige 
sums in specie to make up for the de* 
preciation^in tibe price of American 
produce, and this occurs so often, and 
operates so much to out injury, that it 
becomes our duty to ascertain why it 
is so, and whether it be possible to 
iwevent it — ^whether this is the legit- 
imate operation of cotonnerce^ or the 
effect c^ a powerful oosibinaticHi org^a- 
iaed Sor that purpose. 

Agents of British bankers, sre loca> 
tedinmost of oar sesfxvti-— not to buy 
and pay for our cotton^bnt to mate 
advances upon bills of lading for co&> 
ton sent to their houses in Livetpool, 
to be sold ibeiB on account of the 
American shippen The funds to make 
these advainc^ are obtained by the 
sale of bills of exchange, whidi are 
so drawn thai before they become due 
the cotton will have reached liver* 
pooV and if add thtoe for the sum ad- 
vanced (whkh seldom, if eter, ex* 
ceeds seventy-fiVe per cent, of the 
American prke), the banker receives 
the fund to makn the payment, and 
gets his interest, his profit on the ex- 
change, and his two«nd-a4ialf per 
cent^ commission, without advancing 
one dollar in money. In other words, 
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ibe Americim pTodnoer advances the 
a>ttoa awl pockets tba l^aph^tke Btik' 
ish baokec advAmsea Uatoredii and 
aacores ibe profits. 

This is not ^l--4be defideax^i moat 
be paid ia specie. TtanSi if we^ assraa 
tbat the valtte id tbe^cottcm orop is em 
b^dred miUiensi and that< Ammcan 
merchaatsy reljing obi tbe sale' of that 
crop, in Liverpool, parobaae one fausr 
dred millioas of doHars, of Bsitiab 
manttCsctiuras/it foUows that if, fsoai 
any cavaa, the eottpn erop adls lor 
oiiMij miUioiM tnly^ tberewiU be a 
deficieBcj of tefi joaiUioDs'lo be paidia 
specie ; and iFbo does nort k&ov tbat 
the export of apeoie to pa^tbat bat 
aace will saaot apoA the mtmejiaav- 
kflt as to reduce ^ valae of all the 
other property of tte eoanib^ 7 

Now, let us see hpw thJs babmce is 
pigduced, aad hew it affects .the iater* 
este ef these fcrayn bankeep. Tbeit 
aifents have dra^wn biUs, payable m 
liverpool, after tbe <x>tto& baa i«aqhed 
that viarketi £»r sevMUgprfive per esot^ 
QD^ of the AmerioacL piica Dp va 
iiotsee tha^ if fto oottop be soldfoff 
maeiy millioo^ these biUs will be paid 
from the ' proceeds cC the CDtto««old ) 
that the baal^ra^ will ve^lia^ itimr 
uitereat on the s^si ^vfk&eed, the 
profit on the escbanffet aad two^aad*^^ 
balf per cent eompiasisv on thaaiaa^ 
GoiilioQs of dollars, while tbe nhifput 
has lost ten nuUiooa of dollars I a«d 
do ifc not see tbut the im^^rMkm of 
one hundred wUions of oaerGbandiae 
will, have creaited m bfdance of ten 
Qiillions to be paid in specie? It is* 
wett^known law that the value of the 
pBopert J of . a commercial f ounti^ 
bears a relation ta ita ourFsoogr of 
tikty to one ; the efieot^ therefore, of 
this export of specie w(Hdd be tp dir 
miiuah the valno of the properly of this 
conntr}r, not ten millions only, but 
12 



thirty times ten, or ^tfaree hoadred mil- 
lioii%.were it not that the e^iraordi*- 
mifty desiand thus created will cause 
the* importation of specie^ -and tbat, 
therefore, the efiiaet is bkaited to the 
derangement of cemmenoe, the' fluetu- 
ationa in. tfie cmrrNkcy^ ami the extra 
cost of impoitii^ i^peeie* 

Now, these baokeia deal in ex* 
ehaage, and it is their busaaess to 
make profits by these dei:sai]^ements. 
They desire to make ixmdon the centre 
of the fisMicial world, attd to. compel 
all the world to pay tribute to them 
tltf ough then: finaiacial %gency» They 
regulate the exebanga of sontinental 
Europe ehiefiy tiupoogh the .dividend 
arising fflom/tbe pablio funds^ and 
their pariwse is to i^egnlftte the ex- 
(jiMge betwseif the Uiiitad^tates and 
L<mdQii tbroagh their eon^ol of the 
Ametici^ stapks, . whidi tb^ have 
obteined Uk the manner sbote ex< 
plained — ^not by «ii advanee ef mcmey 
---«»ot by any nee of eapltal-^b&t by 
the useof theup orelitb It will thus be 
seen that coHMnwee, as aewergaeaised, 
eniAles'tbe Bcitiih. banker to depreci- 
ate the price of AiSericfm pvoduoe in 
the British me«bet, and that he iff 
isitevested in eseatiag a babmcef to be 
paid by ns in specie^ beeause it gives 
greater value' to biUs ef e^ssbunge^ 
and beoi^e the Brflisb oensamfer ob- 
tains oar eottcmntrediieed prioes, and 
is thus enabled to sell his geods to tha 
British nereha^t all a* lower rate. A 
brief review <rf the peat waU east a 
flood <tf light on the fulijest In)83& 
the bank, of fini^aBd inoreased its 
diseoants more than tbiitj-&re mil- 
liou of doUanL- !Ihe effieet wss to 
stimnlato the -eir^iibitioii in ijngbmd 
and gi^eatly nereaiiB the price of cot* 
tern in the Britashr HKket^, ODogreas 
having re&sed to iweiw ita efiarter„ 
the bai^ of the United at at e aapBlifld 
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to the state of Pennsylyania, and tiras 
became a state infltitotion, wbidi made 
it nocessarj to aell o«t Its branches 
located in other slates. These were 
paid for in the notes of local banks. 
If the bank of Ihe United Slates had 
required ttiese notes to be paid in 
specie, it would ka^e destroyed 1^ 
greater part of the local banks, and 
greatlj injured the %ank ef Ibe Vnfled 
States. It was, therefbre, wise in that 
bank to invest these fimds in state 
bonds and in advances made npon 
cotton and other American produce, 
sent to a commerdsl house in Lirer- 
pool, eteated f<»r that p^arpose, and 
having the canHe&ce of the bank. 
The great ^tt in New York had d^h 
stroked a large amount of merchan- 
dise. To enable the New York mer- 
chants to meet their payments to Brit- 
ish manufacturers, Hie bank of tfie 
United Stat^ made large advances in 
bills upon Bngland, relying upon the 
sale oif American produce, and of Amer- 
ican securities in lliat maAet,'^ pro- 
vide the means of payment. * 

The Barings, Ae* RothscMMs, BcH^ 
tinguer ft Co., and Bope St Co., had 
been the ag^tb of the blink of the 
United Sldtes. F^tfing to make a 
satisftkctory arrangement with them, 
Mr. Jaudob was sent t6 London to pro- 
tect the credit of tfaebarft. When he 
reached there. Pennsylvania ai!id Mary* 
land sixes were selling €^ sixteen per 
oent. premium ; but a combination 
was fmmediatefy fonned, whidi, aided 
by the bank of Englattd, «o. depreci- 
ated "the prfee of Aiberican pfoilitce 
and of Amerioan -securities, that Mt. 
Jaudon was unable to realfee fuMs, 
by the sale of oetten or of American 
securities, to pay'fhe biHs advanced 
to the New Yoik merchants, and it 
was announced, by one 4f not more of 
the interested parties, that the bank 



wotdd be dishonored. When driven 
to the last extremity, and at the last 
moment, Mr. Jatidon borrowed money, 
by a hypothecation of his state bonds, 
at a rate far below their value ; but 
as the bank of England had issued a 
notice that no bill drawn on account 
6f Ametican prodnoe would be dis* 
counted, and the combination was such 
as to prevent the sale of his state 
bonds, Mr. Jaudon wali unable to pay 
the money borrowed when it became 
dde, and he could atft Irenow the loan 
unless he paid an instalment of fifteen 
per eent. To enable him to do this, 
the bank of the tTniled States was 
compelled to issue its p08t4iote8, whldi 
were sold in the market at a deprecia- 
tion of twenty per cent. This and 
other catMies, growing out of the com- 
binatidn referred 16, compelled a sus- 
pensiott of specie ' "payments. Mr. 
Jaudon was yet' unabfe to sell his 
state bonds, and could not renew the 
loan but upon the condition of a re- 
Bum|>1ieA ot specie payment by the 
bank. All who are familiar with the 
proceedings ot that day will remem- 
ber .that certain brokers, whose rela- 
tion to this oonAnnation of foreign 
bankera catoot be doubted, came 
down upon the bank, and, by absorb- 
ing AR-^eir specie, compelled another 
snspeiisfon. This was followed by a 
reftisal td*rentew the loan, a sale of the 
hypotl^oaied bonds at nominal prices, 
and a demand fbr the balance due, 
which was paid in other' assets of the 
bank' at stich refduced rates, that « 
person interested^ in the operation told 
me in London, In the year 1842, that 
one bf the parties who had thus ob- 
tained tfie fuiiAs of' the bank had, dur- 
ing that year, realised near three null- 
ions of dollars by the increased value 
of the securities tims taken from the 
bank. 
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I have said that the failure of the 
bank of the United States was caused 
by a ooinbiBation of cwrtaia bankora, 
aided hy the bank of England, and 
this was done by depreciating the 
price of American prodiioo and of 
American Credit in the European mar- 
ket. I am aware of the rosponaibiHty 
which I inear in making such a declalr- 
ation, and that I m«st array additional 
facts to sustain it. I wiO be told by 
these bankers and their agents in this 
country that there conld be no motive 
for such a combination. Let us see. 

When in L(Hidon, in 1S49, 1 had the 
following ibct from the beM autliority t 
After the revulsion of 1819, the trade 
between Ae United States and Eng- 
land wai» carried on chiefly through 
the agency of three eommercial houses 
in London. One of these, who had 
realized noM* Aree millions of capital, 
wrote to his correspondents in the 
United States and .in Canada that he 
would not accept bills drawn on ac- 
count of American produce, or for the 
purchase 6f British goods. This came 
to the knowledge of the bank of JBng- 
land ; the govefnor called upon the 
writer, and urged him to countermand 
his letters, saying that the English 
warehouses were filled with merchan- 
dise, and that the directors were ap- 
prehensire that his letters would 
greatly diminish the trade with Amer- 
ica, which It was Aeir desire to in- 
crease. The writer replied that he 
feared a revulsion in the money mar- 
ket, and that he could not sustain him- 
self unless the bank would carry him 
through. To this the governor said 
that he was not authorized to give a 
pledge binding on the board of direct- 
ors, but added, "Ton know that the 
bank has always aided you, and, as 
governor, I pledge myself to do all 
that I can for you." Thus assured, I 



be did countermand his letters, and 
wlien tibe bank issued its netlee dis- 
crediting all btUs dimwn on aocoontof 
American' prodocsv he was nnder ao- 
ceptance tot more than fifteen miliotts 
of dollars, and was ruined. Yea, 
more. An cider brother, whohad re- 
lured with a much larger fcMtnne, sacri- 
ficed nmch the greater part of it in 
the vain attempt to sustain hint 

This is not all. When a short time 
before that, the bank of England sent 
an agent to the United States, Mr. 
Biddle g^ave him a room in the bank 
in Philadelphia, and -aided him in the 
transaction of bnsiftess by all the 
ikctlities which the nnmerens agents 
and correspondents of the bamlrof tite 
United States could give. Tet when 
Mr. Jandon readied London, the bank 
of England refused ^e privilege of 
opening an account with them, and 
the reason of this will presently ap- 
ifiear. So much as to iiie bank. A 
word as to the bankers. It will be re- 
membered that Mr. Jaudon took with 
him certain Indiana, Illinois, and Mis- 
sisslp)^ bonds, wbkk were hypethe* 
cated with certain baidters, and that 
after those states failed to pay the in- 
terest, it was paid by tiie bank of the 
United States. It will also be remem- 
bersd that some time after the hypothr 
eeation, those bankers made a trust, 
by which these bonds were transferred 
to certain widows and orphans, and 
peraons of small income, who, refying 
on Itieir reputation and character, had 
d^msited.large sums with them to be 
invested at discretion. It will also be 
remembered that, at the time of thift 
distribution, certain newspaper para- 
graphs praised the generous liberality 
of these eminent bankers, who had 
thus permitted their customers to par- 
ticipate in the speculation ; and that 
no one— >no, not even the degenerate 
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As^eriowi vbo BMcb met obaAdise of 
th|9 ehf«#etfrr «4 ere4il of tb$ir t^iuor 
ti7-***w«rp.0o dwiorona i&deootiaouiff 
ibd IFniked SUtes, or 00 proftiM it 
fijnvathf for Iii9 poor widows and 
prphanSi aa iheiaa baokctrs aod their 
t^enta. j^nd w]»o oam boUeve that 
&ey w^e not proyioiifll j jiotifiad that 
the bank of the Uaited Statea wfould 
cease to. pftj the iaterest oa the hypoth- 
ecated Ifondflkt and that the trust was 
create and th? nowspaper pasagr^hs 
writtea, to c^ver t)ie transfer of these 
indi^nSfe JlUiiojSk a^d Missiisi{^i bonds 
to those widows, o^haas, and confi- 
ding d^tomers, who had placed funds 
in their bands for i&Testm^t f And 
who cannoV seie that Hkd snbee<|iient 
deminoiation of Asaerioan dishdnastj, 
and pretended siymt^^J ^or widows 
and orphans, wap intended to ooncesl 
or mystify the agenoy by which the 
losses were transferred from these 
wealthy bankert to tho widows and 
(»rphj|D4 in quee^on 7 

One otiiei; faot. I was in London in 
1S42. A friend wbo wisl^. to come 
to tl^ United St^ltfls, h%d one haiadf ed 
andforty tbonfand doUars iu AmeHcaa 
se^soritiesy x^n whieh h» wishred to 
bomrqw three. ttv>ufla^ddUsvs« .1 my- 
self took those seomrities to tiie prin- 
cipal man of bnsiness of the house 
whicli, as I hefeifo sajd, had d«f- 
ing that yo^ i^liied near three atitt- 
loos of dollars as a j^flt on the aecn^* 
rities whicb they bad taken from the 
bank of the T7ni^ Skates, and pro- 
posed that hn sbo^ld take aty amouit 



of the secnrities in question which he 
mig^t require, and fiirward them to 
their agent im If ew Tack, adyancing 
thereiM three tiionsaiid dolhu«, to be 
refunded imatedlately (m onr reaching 
the United States., Hia teply was : 
''If it were ktoWn v^n 'change that 
we had adyaneed yon one hnndred 
doUars on any American security 
whateTec, our hoase wotdd immedi* 
ately be pot in Coventry." 

One otiier fact When the agent 
sent by PresideaaLt Tyler to London, to 
negotiate the loan of five millions of 
doUarSj had. been dissuaded from offer- 
ing the loan in that market by the 
Messrs. Baring & Co. and Mr. Pear 
body, acting in concert, he w^it to 
IrelAud and left the negotiation with 
me, I negotiated the loan, and the 
agent would have received thd money 
(five hundred thousand dollars fa hand, 
and the r^st in instalments as wtuated) 
but for the interference of persons 
connected with aqd intMitsted in the 
combination in question. (I may, 
hereafter, make this tbe StAject of a 
speda} letter, wiftb some o^r striking 
facta bearing, on the issve in ques- 
tion.) 

So these rem^ka challenge your 
beliefi bec^ms^ you oa^net see an ade* 
quate motive for snoh a oomblnation f 
I now proceed to illustrate the motive 
and policy. The public di^bt of nine 
of the i^incipal European stst-es, in 
IM%, is given, as nearly as I could 
then ascertain it» ia tfaa following 
table : 
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THE TCfPULkHOS, FUBUC DIE&T, AND ABEA OF THE EUBOt>SAK, STATE9. 



CotiDUy. fbpaliLLiaiL JlTAIL ia Acree. 



Belgium . * 

rtaace . > . 

Portngal . . 

Btissia , . . 

Spain. **.. 

Great | 

Britain, J 



4,S30,000 
2,097,400 
2,820,000 

33,000,000 

3,iOC,000 

13,800,000 
61,100,000 
11,963,000 

26,861,000 



8,o4i,iee ] 

a,2i7,680 
8,8S9,0O0 

120,340,000- 

22,080,000 ] 

67,942,000 

1,306,757,700 

112,947,200 

74,OB&,0(K) I 



Debt. 



iDteroflL Total Pebi ^teL lBt«r«stL 



$6*000,000 

20,000,000 

65,000,000 

82,y00,0O0i6 

325,W)O,0O0 2U 

568,500,000 ■ 

47,500,000 

238,500,000 

10,000.000 

a8,7GS,50O 

30.000,00014 

97,500,0004 

303,000,000^5 

32,500,00014 

2,413,100,650 3 

1,112,378, 330 ^3X 



4 per ot 

5 *' 



4 

5 



$26,000,000 

65.000.000 

407,900,000 

884,500,000 

58,755,500 

97,500.000 

47.25^,376 

4OO,GO0,00«| 

3,430,47^980 



Grand aggrogate. ,.,.., , - $5,407,893,855 

To theao fihould b^ addded tke nofiiiided debt of England . , . , 237,200,510 
In ftimuitiea , 306,867,086 



$1,240,000 

1,950,000 

12,170,000 

38,539,444 

3,627,775 

7,800.000 

2,362,968 

19,600,000 

111,476,260 



^197,666,447 



Ton will see that, by computing in- 
terest on tbe last two items, the divi- 
dend arising' from this source is more 
than two hundred and twenty-five mil- 
lions of dollars. A large part of this 
interest is payable in liondon, and 
passes through a few bankers, who 
are agents to receive and reinvest it. 
Those who know the value of our cot- 
ton crop as a medium of exchange 
between this country and England, 
must see the power which the control 
over the interest on the European debt 
gives to these bankers in the regula- 
tion of European exchange, and how 
much these bankers are interested in 
maintaining the value, of the funds 
from which that interest is derived. 
It will also be seen that the greater 
part of this European debt bears an 
interest of not more than four per 
cent.; and it follows that these bank- 
ers, who were the agents of these 
European governments for the sale of 
their bonds, and of the fundholders 
for receiving and, reinvesting their 
dividends, knew that, if Mr. Jaudon 



was permitted to establisli in London 
a market for tjie sale pf American 
bonds, bearing an interest of six or 
seven per cent., the holders of Euro^ 
pean three and four per cents* would 
sell out and invest in American six 
and seven per cents.; and they saw 
that Hr. Biddle could^ through th0 
agency of Mr. Jaudon, jTurnish Ameri- 
can bozlds sufficient to absorb the 
whole value of the European debt, 
and they knew that the existence of 
those European governments, whose 
agents they were, depended upon the 
maintenance of their credit, and there- 
fore, as the question presented by .Mr. 
Jaudon's appearance in London in- 
volved at the same time the credit 
and the duration of the monarchies of 
Europe, and the business and profit 
of the bankers, who were their agents, \ 
they combined to destroy the bank of 
the. United States, as the best and: 
only means of defeating the measures 
adopted by jthat bank for the sale of 
American securities in the European 
market. 
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Had Mr. Biddle placed his state 
bonds with these bankers, they could 
have regulated the quantity sold, and 
ahe price, and as they could have con- 
trolled the market and fosteted Brit- 
ish coiDSicroe, without destroying the 
bank or annihilating American credit, 
it will doubtless be said by their par- 
tisans in this country, as well as in 
Bnrope^ that their combination was 
the necessary consequence of Mr. 
Biddle's refusal to allow them one 
half on one per cent, commission, 
and of his attempt to build up a rival 
American agency in the European 
market. 

In reply, I submit that my purpose 
is so show that the failure of the bank 
was caused by a combination of Euro- 
pean bankers who are tiie agents of 
the monarchies of Europe, and that 
that combination originated in the 
necessity of protecting the credit of 
these . European monarchies, when 
brought in competition with the credit 
of the United States, and. of the indi- 
vidual states of America ; and to show 
that, as these bankers then cotnbined 
to dcjptroy the Bank of. the United 
States, i30 will they again combine, 
whenever it may be convenient or 
necessary for them to do so, for the 
advancement of their own private gain, 
or to protect the credit or to promote 
the purpose of the. monarchies whom 
they represent. - 

More: My pnrpose is to show that 
^ system of European credit consti- 
tutes the chief strength of the existing 
European governments — ^that the debt 
of these European nations represents 



the expenditure heretofore made in 
wars, and in the maintenance of 
armies and navies, and privileged 
persons, and would have no value 
if the people were to refuse to pay 
taxes. It is, therefcM'e, the funda- 
mental policy of these monarclucal 
govemmants, and of the bankers wh9 
are their agents, to distribute these 
public aecorities in the hands of many 
persons, knowing that, as the value 
of these securities depends on the pay- 
ment of taxes^ the more they are dis- 
tributed the grcatcT'will be the num- 
ber of those interested in maintaining 
the existing forms of government. In 
other words, my purpose is to show 
ihat^ if the toiling millions, who now 
pay the enormous sum of two hundred 
and twenty-five millions of dollars per 
annum, in taxes, on account of the 
previous expenditure in wars, armies, 
and navies, were to apply the sponge 
to that debt by a revolution, then these 
bankers, now so strong in the power 
of their combinations, would be weak- 
er than poor Nicholas Biddle after they 
had crushed and destroyed his bank ; 
and to show that, as the resources of 
the United States are developed, and 
our strength and prosperity advance, 
will the power and resources of these 
European bankers be exerted to main- 
tain their system of European credit 
and finance at our expense. That such 
is their purpose and policy is ap- 
parent to thj9 most careless obser- 
ver. In proof of this, I call your at- 
tention to the following table, fur- 
nished, while I write, by the New York 
Herald : 



miJgCIATi, 
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MoyiaiEins of specdb and bdiiion to kotekber i, i85i. 
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SfiMto EzportML 



JaBUAxy . 
February 
Mtfeh... 

>zil 

ay 

Jxme 

July 

Angnfit 

Soptember. 
October. . . 

Total. 



$4,940,000 
d,860,000 
1,084,660 

3,206,600 
8,570.000 
a.063,000 
4,048,800 
8,960,600 
4^670,000 



$2,690,966 
6,0&2,987 
6,286,735 
8476,088 
3,201,962 
3,653,243 
3,240,495 
4,078,329 
4,087.423 
5,231,019 $ 



81,266,281 
1,207,689 
2,868,861 
8,%82,182 
4,606,135 
6,462,367 
6,004,170 
3,653.444 
3,490,142 
1,779,707 



$36,727,900 



$48^7,582 



$33,026,978 



Why is it that so much of our specie 
goes to England? Is it not because 
there is a balance against us T . Is it 
not because our produce does not sell 
in the British market for as much as 
vre have agreed to pa;y for British 
goods imported f And vrhj does not 
our produce pay for the British goods 
imported? Is h not because we 
place our produce under the control of 
British bankers, who sympathize more 
with the British consumer than with 
the American producer, and because 
these British* bankers are Interested 
in creating a balance against us, to be 
paid in specie ? If there be any who 
doubt this to be so, I bespeak a care- 
ful examination of what I hare further 
to say in my next. 

Your friend, 

Dot Green. 

DUFF OBSBN fO QO^, VLOTD. 

lb His Excdlency Qov. Plmh, jPtwv- 
4kni of Oke Board if Publio Works, 
• in Virginia: 

Dear Sm : In iny former letter I 
gave a table, showing that the annual 
interest on the public debt of nine 
European states exceeds two hundred 
aod twenty-five millions of dollars, 



:ivith a statement of facts, proving that 
the bankers, who are their agents for 
the saleof timrbanda^ and of the fund- 
hoMera for tte receipt dnd reinvest- 
fli«iil of the aooruing interosi, aided by 
Hi^ bank 5f England, Combined to 
break down the bank of the United 
States, because that bank attempted 
to create an agency in London for the 
sfble of ^A^erjcan securities, bearing 
am interest of six axkl seven per cent., 
in 009i£ieUtk>n wkh their iUuropean 
thne aftd four pex oenUL I explained 
Hiat this was a toatier of necoMHy on 
their part, beoaose'inasmudi as the 
public debt of these European mtm* 
archies bears interest at the rate of 
three and four per cent., and repre- 
sents the sums expended in wars, and 
in maintaixung armies and navies and 
privileged persons, it is the policy of 
tboae govarmtt«[ito to distribute tbeir 
debt into the hands of tttany persons, 
because they thereby increase the 
nuihber of those who are directly inter- 
ested in maintaining their credit, and 
upholding the present forms of gov- 
ernment, which would be endangered 
if the European fund-holders were to 
sell out their three and four per cents, 
and invest in American six and seven 
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per cents. Since tb«tt letter waa writ- 
ten I have read Kossuth's London 
i^eech, from which the following is 
an extract. He said : 

*^ London is ike regvlcUor of th$ money 
marhet <^ the foorld. These few words 
gpoken to you 8u£loe to sUte the import- 
ance of this principle. Well, if London i» 
the regnlator of the pmUie credit of the 
world) and if a rery eonaiderahle quantity 
of the loan shares of every goremmeiit In 
the world are concentrated here in London, 
let me ask, where is the security of those 
loans ? Where is the possihility to see paid 
the money under the govemBients of the 
world? Is the secoiityin the victory of 
the absolutist principle, or is it the yictory 
of the principle of freedom t 7ske de- 
spotic governments, what is tiheir basis of 
ezistenee? Is M tie love of the naiioas 1 
Ohy how conld the pvinc^le of despeUm 
belore). Lovis n siieh a esse is a eontra* 
diction to our nature. Is the b^ ef the 
absolutist govcmmeats the contentment of 
nations 1 Hew can men be content with- 
out freedom ^ What is the connection of 
the principle of absolutism t It can be 
marked oilt in a few words : ^ People pay, 
beeanse I want aoMiefs and spies to be 
your iHimitable mseter.' Sew eovld the 
principle of these' nations be eontsMlnMOtl 
TheiefeM, what n the basiaiof their ens* 
teoce,? Inu nw ise l y eostiiy a|mie% and not 
less costly diplomatic, intrigues. The 
sweat of the people cannot suffioe to pro- 
vide for ftU those necessities — ^not for the 
happiness of nations, but to keep them in 
servitude. Therefore, the absolutist gov- 
ernments must come again and again to 
the money markets to get cKime loans. 
Every new loan, in whalevw nnprodaeti^ 
manner applied, dkninjahes the nsooroes 
out of which it idieald he paid; and when 
the eune goes en a^n and again, who 
could take f he guarantee upon himself for 
the nations of the world with their eternal 
loans, employed not for their benetit but 
agMx»t their benefit and agaihst their 
liberty? Who can tUce the guarantee 
upon him, that once these nations, groaning 
under theur material snfferings, will not 



say, *IM kimpof vho made the €M>tj we made 
UnotV Here is the prospect which abso- 
hitiet p r in e i^ es peint ent in that respeet 
B«l ahare is a prospect^ eqpiecially to the 
Hbose of Austria — ^that prospect is inevi- 
table hankntptcy.** 

t call jonr attention to these re* 
naarks of the great Hungarian, becaaee 
they verify what I said in my former 
letter, aad because, oi^r. distinguished 
fellow-citizen, the late Secretary of 
the Treasury, is. wderstood to have 
asserted the principle, that England 
and tiie United States are to act in 
oonoert for the subversion of the ab- 
solutists governments in question, and 
because such is the desire in certain 
quarters to obtain the vote of our 
naturalised citizens in the next Presi* 
dential election, that there is causa to 
fear that ipanj will be enlisted in the 
effort to involve our government in a 
war with the continental powers of 
finrope, under the vain hope that Eng- 
land will be our ally, and that sudi 
a war will advance the cause of Re- 
publican liberty. Let mo be under* 
stood. No one desires more than X to 
favor the cause of liberty on the con- 
tinent of Europe ; but I do not b^ 
lieve that we can rely upon the English 
government, or upon English bankers, 
who are the agents and creditors of 
absolute governments, to aid us. I do 
not believe that the cause of liberty,' 
on the continent of Europe, will be 
advanced by a war in which we, as a 
nation, take part. Kossuth himself, 
in the.iqpeech frcoi which we have 
quoted, says } 

'<WhenI(q>oke8o,IiBlilidDdnot t^csk 
Ebgland to take up arms for ear liberUfs. 
No^ gentlemen^ that is the afEair of Hen- 
gaxy; we will provide for our own free- 
dom. All I wish la, ihat public opinion 
should establish, as the nding principle in 
the politics of England, tiie acknowled^ 
ment of the right of nations to dispose of 
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Ibeir own afiEathH-aot te ghrea fskarter to 
the Czto to diapoM of whole mtttoM." 

Tlmt tlie tiino hi near st kand when 
tim interests and poliej^ of Btw^Is bad 
Ordat Britain SMjr tiringf them in con* 
fiict, and the whole power and influ- 
ence of British gold and British' dtplo* 
macy will be ei^rted i;o make lis a 
party t6 that war, I cmi readily be- 
liere. It is, therefore, important that 
we should carefully eiamina into the 
motires and policy of England, befbre 
we permit our sybpatiiies to mislead 
our judgments so &r as to make us 
again the Ticthnls of her aTarice and 
ambition. Why has England been 
jedogs_pf BmssiA? tfhy does the 
[ Christian Queen sustain the unbeUer- 
\ ing Turk f Is it not beduise the con- 
quest of Constantinople would enable 
; the Emperor of iJ^ussia to seize upon 
i tbe British possessions in India ? And 
(what interest hare we in preventing 
I thftt catastrophe ? What matters it 
^ to us whether England or Russia rule 
in India ? Would not the conquest of 
India by Rossi*, open the trade of In- 
dja to. jalLth e world ; / Is it not rather 
^the true policy of the United States to 
cultivate the trts of pefice, and thus 
multiply our wealth and resources, 
and by a judicious organization of our 
credit, create, in the IMted States, a 
financial power strong enongh to pro- 
tect us against the money power of 
London, and to make New York and 
New Orleanfli, instead of London, the 
great centres of tiie financial world ? 
Who doubts tbat this is the real issue 
of the present day, or that upon it, 
more than any other, depends the con- 
flict now waging between despotism 
and liberty? 

Kossuth is right in this :— The per- 
manence of the absolute governments, 
of Europe depends oq their ability to 
obtain money. Their sole reliance is 



u|>e& loans ttndtdxatloti ; fbr^dienever 
the people r^se to pay taxes, them 
will be an end of absolute goven^ 
ments. ' ' 

Such is the famdrtiM upon which 
rests ttm whole taidbd d^bt of Eurep#/ 
which constituiM the basis of Euro* 
pean credit, ftgd_is the vital principle' 
of/lhe' money f«imif~S Lcmdon— ^ 
poiwdv whtoh, . eoDcentrftted in Ihe 
iiaads of a few individuals, enables 
them to regulate Hie policy of the 
kingdoms of Bu^rope with more effi* 
ciency than thd mandate of the Pope 
did in former ages, and especially in' 
ration to thejjjmtions of war and^^ 
peace./ How far ftey may be able"to 



arrest or delay the progress of Russte 
towardConstontiiM^pteFand the BriMsh 
possessions in India, remains to be 
seen ; but we in the United States 
would be deaf to all the lessons of ex* 
perience, if we presume, for a moment, 
that tbis concentrated money power 
win ever take part or sympathize with 
us in any ^ert to advance the cause 
of Republican liberty. 

Kossuth is right : — ^The great qtteeh 
tion of this age is not arms, but 
money, (We have seen that the chie^ 
element of the concentrated money 
power of London consists in the fund- 
ed debt of monarchical govemzikents ; 
and who does not know, that whenever 
^ conflict between either of those gev- 
ernments ^nd liberty may occur, the 
whole strength and energy of that 
concentrated money power will be ex- 
erted to crush the germs of liberty, 
wherever they may appear? Upon 
what, then, do the hopes of lib- 
erty rest? Upon wfatt must the op- 
pressed nations of the world rely? 
and whence must the means of their 
redemption come ? Must they not 
look to us — and how can we help 
them so long as our credit and our re- 
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amorces arereg^id«tod by ftoombinataoB 
of European inonarclus or the concen- 
trated money power of their bankers 
and agents 7 

HaTO we tbe ndana of organusing a 
nonetary ayfltem of anffideni atrength 
to resist that combination, and to give 
efficient aid to Buropean liberty inher 
oonfiict with despotism ? 

I beg you to bear kumind, that the 
oombinatioa which broke down the 
Bank of the Unit^ States, has given 
way bdbre the en^i^, activity, and 
BBSources of this young and tigorons 
people— that American credit has re- 
Tired, and that the greater aecority 
and increased dividends will induce 
many to s^ ont their Enropean three 
and four per cents., and invest in 



American sizes— that this is the age 
of progress— that the words of that 
remarkable ttan, Eoesnth, will be ro* 
peatodf and make a debp impression on 
European f andholders— and that when 
once the process of transferring to the 
United States is begun, it will require 
no London agency to accomplish it. 
No one can foresee the effect q{ the 
panic thereby produced. Who, ten 
years mgo, could hato believed that 
so many weidthy European emigrants 
would have come to the United 
States 7 The transfer of capital by 
this process has but just commenced. 
The following table shows the num- 
ber of depositors in the savings banks 
of England, and the amount deposited 
on the 20th of November, 1840 : 



Clan* 



Kmnbcr ofDepoti- 

ton. 



Amount of Deposlfb 
iacladbig UdoroaL 



Hok exceeding £29 . . . , 

50.... 

« 100.... 

** 150.,.. 

" 200.... 

Exceeding 200 .... 

Indiyidual depositors . . 
Charitable institations . 
Edendly societies 

Total. 



440J40 

909,403 

85,118 

28.449 

15,538 

3,06e 



,(2,904,207 
6,437,846 
5,847,811 
8,408,037 
2,639,648 
742,248 



782,374 
7,988 
7,693 



£21,979,797 

485,908 

1,005,345 



798,565 



iS28,471,0S0 



These deposits are by law invested 
in the public securities of the British 
government, and the effect of any 
panic which would induce the depos- 
itors to demand payment would be to 
compel these savings banks to force 



those secnrities upon a falling market, 
and thus d^reciate their value. 

The whole number of persons in 
Great Britain receiving dividends on 
the 6th of January, 1842, is given in 
the following table : 



87, 1 76 leceivfaig ineomes not exceeding ^ . £X0 p«r annnm. 

44,648 " " 20 

93,305 •• «' lOO 

26»64l •• «« 200 

14,701 •« « 400 

4,495 «« " ' 600 

2,827 "' '* 1,000 

1,367 •* *• 2,000 

266 ** •• 4,000 
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151 publio oompftiiiiw and jaiaiatock eonqpouML £4,000 per aiumm. 

85 " •« ** 0,000 ** 

40 peitoiiB ^fh i&eoBiM Dol ezeeeding 6,000 ** 

15 ♦• »* " •. 0,000 •« 

24 paUio and joint stock oompanies 0,000 ** 

10 " *• '* 10,000 

4 p«npn« ^itth Incomes Aot*xMe€Unc...« W..10AIOO " 

la •• '♦ exceeding 10,000 '♦ 

84 pnWo oompanies ^fh incomes exeeeding. . / 10,000 ** 



When you examine these U«t8 and 
see how nanj there are 'i^ho have 
■mall incomes, and reflect upon the in- 
ducement which such persons haye to 
emigrate to the United States, and to 
invest in American securities, we are 
justified in believing that American 
credit, resting upon a permanent and 
fixed basis, will be preferred by 
many persons in Earope, and that 
largo sums will be remitted to the 
United States as a permanent invest- 
ment. 

It is estimated that there are near 
ten thousand miles of railroad now in 
operation in the United States, and 
that there soon will be at least 
twenty thousand miles, and the capi- 
tal invested more than six hundred 
millions of dollars. The present dis- 
bursement for mail service on rail* 
roads is about one millian of dollars. 
As this service is so rapidly increas* 
ing, for the sake of roond numbers, we 
will assume that the proposed change 
of system will commence on a dis- 
bursement of twelve hundred thousnid 
dollars; which will be the interest, at 
ux per oenL^ on twenty millions. We 
propose that the Postoffice D^Mcrt- 
ment shall make contracts wiith rail- 
road companies for the perpetual use 
of their roads, and that instead of be- 
ing paid, as now, on contracts for four 
years, the railroad companies shall re- 
ceive an amount of five per cent, 
bonds, chargeable on the revenues of 
the Department ; the intwest of which, 
at six per cent., would be equal to the 
service rendered. Thus, we now pay 



three htmdred dolial^per mile per an^ 
nnm for* carrying the mail en first-lass 
railroads, whicA is six per cent, on five 
thousand dollars, and which, at fivo 
per cent., would reduce the charge on 
the Department to two hundred and 
fifty ddlan per mile per annum, leav- 
ing fifty dollars per mile per annum as 
a sinldng fond to pay off the principal, 
which it would do in leiss than Hiirty- 
tfacee years. The efEect of this would 
be to ^e the use of the raifaroads for 
ever thereafter free of * all charge, and 
consequently to save to the Depart- 
ment twenty millions of ddlars in 
thirty-four years. . As <his would be 
so much money saved, whether it be 
applied to.de&ay other expenditures of 
the D^pofftment, or availed of to reduce 
the rate oi postage, the change of sys^ 
tern is entitled to a credit for that 
sum ; and as we ore legislating not 
for today enly, but f&r the future, tiie 
change of sjrstem as entitled to a 
credit^ not. for that sum only, but for 
the sum obtained by compouikling the 
interest on that smn in perpetuity. 
As any swn compounded at six per 
cent, semi-annually dupUoates itself in 
less than twelve years, the following 
taUe shows that the gain by the 
change (tf system — 

Will be, in 33 yean 120,000, 000 

•« 45 •• 40,000,000 

" ,67 •* ,, 80,000,000 

" 69 «* ...100,000,000 

•• W •• 820,000,000 

*« 93 " 640,000,000 

" 100 " 967,674,470 

But tins will not be all ; the effect 
would be greatly to enhance the value 
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of the large ftflid inreflted in rathoadB. 
It would make railroad shares and 
railroad bonds arailable as capital, 
and thns fumiali a basis for invest- 
ments, and for tiie orgamaation ef a 
system of American credit, much more 
permanent and reliable than the sys- 
tem of EnxDpean taxati#B. IM sfaoald 
be identaed mtfa and eontroUed by liie 
great bo4y of our people. It shovld be 
essentially American in all its aqwcta, 
tendencies, and aflfantiesw It riioald 
be identified with our soil, and so 
connected wiik our progress and wel* 
fare, thi^i it may not, and ne^er can, 
be any other Hiaa American m feeling 
or policy. It is striefly local, and yet 
connects itself beneficially with ike 
most remote secftionB of this great 
conntry. It is an interest acting witkin 
prescribed limits, confined witbia ks 
own sphere, but connected with, pro- 
moting, sustaimng, and enlarging, 
other similar intenBts in ewck and 
every other part of this great re- 
public; an interest selfHNistaimsg) 
and rapidly increasing, whose power 
and strength consist not in taxes 
levied upon a down^oddem and op- 
pressed people, but in the factlities, 
accommodation, wealth, prosperity, and 
blessings, lAich it gives, a)id whoso 
beneficial power and influence may be 
so orgasii^ed, increased, and concen- 
trated, as to i^oteot us from the pow- 
erful Europaan combination to which I 
have referred, at the same time that 
eadi company preserves its individual 
powers, control, and infloeoce. 

We have seen that the change of 
system of m^il contracts will save 
to the people of the TJnited States, 
through the Postoffice Department, 
nine hundred and sixty-iseven nullions 
of dollars in one hundred years. It 
will do much more than this. The 
twenty millions of dollars which it 



ptnposes to issue, will not be a charge 
upoA the tressuiy* fori inasmuch as 
the system provides a sinking fund 
out of the present disbursement, which 
p^fB like principal, H will, be as much 
a creation as if it were Oalifornia gold. 
It will not only be so much saved to 
the govenmsent, bat it will furnish a 
basis of banking on the principle of 
the ftee banks of New York, which 
have now been in operation for many 
yeafers, without the loss of a dollar to 
the bill-bolder; and, it matters not 
whetiier It be io used by the tailroad 
companies, or by otibers, the effect for 
good will be the same. It will cre&td 
a capital which may be used 4x) build 
up manufactories, stimulating and sus- 
taining our domestic industry, and 
furnishing the means of enabling ouz 
agricuUnriata, our planters and fhr- 
mera, to retain their cotton and their 
com until the British couaumers wiU 
be compelled to come here and pur« 
chaae it at JtnwriMtm t>rioes, instead of 
bayuig it as tbtf now do, in Liver- 
pool, ihron^^ British agents, at BrUuk 
prioesL 

Under the vynt&Ea proposed, the 
Americlkn banker who deposits thesA 
bonda, as ihe basis of a bank circula- 
tion, will receive Ike interest on his 
bonds and on his bank notes. These, 
togetiiar, will be at least twelve per 
cenL per annum | bat» as the payment 
now made to railroad companies is six 
per cent., the change of system will be 
entitled to a cnedit fen: mx. per cent 
cmnpounded, and at this rate the sav^ 
lag will be*-<- 

.. I2a000,00» 

. 40,000,000 

. . 80,000.000 

<. ieo,ooo,ooa 

. 320,000,00a 

.. 64o,ooaooo 

..1,280,000,000 

..2,560,000,000 
..5,120,000,000 
..6,480,620,370 



Ontiisfi 


ntime, 


m&>. 




Waieh in 12 yean wiU be. 


(< 


24 »♦ 




II 


(« 


36 •» 




M 


<( 


48 " 




«( 


11 


60 »' 




<l 


<i 


n " 




« 


<( 


84 •' 




• i 


i< 


96 " 
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<« 
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As the expenditure for transporting 
the mails will increase, as the system 
of railroads is extended, we must 
credit the system with the saving on 
the roads to be made, 119 well as ob 
the roads now in operation. If we 
suppose that the system will be ex- 
tended so as to increase the eiq^di- 
ture for carrying the mails on railroads 



at the rate of one hundred thousand 
dollars per annum, the saving will be 
at the rate of twenty millions of dol- 
lars for every period of twelve years, 
mni ihd ^wi|found interest thereon. 
The amount will then stand thus ; 
Th» saving will be to the United 
States^, through the Fostofflce Depart- 
ment, as before stated — 



FortheilMt SayMffB $80,000,000 

VorttMtMxtl2 7««B,orlR4&7Mi». ,.. 60,000,000 

- " 160,000.000 

300^000,000 

.,..^ .» 62^000,000 

1,260,000,000 

.I,903.»6,000 



12 


•• 


67 


.« 


19 


«• 


09 


•• 


12 


i< 


81 


«• 


12 


•f 


fS 


«• 


7 


(* 


100 


•< 



Suck would be the florviog to the 
people, through the Postofllee D0* 
partment, on ttie preooki Systom of 
expenditure for ctojing the aiaila. 
If we apply the sane xjoie ibr esti* 
nating the profit to the railroad ooift- 
panies, or to thoae w4io vso the bonds 



as a besi* of banking, it will be found 
that the aocumiilation of capital will 
be much Biore surpfisingy Thiw, the 
first issue wiU be twenty millions, and 
a like sum in addition every twelve 
yeafs. These sumsp oompouaded at six 
fet cent, per awusH semi-aimually — 



WiUgiTe,«ay. , 

VTbich in 12 years wiU be. 



04 

96 

100 



. $20,000,000 

60*000,000 

140,000,000 

900,000,000 

020,0011000 

1,260,000,000 

2,540,000,000 

l,10040a00O 

1Q,220,000»000 

12,^42,264,000 



AddBatiagtb»oOfi^BoslOfiD*I>eplurtiii9Bi,MaboTe. l,tdS,206lOeO 

• ' . ' . " * ' ■» 
And we haye the som of (to the sredit of (he change of sjif- 

tem piopoped), fl4 iOi S<42 ^ 00 



Let not Iheso wma startle yea. I 
b^ you to T«a through the oakula- 
UooB, as I hava done, aadyoa will be 
satisfied tha^ enorsioua as this som 
appears, it is, indeed, not a moiety of 
what would^ in &ct| ba gained hj tbo 
beneficial iaftooooea resulting from the 
plaia proposed* It would. <»eato rail- 
roads, build up manufactories, create 
weaktjh and incalculable -Msources,- by 
tjjbie ationolns it would give to the pie> 
4iiGtlT0 industry^ of the coontryh To 
tbe South and West it is indispen- 
aaUe as a means of exchanging their 
respective products, and this it would 



accomplish, not by eae gseat maoH 
moth bank, concentrating its power, 
and segulating the price of cotton by 
oontractixig the cuzron<Qr, b«t by so 
distributing and organising the busi- 
nesa of banking as to f imMbh a -supply 
adeqtiate, to thc^ wants ef tha country, 
of a cuurency deserving the public 
confidenjc9,^and not subj^'ect to the con- 
trol af British iatvignes or specula- 
tion, and, thocefose, free frpm the pres- 
sure of the screwa of the l^aak of 
England. 

Yours, truly. 

Duff Gbbxk. 
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I HAD become satisfied that the use 
of machinery bad 00 increaned Euro- 
pean mannfaetore?, that the conflict 
of interest would cause an effort to 
readjust the oov^erce of the world, 
and that that adjustment must neces- 
sarily more and more identify the in- 
terest of the South, as the producers 
of cotton, with the interests of the 
North, as s&anufactuters, and of the 
Northwest, a large part of whose 
surplus proYisions would find the best 
market in the manufacturing and 
cotton and sugar producing states, if 
the whole people could be made to 
realize that the North and the South, 
and the Bast and the West, are, or 
should be one people, united by one 
common bond of mutual interest, be- 
cause the real conflict of interest was 
not between the North and the South, 
as slaveholding and non-slavehold- 
ing coQumoiitiea, but as between the 
North and the South, including the 
East and the West, as one political 
community, organized under a common 
government for the promotion and pro- 
tection of their common Interests, so 
far as those interests may or might be 
affected by flieir intercourse with each 
other, 01^ with foreign nations. I saw 
that the effect of the sectional organi*> 
zation of the North was to cause a 
counter sectional feeling and poKticat 
organization of the South, and there- 
fore I did riot content mjnself with 
appeals to the people of the North. I 
deemed it to be my duty to address the 



people of the South, and among nume- 
rous other letters, I addressed the 
following to the Hon« R. M* T. Hunter : 

DUFT GBIEN TO THE HON. B. U. T. HUNTER. 

2b the Hon. B. M. T. Hunter : 

In the Congresaof the confederation, 
April SO, 1784, a report of a com- 
mittee, of which the following is an 
eottrftct, was agreed to : 

"TJnkfls the United States, in Congress 
assembled, shBll be Tested with powers 
oompelent to tte prohotim of commeroe, 
they can never command reciprocai advan- 
tages in trads ; abd, without theao, our 
foreign conunerce must dedine, and event- 
ually be annihilated. Henoe it is necessary 
that the states should be explicit, and fix 
on some effectual mode by which foreign 
commerce, not founded on principles of 
eqtdly, may be restrained* 

** That dM United Steles may be enabled 
to secure such terms they hav^ resolved,'' 
&c.. &c 

The resolutions asked that the states 
should give to Congress ** the power of 
prohibiting the subjects of any foreign 
state, kingdom, or empire, unless 
authorised by treaty, from importing 
into the United States anjr goods, 
wares, or merchandise, ^hich are not' 
the produce or manufacture of the do- 
minions of Ihe sovereign whose subjects 
they are'.* 

Subsequently, on the Kth of July, 
IT86, the Congress, tipon motion of 
Mr. Monroe, proposed an amendment 
to the ninth article of the confederation, 
providing, among other things, that 
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Congress should have the sole and 
exclusive right and power " of regvr 
laHng the l^ade of the states, as well 
with foreign nations as with each other ; 
and of laying suck imposts and daties 
upon imports and exports as may he 
necessary for ikii purpose," and in a 
letter addressed to the several states, 
showing tho prinoiples on wUdi the 
alteration was proposed, it was said : 

** The comukm priudpld upon which a 
friendly commercial futercourso k coo* 
ducted hetween independeixt nations, is iM 
qf reciprocal adwamtagss ; and if this be not 
obtained, it becomes the duty of the losing 
party to make svhh furlher regulations, con- 
sistently with the faith of treaties, as will 
remedy the evU, and secure iia interests.** 

I make these quotations to prove 
that one of the chief objects of the 
adoption of the federal Constitution 
was to confer upon Congress the 
power to protect our Interest^ in our 
commerce with foreign nations, and to 
adopt ".such further regulations'' as 
will secure to us " reciprocal advantages/* 

By reference to the proceedings of the 
Virginia House pf Delegates, Jan. 21, 
1786, it wfll be seen that Cdmbnd Ban- 
dolph, James Madison^ and others, 
were appointed tp meet cpmmissioners 
from the other states^ "to t^l^e into 
consideration the trade of the Utifted 
States ; to, examine the relative situa- 
tion and trade of the said states ; to 
consider how far a unifortn system in 
their commercial relations may be 
necessary to their, common interest and 
their perm^anent, Jiarmony / and to re- 
port to the several states such an act 
relative to this great object, as when 
unanimously ratified by t!>em, will en- 
able, the United States^ in Congress 
assembled effectually to provide for the 
same." 

These . commissioners met others 
firom some of the other states, at An- 
napolis^ on the 11th of September, 



1T86, and their recommendation led to 
the adoption of the federal Consti- 
tution. 

It wOl tfcuB \>e seen that the chirf 
purpose was to form a government 
witib power to adopt such a system of 
commerce as may be necessary to our 
^* common irderesi^ and to the **pc»^ 
manent harmony^ ainemg the states — 
and by reference to these extracts we 
see that the purpose of giving to Con- 
gress ^' power to regulate commerce 
with foreign nations,'' was to enable 
Congress to make "«uch further regu- 
lations " as are ** competent to the pro- 
tectum of commerce,'^ and will " com- 
mand reciprocd advantages in trade.'' 

Such being the purpose of the federal 
Constitution, I ask whether the regu- 
lations made by Congress are such aa 
to protect our commerce, and secure to 
us *' reciprocal advantages,** or whether 
they be such as to promote our ^ comr 
mon interesH* and ** permanent Aflr 
monif' among the states T 

If it is true^ as I allege it is, that 
the great issue now l)efore the world 
icr financial — ^that it is whether the 
monarchies of the OM World, and 
their system of taxation, represented 
by their funded debt, or the republi* 
canism of the New Wwld and our 
system of progress as represented by 
our railroads, is the best basis of 
credit, lind that under our system of 
commerce, as now regulated by Con- 
gress, it is in the power of the Bank 
of England, at any time, to cause a j 
ru&ious contraction of out currency, by I 
compelling fte export -ef specie-^i^ / 
if a iowrate of ad^valorem dutiesgives- 
to the Bank of Bngiafid inereasod 
facilities for elport*n^o«r specie, then- 
it is tiw imperative duty of Congresie 
to so regulate commerce with foreign 
nations as to * protect* ear "common 
interest" 
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There are a few recognised and ad* 
mitted priBcipleB pf political eoonoiaj 
about which there can be no difference, 
of opinion ; and there are aome facts, 
8Q well establiflhedy aa to require no 
further proof or illustration. Thus it 
ia admitted tha^^^he chief aource of 
wealth and prosperity of a nation is its 
productive industry* Hence it follows, 
that it is the dutj of Congress, charged 
as it is with the control of our foreign 
commerce, to so regulate that comnierce 
as to bring into action and Btianlate 
our home industry. By this I do not 
mean that Congress should enact a 
prohibitory tariff, and thus exclude 
competition with foreign labor, but I 
do insist that the chief end of the 
fisderal Constitution was to so regulate 
our intercourse with flpre^ nations as 
to protect our "coowaon interests,'', in 
all questions connected with our 
foreign coouaercei and that this power 
was given to Goagvess^ with especial 
reference to our "credit.^ If so, it 
fellows that it is the duty of Oongrass 
to' protect our ^ credit'' against the 
GOOftingencies arising from our inter- 
oottirsc with Ibinign nations. And 
lieocel insi^tthal^as theej^portof our 
qieoie neoessarily produces a con- 
traction of our .euireiicy, and as tibat 
Qpntraction diminishea the value of 
property, it follows that it is the duty 
of Congress to protect our '' common 
interests" by preventing as far as 
practicable^ this export of specie ; and 
hence it fbllowSi thatif we cao traoe 
the export of speeie to measures adojpt- 
ed by the Bank of Englwd^ then tixe 
Hae^sures of protection to be adopted 
l^y Congresi^ should be such m to pro- 
tect us against those by which the 
Bank of £ngl$knd causes the exfosrt of 
q^ede. 

This brii^ua to the inquiry of how 
and by what means the Bank of Eng- 



land is enabled to cause the Export of 
our specie. 

The funding system is of compar- 
atively recent origin, and its power and 
influence ace imperjkotly understood 
bj the people oi th«» countary. The 
elder Peel said, "^ public debt is a 
publie bjiessing," and this saying has 
beoome a British frovwb. His argu* 
ment was — " The debt adds en one sido 
to the existing capital* an amount of 
iStQO,M)(>,OM or ir8M,060,(k)0, while, 
on no side, it ever diminishes the 

wealth or capital of individuals 

Ill© debt, therefore, positively, in- 
creases the national wealth by its 
amount ; but if, in a statistical table, 
you deduct the amount of the wealth, 
or of the inoome of 'the country (a 
very doubtfiil application of the prin- 
cipal), still, as the minus and the plus 
are equal, it will follow that the debt 
is not a burden." 

Such was the argument of the elder 
PeeL I do not admit its truth, for it 
will be seen that the case^ as stated, 
assumes that the whole debt is ovmed 
in England,, and that, inasmuch as the 
sum paid by the govenynent ia paid to 
llie people of Ebgland, therefore ii " ia 
not a burden." It follows that, if any 
part oi the debt te due to any one else, 
then, to that extent, it is a burden. It 
follows, also, that, as tho debt is due 
frod the government to those only 
who are the holders of it, it is neces- 
eMirily a burden on those who pay 
more than they receive j and that, if 
the payments iare equal to the receipts, 
yet the sum invested in the debt is to 
that extent a dead loss of the sums 
thus invested ; for if A pa^ in taxes 
all that he receives as interest, then A 
receives nothing for the sum invested 
in the debt 

I had occasion to examine into this 
subject, and found that the whob 
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To this may be added 'the depositors 
in the sayings banks, whose 46posites 
are converted into the publiQ funds,- and 
upon fourteen days' notice may be 
withdrawn. The amount of theiie cfe- 
posites on £he 20th of Ifovember, 
1840, was £28,471,050, on accotmt of 
798,055 depositors, as follows : 

440,740 deposit* not «<widlng 
f0»,468 

3,066 
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782,874 permidmdM r ^1^J92 

7,988 charitAbU institttivns depTd 486,dOB 

7,683 fri«iidl]rM«itt«tdiVailUd . l^OS^M 



999,065 dopMitoff,aa« » «- 42^471,050 

• If we corapate the «tateiHettt of per- 
0O1I0 receiTing incomes, and add to 
tibte number of liioie wlibBe inoemies 
do not exceed iMOO, t!ie ntimber of de^ 
positors in the sarings banks*, it wBI 
"be seen that 'Hie priblie debt of Ba^ 
land, great m it id, is distributed 
among the maMes. And this fbet 
shoold admonisii nn that the ftmded 
debt of England, difitribated, as It is, 
among the people, has become an-es^ 
sential part of the' goremmsnt of Eng- 
land ; for every one who is interested 
in the funds, is'to that extent interest- 
ed in upholding the government. The 
Emperor of France understood this 
•v:elL when he distributed the war 
13 



loans among the people of iVaace, lih 
slead of plaefaig it wittt^ the larg« 
bankers. . . i . 

The interesi upon 4ihe funded debt 
of nin$ printipal Buropean stales; 
payable' chiefly in LendoA, is about 
two hundred and tfty fmllions of doK 
lam per anmim, and constitute one 6t 
the means by -whsoli the exclbange Is 
ruled in favor ^ Lendim. But this of 
itself, is not sufBoisnt to vegulate the 
sxdwnges. We have toeen that the 
Duke of WeSingion - dedftred that 
Kaglaad was indebted- to her system 
of home manufactures and of com* 
iii^?oe, fbr the^ power and strength 
wUch enabled her ta subdue the elder 
Napoleon ; and it will' be Ibund, upon 
analysis, that England is enabled toi 
sustain her public cre^, not because 
tte debtor and creditor sides balance 
each other, as a s s u m ed by the elder 
Peel, but because she has so regulated 
her eooOnerce with ibreign nations as 
to give employment to her home in* 
dnstry, and receive, in the shape of 
profits on her meroihandise, eonewmed 
b^f&r^ag^ nsHsM-i more thim suffieient 
to pay ^e interest npon^ her debt, the 
burden bf which is thtis transferred 
to those whc^ consume her manufao^ 
tsres. 

And it is therefore pertinent that 
we should inquire how it is that Eng- 
land is enabled to give profitable em** 
ployment te her heme labor, and at 
the same time undersell her ooAipeti^ 
tors in tlie markets of the world? 
The answer is t tiiat she does this by 
the wisdom and ibrethought witii 
which she " regulates commerce witii 
foreign nations,*' so as to protect her 
public and private credit. 

For example 'a merchant in San 
Francisco wishes te purohase Brittsb 
goods. Money in 6a» Francisco is 
worth thirty per cent, per annum^ 
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wbik itk Ziondon iiw inyrlib but Ihmft 
peroentf Jt^tke ts-iM^iell^ tif«7 
a premium on funds which, ji^ '8m 
Fr«bqia^ ara v<Nrtb 4i|»ty per 'imt-, 
U> oUaii^ » lik^ ^nmf in LiMoi^ wlieie 
it viU tie mift^ bnl ttaw |M Mttt 
Wbyii6ihi«.8a? isi|i4i9t:b#MMetiie 
pe(^ ^ BoglABd k»r» «9* leffidotad 
their coKiBierflf )|rith.'SM fswoia^, 
thjE^ the ioer<4»a|kt at 9aa Fy^qdflQO i« 
eoiQpdled to fxiwf^ bis Aiods Anm 
San Fn^n9iao9 to I^onAm, and titeoe* 
f<Mre ia ^opqp^ed W fay ttie^expouM 
<tf the tiwB&y f Is it Jioit Ib^^aiMO 
Bnglafd ^ 90 regiMai her <of|h 
inw^e tbatebe ee^^ls other nalicH^ 
to go to Bngli^nd to sell, aod (ika t^ 
)>ay? And he^iasber enabled to <b 
this ? la . it npt bg^ the wisdoia and 
foreiHgbt wbioh '^ protects'^ be? bcine 
kidastry,. her . commefo^ and bcDr 
0f^ffdU f Whia^ oenetUutee -her . P9^n 
ind Btrei^gthl laitthebiiDienin'tbv 
PaiikofJBkiglaQdf Ofiaitnotratb^r 
tbp uMaiurei, hj-wUpk the so regii^ 
iatea ber oofiimerca wilhotbeCinatiooil, 
M^ enable tW bnnk^ at etti tinneB to 
taring a eiqpp)jr of the prepioiur mtftale 
tq^ JjpndfkD an tbe centra of tbe ftokanoial 
9K^}d, eA4ttI^ie:pr0|e0t the pub)j« and 
privet eredili of ,£B||Und| §q that lihej 
are available as capital, in giving en* 
p)^Q|ent to labor ? la it ^K)t becaose 
she is enabled to nee ber creiU an 
ct^jdUi,' thjat^ she m enabled, to faifueb 
tbe tcapitaly jUt ebe^ satesi with whiab 
Ae employs her borne labor, and 
Ci^atet the 'foreign- oommeroe^ the 
profits oiv whi^ pfe^jii tb^ interest 09 
ber, public debt^ apd fiH^ef itave^able 
ge capital? 

Lei me be anderstood-^-^-gold an4 
silver, arebyeoiafiaoneonseiitreeeived 
1^ fixed rateHy in all the <^)eration8 of 
oommaroe ; gold and silver therefore 
are. repeived ^ pqynient, and pass 
from man to man, at their standard 



vete& A bmk note: ia idso re cet Ts d 

in pajMDisiit^ fc#cMa% if >tbn4>ank be iA 
good credit, the nete tail fae wouvfUlM 
wt(>speda» Sbsiie^^ha-eredit.^ tiie 
bank eUables the holder of the nqte to 
usefthe ftote a]f gold or silver ; and, 
th^efore the bank note is equal to 
gold a^ silver,, so long as .the cr^t 
of the bank igt such as to give it 
curvencyas money. ' So with the public 
debt of England. So long as they are 
coirt^ertible, into goM and silver, eon- 
sola w3l be reoeivediaa money, ai> the 
rates $X vAndk they are convertible, 
and therefore,, although that public 
debt represents sums ^expended in 
W^rs, and in ^naintaioing armies and 
navies, and other expenditures of the 
Bcitish nation — ^it represents also the 
actual sum in money which the holders 
have paid for it^ if tb^ sum thus paid 
be no more th^n the current market 
value ■ 

Yet we knb^ that the value of tb# 
)&d)t consists in Uie payment Of in- 
terest, and that whatever may weaken 
the fiOnfiflenoe of the public in the 
ability or stability of the government 
will tdhninisb tba valw of the debt, 
and to tbat extant jpnpsir the power 
and resoupoaa of tbe, Sritish goi^em- 
mei^t Toawill tbnaseatbat itistha 
imperativ^.dnt^ of tbe "Pritish goven^ 
msi^t^ . and of ail others who are im- 
tec^stedin the pi^oi^rity of Snglaad 
toatdas&r aa tbey.oan inmaintaiar 
log lba,pul|lic cre^t:|; and henoa it 
fiEmp^ tbft the bank of England ia 
qasofielled to adpp^ -bi^. measures^ as 
will prevent sncb campetition betweei^ 
Qu;r aystam of vi^edit and ,tbe publix^ 
credit of England^ aa will d€{)reaiate 
the value- of ^litiab consols. . 

If ^s:e admit that it ia the duty of the 
British government and of the bank of 
England to protect their eredit, so tm 
to prevent its depreciatioiv and it be 
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true that tbe wise use um^ot t\mt 
credU vAabkft thtm to. ^m^hf it m 
topital, givmg' po^oACnU^ mpkyaiMt 
to their labor, and tlttiM^ iU ag^ioy 
to make aSit olber natfcms tributary to 
Hiem, ttieii ti tocoaiM im to loqiitra 
whetlHet we tiiay^jaotoif^aiilse a si^teni 
of eredit eempetent to ^^e^mplof^ 
Bient to a^r laW, aA4 thu« to reider 
HB independent of, and protecttop t» 
against tbe measnreB ^mA 'po&cjr kM tiie 
bank of fiagland f ^Ms iaquirf how* 
ever deeervea a mast taiiefiit oonsliar^ 
ation, and Ui re^rved for anoifatr 
letter. 

Tery truly, yowr friend, 

Dtvp Gmtaof. 

THB jjmaaoxff paur — a uajKa rtov 
Bui^ obekn; 
{From ibe AttiwioMiOitani P^b. 28, 1955.) 
2b Hon. R. IL T. Hoinn : 

Before proceeding to epeak Of the 
measures which are fndiftpeiMiable to 
tiie proper regulation of out ooflnneroe 
with foreign nations, it may be Well to 
£nbmit some fa^ and propotfitiens 
which I deem to be incontrorerttble. 

The purpose of Yirginia and of the 
other states. In oi^asiEiBg the federal 
government, tras ^ to eaable the UAfted 
States, in Congress assembled, to take 
into consideration the trade of the 
United States ^ to exaMne the rata- 
tive situations and trad6 of the Iwid 
states," and to adopt such "uhifbtm 
system in their commercial r^nlatiens 
as may be necessary to their oomnu^ 
interest and ptonanent haiviony." 

That the Oonstitutfon gate to Ooft* 
gress power ^to regulate eommevoe 
with foreign nations,'^ and • ** to «ohi 
mon^ and regulate flue Talue tfaera^ 
©f.» 

That the purpose of granting these 
powers was to create a fixed and cer* 
tain standard of values, and, as fat as 



pnwtixsaUe^' ivr^mitneeirtaiBly in tte 

f M tUa miiM of the fcbpMr tf 
c(mittar<did a^tteteiB^a thMfr to em 
of -the mm af ttMir mtmoy. > 

Thai if tbe eoiMmea bc^tj^een. two 
eommeKiil nations bo B^^ragalated 
that one ^ fbjm ^a% «t wil^ aontraul 
the currency affile other^^he affect 
will be to enable thd nation having 
such control over the currencjr to regu- 
late tbe value of money Arid of prop* 
arty i^ ^ country, ibua sut)ject to 
that oontr<>l» and by that means to 
ululate thoir eosumerpeaa well as tbe 
value of their lAoiHTr aad^tlntfr prc^H 
erty. 

l&at the greater i^art.of the debt of 
nine i!arot>ftta ffoftmmamim beaea an 
inteeirt Bot f sKseadhig tbiSsa p^ celit.» 
aad thai tUs asmnal noenn^g inter^t^ 
payaUb, the gtfealer part, in JbMda9» 
ia mtare Umax two hundred atod fiHy 
Hutiibnia of dollarii per amttau 

Tlmt tiia Bar<9«aB goreraitteliia^ 
and esp^daUy the go^emnoita of 
En^aitd and ^Prano^ have^ ptoahotedi 
aa fat as lifaay ooidd, the jdiatribatlim 
of this debt among <£e m6see% b^ 
oaiisa« i^ihe exte«t tiiat tbfe iMiies 
aremteteated in tho/^uUiO 4ab\.'thi^ 
ai^ intpreated in prelresfeia^ a «av^ 
hitioA wtiieh may ii^jwe iha ^MsUia 
efedit. 

Tbi^ astiiedabt is a tax on Anr 
productive industry, .ib& -• - g t w e n MU tnifc 
of Bmope are interesAedia pcevaAtfeig 
aaincaeaBe'eC tbe riirtes of-iiriMeflt; 
and that %e gdnrcmmenta and perioaui 
ifiteffsted hi laaintatnm^ Ifaa vmke of 
tfaeirpfe^Q dwiil^ are uAemeteA H 
piev0&ting'a.eompefcitton bdlweea Sit« 
ropean itoea per dento; ifcnd isnerican 
securities giving six and se^n per 
cent. "— ^ 

'Hiat the bank of Bngland eao^ bjr \ 
raifitog the rate of intarest, t;i«ate any 
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extra6rdiaMj dimMMl fiar Indlioii, md 
that the effect of sudi dem^ftd w esr 
plained by ait inlBlfigfesI Bagttbh 
writer^ y^iOf ctmmeaHtg npen the ex- 
perts of Brkiah m an a fa c t a i eei aagr« : 

" When a ma nnfacto ^ b in hniiediate 
mmt of cteh; he daf^ aot make a forced 
ide in a ioew nudbii It vOttkl invaria- 
^r pntt do^m prioee feimMinnt^y. It 
would e]|ioa9 hie nec9aeitLB9» and ritallj 
injure hia credit Hq goes, therefore^ 
qqletlj to a foireign agent He consigns 
his goods to him for an advance of ready 
money, say fifty per cent of what ho ex- 
pects to realize, with an imdentaading that 
as mddi of tin reiaaliidsr a« the goods 
fat(& in the f or^ awket fliHtt be paid to 
him afterwards." 

That^ aa under ottr sjitem of com- 
merce, aa BOW Tvg^ilated by Oongreaa^ 
such *'jftm3gd 9tM^ wUl girv greaiter 
and more speedy fetuma if the gooda 
ai^ ae&t to New Tork^ than if they 
aire 84nt to any other market, ii fol- 
lows that, wfaeneirer the bank ef Engw 
Ited pots ttp the rate of inteiesi so as 
to create ^^WR^immsikiewantqfeaA,'^ 
mannfcctqrers who are compeUedio 
make these forced sales will send their 
g«^ to New York to be sold« 
/'""'^btft' the pmrpose of' increasiAg the 
I imte'ef iaierest Is to create a money 
piressare te the Louden market, and to 
coidpe) a trtiipment of specie from the 
United States, whence a supply is 
iiore cheaply and sooner obtained 
Hian from elsewhere. 

That the aeoesaary coDseqnenoe of 
increasing the rate of interest by the 
bank, and the **forc€d aoW of mer* 
dhaadiae wM be an ei^rt of specie 
from New York to London, and o con- 
traction dp Onr currency, prop o rtieah 
ate to tiie demand fcr epede thns 
created. 

That the diminution in the value of 
our property will be in the proportion 
of thhiy to one of the reduction of 



our currency ; that is, if the correnpy 
be reduced ihbphf wMwm, then the 
Talae of our propertywiU be reduced 
nine hundred millionB of doHsfrs. 

That sndi oofttractian of the cur- 
reti^ ttiust necessarily arrest our pub* 
He ifl^>ro¥eme]its, by reducing the 
Talne of oor pnblio securities ; and 
that H wfll also greatly embarrass 
priTate as well as public enterprise, 
prodncing great distress among the 
laboring classes^ by .depriving indlvid- 
oalsy as well as incorporated com- 
patijes, of the funds reqaisite to pay 

for labor. 

flffiat the purpose of JSngland in 
emancipating her West India slaves, 
was to repeal the West India monopo- 
ly of thejupply of the Brit ish market 



with tropicaTproducts, ^ndfto enable' 
the Bridsh^manuliekctujrers to exchange 
their goods Jor^East India produce, ^ 
under a belief that the cheap labor of 
India conld snoaessfully compete with 
slave labor- in Cuba, Braail, and the^ 
United States. 

That the experiment^has faile d, in - 
asp&ndi as Sir Robert Fed himself 
was cotnpeUed to eay in the debate on 
the repeal of tibe sugar duties : " I 
most say that I have say doubts, if a 
colony in which slavery haa been 
abolished by law, can at present enter 
into saecessM competition with a dis- 
trict in which the system continues to 
exist.'' 

That the present war with Busaia is 
an effort on the part of England to 
maintain her monq[>oly^[^_^e_£aj 
India_^ade,_beoaiise^]^e contmental 
Emtopean. powers^ having established 
home manufactures i<x themselves, 
England being unable to sell her manu- 
factures to other European nations, 
now sends her manu£actures_toJ[n|^a^ 
where they are exfii&aoged for the 
tropical products of India, which are. 
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carried ia fcitisli sbip* to tha coad- 
nent^ fi^d thiif tho99 European powers 
who have no tropical poi^Qisftioiui are 
compelled to pay England tril)ute in 
the shape of profits on East India 
produce, purchased witl^ British (bmml- 
factures. 

That a nation which SQDds her best 
blood and her noblest sons tQ perish 
before Sebastopol, that^ she may. retain 
lier pres^nf monopoly of the East India 
trade, will use whatever power she 
ma^ have to cripple pur resouroes^ and 
prevent a competition with them for 
thattrade, 

/T^^^^Qiemosrsure and efl^cient mode 
of arresting our progresii, and prevent^ 
iixg a competition for tl^ East India 
trade, is the periodical contraction and 

' expansion of otu: cui^rency, which is 
now accomplished thror^ghthe hank of 

En gland, .^.^ — 

That it is apparent^ upon the face. of 
events, that the alliance between Lord 
Falmcrston and Napoleon III.| must 
embrace combinations hostile to our 
interests, and that a successful termi- 
nation of the war with ^ussi^, wiU be 
immediately followed by ^easnr/es 
which may involve us in a war with 
England and France. 
^ That^ under these ciroumstazvc^s, the 
tendency of a movement which create 
a strong Amerioan sentiment,^ and 
which conmiits the Ncuih to maintain 
the constitutional rights of the Soutbi 
must be to .promote that ^'coinmon 
interest and permanent harmony'' 
among, the states^ which was .their 
purpose in adopting the federal Con- 
stitution ; and if so, jit is the du1y.9f 
the South to unite ^ in the xnioyemenl^ 
and aid in the accomplishment of so 
desirable an end. 

That the Wilmot Proviso originated 
in the sectional opposition to the '' tariff 
of 1846," and that the anti-slavery 



agitation in.the North is owing more 
to a seotiooMl Wvalry, c<^ated by a 
belief that the Sonih hare exortsd an 
ondu* influence. ia the got^rnmrat, 
than to any .weU4eteod piMio senti- 
ment, religions or polttioal, on liie ab- 
stract question of islavery itself. 

That so far as aiiti«lavsry has be^ 
come a religions or pollthwl sentiment 
of the North, it may be traced to 
British orjgift and aectfonal itflaence, 
and may be identified with the meae- > 
nres and policy^of England, whereby 
she 8ed» to make. all the world trib- 
utary to hei aA. tbs ^coBSusieni of the 
tropical products of her East India 
CidoHies. ' ' < 

It follows, that if the Ameriehn party 
tenders to the South a " more perfect 
union/' upon .the basis^that the legis- 
btioa of Congress and the ac<ioci of 
the federal govemmeni should: be such 
as to promote the interests and pro- 
tect the property of the Amfric&n pei>- 
ple^it will tend. to cdlay the sectional 
feeUaga which have lierotofore arrayed 
the North against the Sontb, and pre- 
pare each section for .those mutual 
conosssions wfaidisun indispensable 
to. a proper and permanent a^fnstment 
of ae^ttJkmal issues* 

Jtf M 1 oontend, the effect o£ the 
present tftrijff ia to ^hle the baoAf of 
England to export our ^wcie and thos 
contract onr.cmpreac yn a n d that the 
only meaoa of dsfNciTOigi.thai hank of 
that powerr ia a prQf)ec enssoiseol the 
po^rs to iDegnlate .comnvetee, and. the 
value of money, it follows that as the 
North and the South are alike interest* 
«4 in the poqpar Msrciae of those pow- 
^sBr and M.the; issue ia not a fnestien 
between tbe» North e«4 ihe fiovtii, hat 
between thq North' and' the Sooth 
united, and itk»\ baidt efi England* as 
the agent of the ge^vOBUBents tkiA 
financiers of Enrope, it becomes the 
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duty of tbe NarOt 4iid the Boadx to 
ce«4e tkeir seetlnal labkariiig, and 
imite m tba eidbn dtscosiion of all 
que^tma oouMcied idtb their nlfr- 
tiojui wftkeaift other and withfbieign 
ii%t)o0fl^ that the J may be eaabled to 
agree. 1QKA nok a aystem aa may be 
" neoemtfiry to Omr emnmon mtensts, 
and perm^nM karmmy.^—{Bm Vtr- 
ginia retriMm^) 

The imtpoee of thaae i^olatiaaB 
ahould be to **proi$ei our coxDmaroe," 
abid aeeiira to vb ''fvc^nvcal adraa- 
tageo^* To do ihm, we maat io 
strengthea oar finaooial position aa to 
prevent the oontrifitioii of oar. curren- 
cy by the export of specie oceasioned 
by the demand for bullion in the bank 
of England. 

TboirtrenKth. of the financial, pos^ 
tioQ of £qg1aad conaists in the regu- 
lations Ybioh g^ina a money value to 
her puhUe debt, and enables tlfe bank 
of EnglMid^ through its control over 
British conmevoe wilii foreign ma«iQins» 
tainera^is its baHion by compelling 
thof^ idi<> ofWMtume Brit^ goods to 
p^ th^refinr in qpeoie. 

r pecbdioal contsadions of our 
^irrenoy are eanaed l|y the demand for 
bullion in the bank of Sngbmdi and 
tb9 power 06 thabfttk to oompd pay- 
meirtit in fi^eie depeada upon our in^ 
debtedaesa to Sn^^and, it follow^ that 
the only nwans of preventing these 
periodical, cantraotiena of Hie earten- 
oy is to diainidi our eonsomptien of 
Britiab goods^ aad to reliripe ourselvea 
fioam our depeadenee 0% Kltish capi^ 
tal. 

To do this, aee maat so/ofgaaiEO our 
Qfedit aa to .make it aa available to us 
in ffiroig eiapl(9»ent to American la- 
b(Hr ae British eiedit ia in giving em- 
pk>3SQe&t to Bfitisb labels 

It is nov admitted that money prop- 
erly expended on a well-located rail- 



road adds ten tnnes the sum thus ex- 
pended to the value of the property 
connecied with the road ; and, as the 
fimded debt of the monarchies of 
iSurope represents sums expended iit 
«arS| aad in maintaining armies and 
navies, and privileged persons, and 
will cease to hate value if Ae }ieople 
reAise to pqr taxes, and jet, the finan- 
cial arrangements by winch tiieir pub- v 
lie credit is maintained gives to their '^ 
Amded debt a money value, it follows ' 
that, inasmudi as the ;noney which is 
properly expended on our roads, so far 
from requiring a tax for the payment 
of interest, pays large profits on the 
investments thus made, and adds so 
much to the value of oilier piroperty ; 
therefore, the money thus invested is 
a much l)etter basiflf f6r public credit 
than liie sums expended by European 
monarchies in wars and the mainte- 
nance of their existing governments, 
and,- if so, then all tiiat is required to 
renden us financially independent of 
the bank of Ebglan^is to so regulate 
our fbrei^ commerce as to render the 
sums invested in railroads availably 
as capital, for the purpose of giving 
profitable employment to American 
labor. 

By a late statement of Ae iron trade, 
ft i^ypears that during the last two 
year& €hcre were imported into the 
United States, from England, 524,095 
tons of iron, which, at forty dollars 
per ton only, cost us $20,963,800 1 
Now, ft is manifest that thQ greater 
part of this large sum was paid in the 
bonds of our railroad companies, at 
rates much below their nominal value. 
You win see that these bond$ funxish 
ta the London financiers the means of 
exporting our specie — ^for^in case,, of 
a demand for bullion in the bank^ 
these bonds are remitted to. New 
York, sold at a depreciation, and the 
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fyc% is to rocnu^ .tls» bidUoil in tiie 
iM^k o£ EnglMid^ fkikd dintiaiA tfie 
Tftlne of o«r i^Qp9rtjv <^ Qet^f^S? 
tf railroad sectlriliety by ih^^oojim^ 
iioa of OUT eurrenoy. 

The ^ect iyS this tzpori of iqpeeU 
bd&g to depr^ciftte ibe Tifara of »&- 
load ahares and r^Utoad cceOiiv ii conr 
Boquently anwte iaiiir6ad eotiexpcMW, 
and depriTOB oat laborecol of profitable 
'eai^Ioyment | wbamui a fi&flmcikl aya* 
tern whieh wotdd ailablci our raiQroad 
ooaapanies to pnrcltaae and nae Ameri* 
ew iron, would not only disiiaish ilid 
power of the tuik of Engkod to act 
iQkw our curreucjr, by forced saleft of 
Inroad bonda^ but it woidd Boon eoa- 
Teft the prodofitlTa ktboc of tfak eoun* 
tty into a poaitiTe eapitalf coi^peteat 
aild willing to maiataiii our credit by 
protecting our ourreacj; alid prsroit* 
isg the periodicikl oontractkma which 
it il9 the iutereat and polity of Ae 
biaidc of Eagljuul ifow to prodnoe. 

We are n6w pasrizig neiv two nodi* 
tt^ms of dollars per unamn far ra^road 
BNlil service; Thb i^ tile iktereafe at 
six pef cent ott.ifttri^4^fw miUioiis of 
dollars. Instead of payli:^. this two? 
miUioti of i(AUn, as Tie now do on 
OOKit^cts for four'ytaarsy I would bmIds 
09nt^ct9 fcMT raiboad xfiail'serfiba in 
I^^l^tuity ; atid deliver to raflniaa 
Oonq>anies bonds^ ehat^geable t^ar tin. 
xi^venues of the dfi|)ejrttaMlt, and re* 
, deemable at tba pleaaiife of the gov-' 
eros^ut, and bwibg^ an interest of 
^uree per cent. 0Qly>:ta an aadaulat tim 
ixfterest upon whidk it six pet oenL, 
liTOidd be an e^uimlejat ftr th0aBVTi6e 
£«9ide¥ed, and U giTC.ounMiit valnel to 
^ed^ bonds, and eJnUe the rhiboad 
ao»t>»ies topB«chsae iion with tfaan, 
]( wonU protide tiust the sarfdus in 
the treasury, beyond the wantaof the 
gOYermnent^ should be appropriated^ 



tcr .pilfcbaiie^ af par, nxkh of Aese 
bonds as had been made idie baais of 
bank ulseei^ tinder the laws of the 
ssTend Utateal The eGfeet of &is arv 
rangemovt would be not only tp re* 
duoe thd pres^n* diabnrsemenit foe rail^ 
road' laaU sortioe one half; ixit to 
csonrsfft that disburienent into a posi^ 
tirra eapitd,. reBering our railroad 
Mnpanies ftom titeir dependence on 
fittgliah iron, and give a bk»i^ ralue 
to the entire cost of our railroadf^. 
This eoBVcrsioit of tlie expenditures 
on oar railroad mail service into a 
positiTe c^dtal, would contribute ta 
the daily augmentations of our wealth 
and resohrces^ uniting and binding to- 
getiter all parts of the-XJnion ; for the 
capital thus created, although dis- 
tributed ih each section of the coun- 
try, would be deeply interested in the 
maintenanoe of dur pliblic cre£t^aad 
in C$Sto tf ittr eniergency, could be 
mad^ araliklde fcr that purpose. 

I am norw an old man, hsiving ion^ 
since ceased to take an actiYe port in^ 
party politics. I havte, nererthelesi^ 
oarefullx noted fte pmg^ss of OTenis, 
and, being Sbntiiexxi' iit birtli,. edheap" 
tkn, feelings; sympath ies, and piinei^ 
pks, J hare .m strong praferencie for 
thn men of iM stats rights party*: 
BoiiaTing that tiie great body of tfaer^ 
people of this oonntiT; have a s&onp 
{^rsfinvnoeferonr republican form o^ 
gortoanent, and tiiat the American', 
nuyremenir may be so direeted as tor 
pniinote a greater hannony betstfeem 
the Korish and the Souths by creating^ 
an ijQericSji sentfanent stranger than: 
the- fanaticism whieh has so long misr 
led many wieH-dii|)oaed Northern men^ 
I weuU enlbmat yon, and creiyt other 
infinential abotbera stateamadyto re*' 
member tiiat the power of this gov^ 
emment resides with the people, and 
that it is tiie duty of patriotism ta 
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act withy and giTe a rigbt direction to, 
public opinion. 

Let me entreat yon, be not decrtved 
by the fiilse clamof . The Ameriean 
party are not AbolWoniats, and, per- 
mit me to say, that a liberal, gener- 
ons, and cordial oonMence and co- 
operation in the American moTement, 
adhering to what is right, and reform- 
ing what i« wnmg, ia the best and 
surest means of arrefliling and codoter^ 
acting the antinslaveary agitation. In a 
subsequent lottte, 1 may take a brirf 
review of partite, - shbwing that the 
people can and will ^regtM^ the poU- 
iicianK 

Very truly, your friend, 

I (IfVoM ike Awtaricam Orgam.} 
GEN. D91V OBXSir ONTHETABOT. VO. S. 

Zb the UojL B. M . T. Hrnrrsa : 

The **principle of thotariff of 1846" 
I understand to be an ad^valorem duty. 
I now proceed to prove it to be unwise, 
and inconsistent with the obligatiozuB 
imposed by tiie Oonsfttntion. 

It will not be denied that one of die 
chief ends of the federal Constitution 
was to forma government to be charged 
with our intercourse witib fordgn na- 
tions I nor can it be denied that many 
questions must arise which necessary 
ly affect our prosperity, and upon 
which the action of oor government 
should depend upon the relations 
whieh exist between ' foreign gotenir 
ments and ours. Thus Gopigress has 
power not only to ** regulate tattt- 
merce with for^gn nations,'^ so as to 
protect our interests and' promote the 
common welfa^re, so far as it can be 
done by a |»<Qper exeroise of tfa«it 
power, but Gongress also has power to 
declare war, if it becomes necessary 
&r that piprpose. It must, therefore, 
be admitted that the power to " regu- 



late commeroe* is il mndt more coan^ 
prehensfre grant than tbe power to 
''levy and collect duties.'* l^epurpoee 
ef this latter t>o#er Is to create a rei^ 
enne, and it is tiieiefore Bubordinate 
and auxiliary to the power to ''regu*- 
late eommeice /with foreign nations." 
If the poww to tevy and collect duties 
be snborOinalis and ikuxiliary to the 
power to regulate commerce, then Hie 
power to *^levy and collect duties'' 
rixmld be so administered as to aid 
the proper exercise of the power to 
^'T^ulate conmieroe,'' with foreign nsr 
tionsi ' For as each power is a separate 
and distinct grant, and both are in- 
tended to pnMUote the ** general wel- 
fare," it is'thn duty of Congress toad- 
minister each in such manner as that 
ea<dL may^ald tbe purpose for which 
the btiier was granted. Let us apply 
this principle to ad^valocem duties. 

The Oonstitation gives to Congress 
power i<y '^ coin money and io reguliate 
the value tkeiaeof," and to "fix a 
standard ef weights. and meaeures." 
The pufpmie was to^ve a certain and 
fixed standard of value regulating the 
exchanges and dperations of com* 
mence, so as to protect the property of 
individuals and deteimine the relation 
betweeU debtor 4uq(1 creditor. CMd 
or Miver aie, by Ae eommen consent 
of nations, the standak^ of : value, and 
hence all obligations for payment of 
money are hekl to be payable in gold 
and silifier. Tet it is notr admitted 
that the vnlue t)f the property of eon^ 
metof al eoentiies * bears a relation of 
thirty to ^one Of iheir currency. It 
fallows, tiieiefbre, that if one commer- 
cial nMionbeeomes indebted to anbtb- 
er, under Miini|rtied undorstandl&g 
that ^Hhe deb« is to be pBAd in ptodeoe 
or property, aiwi the creditor, instead 
of receiving produce, demands and re- 
ceives gold and silver, the effect will 
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be toduninish the Yalso of tbe ptpofh 
iffij of the debtor rotioii thirtj tusM 
4ba Bum of tbe pi^yiMiii ibiifl «iraiaiidr 
ad« It is tbe doty of ConfresB^to so 
.'' regulate oommaroe wlib foseigB nar 
^c^b'' as to proteotuSy as far asposaibk, 
from sach a cautraotion oC oar cnoreii- 
iSj^ Will aa ad-Yalof6Di ^ig do this 7 
It does the very revci»o«, Tal^e the 
qase of railroad iroii-Hi«y /that ti»e 
prioe is sixty. doUi^B per ton, the duty 
wiU be twenty doUsirs. In case of a 
pressure in tbe liODdon mark^t^ and 
^on falls to thir^ dollars per Um, 
thfA tbe dttty is \mk ten doUanI* It 
]ieeds no orguiDeat to proveibai there 
would be no sueh redttC(i<m in price 
were* it not for souse ccmtiogency 
creating an extraordinary demiuid for 
bullion in t^be bank of Ssigi^and^ and 
such salesy at this reducjidpsicey would 
i^t be made, were it m>^ for tbe pttr- 
l^ose of shipping ^w «pe9ie« Tbe ef 
feet would be that we would save fifty 
dollars in the price of a ton :of iron, 
and lose twelve Jiiindied dol]|^u»/in tbe 
depreciation of the value of pr^p^y. 
I refer ym to iSx. C^lhow-'s spesiA 
i}pon the currenc^i wbere be^sdmits 
tbAt tbe value of th^. property of ^a 
comm^cial ^atiq^ is tbirly tissas 
ibe sum of its oucre^^ ^ and. if wrs 
assise this dat]un to be oorfeoit^ I 
have dempustratedl that ajpi a^valorm 
duty is not only unwise, but : most 
unjust^ and utterly viconsist^it. witb 
liho duty imposed up9n. Coi^gresB ,by 
if)a ^"powejc ,to regulajbe fiwmmw 
witik fof eigp ufktio^.'' 

The coalition between ^r^ Cl^ a^d 
Mr. Adams adopted as tha bai^is of 
ihm party orgjanixatj^M^ a high itapff 
i^id ii;^maL . |ai|proyeittf mV*-^ . bigili 
torif to collect .a. ji^^ge. sfuplfw jey^ 
ef \ie, leyi^ upon tbe convuerce, paid 
fyx chiefly by Southern exports, to be 
expended by combinations chiefly in 



tbe ITortiijaid West. TMs, tbeiSovUi 
said, was unequal and tinjtKt^ and im- 
constitvtloiial beoaose it was u]ie<{iial 
and unjust^ and toMiing to c(tfnipi 
IsgislatioQ. Ton will, I am sure, 
admit that thera is a fialpable dir 
tinction bttti^een s tariff levied for tbe 
purtKfse of <nreating «. large surplus 
rev«iHie^ to be expended by Congress 
on loQll woeU or. internal improve* 
ments, and a tariff .intended to so 
"regulate our eommenoe with foreign 
nations'' sa to prevent tiiose periodical 
contractions of «ur cocrency wbichbave 
caused such rutaoua depreciatioDs of 
Ae^vaioeof pixipettyv ^^^ cadi and all 
of which can be txaoed to. the extra- 
oidittry demand £»r ballMm, and tbe 
measures adopted by European bank* 
^rSyOoenting tbe'sh^pAittit of specie. 
I spetit tiM gnater pavtr of 1842. and 
IMSiin LoQion^.my chief purpose 
bdmgtoMvdy fiirmyaelf the operations 
of tradft between Englahd and the 
United States. . I knew that the theory 
of free trude is, th«t commerce is ft 
reeiprooal exdiaiige at tbe products' of 
labor, atd. I. wished to knotr why a 
desMSni. ioTi bullion an . the .bank of 
Kngl^md tieeessarUy pveduoed a ruin- 
ous cont;i^^om of our ourrency* I 
booai&o. saiiitiefl tbat,/aa ours is Khe 
^akor pert of Ibe Sdtish financial 
fi^^flt^n^a inancWi orisia in En^nd, 
wbatevior might be its cause, whether 
produced by.overt9adiiig,aihad harvest^ 
fpf^}«4ioiis in fftttroad sharei^ or 
Spsjiii^ Amerioalt. boi^^ or South 
^er)ca% or^Kexkaa nines, was js^ 
w:l^S<s^^^to eacpiodelMre; and its 
worst €(flBHHK wM*e laranofeitred to wi. 
I WVI giKTC a few fcote b^ way of ittas* 

iTbo irtfupalsCiOtMiigeesi to techsrter 
the bank of tbe UnttsdrStates ooi»- 
pelled, tiie shMehoUers to acoept .» 
charter from the state of Pepnsylvauia. 
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This made it iieoBunty tit vitfadimw 
ti» bnmdMi tooted io oAer tti^ $ 
Oil was moBtlj dow by flaies of Urn 
Matte ia tbe facaacbca^ ti4iioh wart 
dnafij paid Car in Aa notaa ^ local 
bMka. Had the bank of ih« Unitod 
Siataa deman&d speeie, laoBtcf the 
local bafldca 'wauU kaire ci uu] ioi i d ci d { 
tibo directorfl of tba Uhiled Statoa 
bank therafim made iaiga' advaaota 
oa atejfce boada, and for ooitoa and 
tobacco, andaant Mr. Jacodoa witik the 
bonda to London, and Bid^ and 
Hamphriea ta Lanerpooly la obarg^ of 
the cotton and tobacao. 

The bank adnnoed eoina flfio 
raiUione in biBa apon Loading to^ea- 
able Ihe merchanta idio had eni^ed 
1)7 ibe great fiSB io pay Hwir BiMrii 
oreditore. Whan Mr. Jaadon aailed 
for London, g» n i| tfj iaaida tad M«ty« 
lend aizee wern wcrdi aizteen per 
cent. premiani | whenhe yeadbed Lon- 
don be ooTild not eellat any prfee, iind 
I wee credibfy interned UmI the bank 
woidd haTa been profeeled had not 
Mr. Marriaon, at Urn laet moanfM, 
advanced the fimdi, iqwrn an hypdttie- 
cation of bin beet aeonriliea at irfne^ 
fiewa per cent, to enable Mt. Jaodon ta 
Ikroteet the credtoofhie bank. 

9q yon eek lAjr Mr. Jaaden eeeM 
]letaoUhi8aia4n))ond8r rr4>fyiliat 
Oaintereston the pfri>tte dieitor Ae 
aev^ral European gniiremBieiite, pay 
«Ue liie greater paet ki London, and 
Ihe greater paitef whieh ie ecmtrelted 
by a few hBtkmmi ^Ae tBm Aeagmte 
^them govenufliote Ihr '1ii#' eale f>f 
these eecaritise, and alia ef the prfntfl- 
pai fnndhoideratoteeei^ and re^inreet 
tWr dSri^dp, aaieiille to aboattwa 
hundred and fifty millions of dtHHt^- 
paraDnMK ' tlwae^ baikkert siddtbat 
iSMn Biddle: wae pehnkt^dlo establish 
an egenx^ in- Loadonfcr the sale ef mx. 
and eeven pet cents., in eompetiiaon 



wMi their Enropean three per cents., 
Mil Bidtte cdald ftunieh any required 
ameotttof Anierfean eix and seven per 
oenii., and that the ineTitaUe coih 
eetaeaoe weald ha^ been that many 
ol the holders of Eoropeen three per 
eeatSt wenld hare suld oat and pui^ 
chased Ajtieriean eiz and seven per 
oeata. It wfS) therefore, with them a 
matter df fteoes^, as wdl for thenoK 
selitoe aa for l&efr eliente, the mon» 
ar^cal govemniente of Europe, and 
these barifeers oombmed to depreciate 
Anerloeti credit. They saw that Una 
could moat readily be accomplished by 
bfoAikg dowft the bank of the United 
9talis, and thereA»e ftey refused to 
pnnbaae the state bonds held by Ur. 
Jandon. 

Bo yea aek why the bank dtd not 
sell cotton and tobacco through their 
agnnoy at Li?efpeol, and thus obtain^ 
the HMans <rf meeting the drafts gtven^ 
todiemerehanlaofNewYork? Iwill^ 
eaplain : ^ 

Upto that time the commerce be^ 
tweenthe United Btates and England 
waa oon^bcted clnefiy through Ae 
agMcy <tf three London houses, known^ 
aa -^a ttiree! W.%. The American' 
merolaat bought firom - the British^ 
me!kiufaetare# on a long erefit, and" 
cfarew a MU upon one bf these W.V 
The goods were brought teihe United' 
States, and bonds at long dates given 
f&t the duties. . The goods were sold 
and American produce remitted, eo' 
that tike merdmht wise entibled to* 
place funds in the hands of his London* 
correspondent in ample time to make 
his payments. 

TIfe British ftianciera saw that M!m* 
Bfddle eonfd protect his citsdit through' 
^&te sale of tBe cotton^nd tobacco settt^ 
toBiddeft Sumphries, at Liverpool;.' 
and they therefore resolved ncJt only 
to annihilate our credit, but to dejstrey 



(Mur GonnoMCoeu W1mi4 I sm. ao wataod 
to say I hof^ fkom Ae bcttt ««thority) 
One of the W/t, jhw-hig a imneiMTj 
craiMj wroU !• hdy AmukBM comh 
qtondentB ibftt he eoild aotafioept tlleb 
bttla^ M he had; done* 'Eht gOTomor 
of the bank of England calMi^poii 
bim and eald Ihsl tii# hmk wUhad 
to encourage trade wkb tte Uiiited 
States, and by apledge of aid 
of neceseity indiK^d W. to vecall ld» 
letters. 1%e oo n ae qiMW iee ymi, tfiat 
trtien the time eame 'WV wae under 
aeoeptanee for lAore ttMi tvr^kBo 
millions of dollafe, aad, inateiul ^ 
carrying him throttgl^ Hie crMi, tte 
bank of England Mfaeed to ^tt«Dotat 
afly bill dimm tm aocooal of Hie «U]^ 
ment of Atnerican produce, and thto 
oeneeqtiOBce waa t^al W.^ who had a 
positive «a|ntal of nbt^ thatt %mo^ 
ntim<Afl of doltafv^ b^eanie ba^nqiti 
and Me bro4iher^ irtfe bed r^HNii ftom 
basineBe, eYpe9ided0¥en>a'greAter'e«n 
ii^ the f^nitiees effort to aave hfm. 
Now, t^y did tli» bank of Ingland 
urge W. to aid tiMa ii^tkeireffoit to 
send a lai^g^ qnaiitl^ef^B wHI i h ipii^ 
(Aaadise «e lilt lUted- 9la«ee ^ 4fti 
^Ay did the bank veftfae to idiseovni 
btale drawn onaooonntttf flUpatentv-ef 
jianeriean prodheef •So yvn^nfif aee 
liie motive t Thotiniekadeaaaewlten 
iibeoame^ neeeeaarytlbr 9thMk inan^ 
deiiB to 00 rei^ktte tinlr eemnoMe 
TiriHi the United 0tale8 Imv to enaMe 
tk#ni to fegnla«» tto Tahte ef our 
neney by eontpactfcig o«r 
II wee noi enongli for thfm. to 
te^ pnrdMMle- elale bonds "they eawj 
that It was tndlspeneabletn assail^onr 
(Mdit through o«r oommerc^ 
tftii it wae^neeessaty to eaeate m} 
oMMHeMlkl balbnee agakMl%i% and to 
pUNSlcoiiMr three per eents. from the 
c ei ipi. tittOn.wkii ow sift and seven 
per cents., it became necessary to so 



HiroonnMBsnTfith nntbat^ 
of adUag npM lamf^ mditn 
aadthns giving na the- aid. of theio 
eapstal, ihey^ now raqnfaed oaih pe^^ 
nenta fi>r tksis mannfiaciur^ira whibi 
they need their credit in the poijdiaM 
of our pmdicou - 

ne eflhctof tkb.MW ^'fegnlatiorf^ 
of iMr ooBBmsroe.witii na^ai to^nsMn 
Ad bank, of Aiglattdajt aaj tiine^ npo9» 
onewoefc'a notion to meate > peoio 
andeflsneaooBlmctianiDfiMlit'canpenqr 
by ozpfrt&g^^ enr spftttia . 

Waa tbia mw t^ptikdtpn ^ their 
ooBMnevoeHnllod foe by aqy lailnre on» 
thepariof oormefehanlatoaaeet their 

d^t Oa the cantimy, by 
FefiBBeaeelto «n e£oial«Bmlort &Dm the 
TfoaAasy, you «ill see. thnfciherdaties. 
paid by t>tr n0r<SHH&ta on onatom- 

is^ font the :fear lt89^ to 

IttM iadnflivtt^ moonAMt to « him* 

dnednnd nHiet|i|(ms'miUiaatfof ddlmrsr 

on bonds luuriiig aiai, niae^ and twelvo 

moBtlMi to ten eadlM ttB.kwi by inr 

eBiviQflyi dioeinig tfamt pieriDd» waa lesat 

par cent; 

tt foUnm tet tiie na^iokante who» 

-so, .pMHOlnal » llie pnymeni 

of Artiaa wenotti loss pnaalaal in th*i 

pagm^Mt of. the snaur duis> to their 

Bntish or^tflKS. Wliy, thtf^ did the. 

hank of ib^^and lefiMO to aid tfaosoi 

wbowotftsngpged i«-tbB.tradft withr 

thn United Stotef • Xha ntfw ngnla*. 

wkiefa nnqpeBod: na to.paj wl 

Mdtead of pgyehmMng osi 
caadi V iihOMi ik^U the iraipoee ferae tOi 
riiatili tkn lininlr ■! t\\\ tn m TrgiJatoi 
tfaaJB-nomiAaiiae wtth^ne^ ^aa to anaUa 
tl|a: LflDsdo* haohn jfca ao^Kxi ear 
To- #a^ spaolB^ spdbyiiwiiiartiingenranBreMy* 
tvsodepesstalaonceDQdife^usio prevenk 
a compfttlBaii betsraea. enr sis a«b 
8e!reBpeB osnks* and tfanfe tfaiae. pen 
oentau ^ . 
What would be the condition of 
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Bngland sad odwr Bnxopesii mutioBm^ 
if they v«r« ooaopeHed to gire aeiwi 
per cent, lor monej f How long 
would Sngknd coDtinae Ae wiur with 
Bmsia if ocDsok were dq>r«ciated lo 
tortjt 

Do not suppose that X inteMl to 
<!li«rge diat the wufive oo oar cndit, 
or ih» cQtitreetion of our cntKoey Iff 
the ex^(»rtatioA «f oar epeoie, ie dooe 



The power is expxessly grsQj|> 
ed, sod Ae dvty is imperstive. 

Let it Jiet bessid that Sagland is 
our heat tmvUmeTf and that eomxneroe 
and exchanges will rogulate theoh 
srivesi or that^ as we are the greatest 
ooBSBmers . of BritiBh merchandise^ 
England is ioAerested in promoting 
ear ptosperiiy. . Let me ask yon is 
look to Xrialandt to India, and to Port- 



wantonly Ibr the pnrpotts of doing as .ng^. Jkxe n^ Ireland, Indi% and 
injury. Whatldochs^eistiiatsach^ Forlagaly-consaniecs of British mer- 
warfare is an iadispenoaMs part of ohsodise.? And who does not know 



the British Cnsncial system, and will 
eontiniie to be so as long as oar coss^ 
merooi as regnlatod by Congress, 
(bmishes to tto bank of Bigiand the 
snrest and dieapest means of sooroit- 
ing her bdUtaL What I wmld im# 
press upon yott andiqnn Congress is, 
that as- England has reorganiaBd her 
system ef oomaMwee so as to increase 
the facilities by whic^ the bank of 
Sagland can, translbr oar boilaosi from 
Wall street to Lender and inaasHioh 
OB the OKport of oor apeciadimiBisheB 
the value of our property in the ratio 
ef flirty to one of 4h0 som of Ibe 
fiminati^n of oar ' onuansy , wldoh 
OMSt neosssaiiiy : be much more than 
His sum. oC the specie exported we 
lose, by the construction of Hie oar» 
mney, and eonsaqoent disHnutioaof 
tfio ralue of our propesfy, mooh more 
llian the benefit wUoh acdrnaa fram 
spy Teduetloa in' the psiee of fiireign 
mercfaandise» and it -is therefore. the 
doty of Ooi^pass. to ffotoet.'.n% net 
against 'Oiecheap later 'OfSwope, fant 
against the meostfeo' wfasoh loMigii 
baakere h»re«iopled, by wUeh itha^ 
can oreate an esqianeiea or oontnM> 
tion of our. corrency at w91^ *JIew 
caaGeagrcsedDJthisr. Lieply, kyeo 
regulating our commerce with fomgn 
nations as to regulate th^ valae of 



that the wealth and resources of eaob 
have been e^diaast^d • by the operation 
of British comn^arce. 

Do yta not se^ that the real issue of 
tba present age is between the moi^ 
archie of .SuA>pe and their system of 
tajQstion, repraKntad by their funded 
debt^ and our raipuUicfm form of go¥* 
qiMMH^i.snd our s^tmn of progress, 
repMMntad by. pur railroads as the 
basis of finaiwal mA ooounercial 
credit f Doiyom not see tiiat tlm 
qrises ef IMO.and 19H me attribute* 
Usjto lhe.sa«MicMi»r jbi J8tf tim 
ceaq^tftfoa waa between three pes 
WBSoU aikd six per loent state 
,Ia 18M the eompetition is be* 
tsreea three par ^)enl.' consols and 
eight per eenUcailr^ad bonds, Whiob 
is the ba«t bwas^f oredftZ What 
wmM be the oo^tioai of England if 
she. were eompcUod to.p%y eight fet 
oent interest on hoc publio debt? 
Why does Baglaad send her chivalry 
-nthe> best Ueo4 of her most noble 
femiliafl 'tgperiah before Sebastopol J 
laiinoibeoaase Ae.hopes thereby to 
maintftin hen oomaaMeiak and finatioial 
siq^remacy 7 And .what assuranae 
haTO^iyoathat if shs^4:an bnmbletha 
pride of Aaaaia, ^sbe wiH fHot itmm 
create oombinalieas ie rarest e«a 
progreasy and thoe destosy fthatooo^ 
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petition for the trade of India whidi 
our posseeBten df OaiilbtBia aeoessa- 
rily <»reates ? Da fcnt ask for prdefii 
that stidi ia her paipoae f Laokr at 
the late inaoleiit iofcerferaBcer of the 
Britiah and Flr^noh agenta at St i>f> 
uingo. Look at the ooneert ef^Sng- 
iMd and'Franee in relatito toOaba 
md the West Ibdiea, find the Sandr 
-wich Lslanda. Do yon nci aee that 
the Goalitioa bettween Bnfland* andi 
Napoleon tite Third la: the comre- 
qaence of the- neceasitaea tvliich com- 
pel them to anatain eadiofMr ? And 
do }roa not aee that the aaiae motivea 
vhlch c(Mnpel tiieai now ta make trar 
on Rnsdia may oomp^l them to make' 
war upon naf lB'it:not/tiRrefoDe/ 
cw duty to leat^ oar aeetionai strife 
and bring union, wisdom, and atrmigtii 
to the support of bur commoa ootmtrf ? 
And instead of laboring to popetoate 
the aectional isaaes whi<di conatHnte 
the chief basis of party organisation,, 
should we not rejoice to see tiie Nortii 
invite the intelligence andrpatrieiiSm 
of the South to «nite with the North 
in a movement whieh, if the Sootlr be 
wiise, will conseliddfte the North and 
tlH> Soudi for tha maintenaaee of tiie. 
institutions whfeh are no Um ittMrn^ 
pensable to the wdiure and prosperity 
of the North than of the Sbnth 1 
y I reserve fartber eommeni for an- 
other letter, and vermin yonr slnoam 
friend, 

DUFF.GSSBN^ 

FROM THB Siati TO THS SAMfi. 

To the Hon. R. M. T. Hrxna : 
When on a foxmer occasion, I ventured 
t^ address you through the press, uipg^ 
ing the ioipolicy of an imdiseiaminate 
opposition to the American party, not 
bf^ug a member of that party, I did 
apt know, and therefore did not under- 



take to explain or to vindicate their 
pmrposes or principles. 

I saw tint it had become a powerM 
organisation— 4hat many d its prom- 
inent memberiEi were inen of influence, 
and unquestionable patriotism. I 
thoaghft I saw in the professed objects 
of tibat party, ihe basis of an organi- 
zation vponwhidinnitiagt^n a prel- 
etenoe for eur-own government would 
give a new direction topartj conflicts, 
and' tend toi lesseQ,'if it did not en- 
tiiely supercede,'the rivalry between 
the North anA the Bdnth. For I hold 
that Ihe chief "purpose ef > the federal 
go^emment is to so ^ri^rulote^ our inter<> 
oonrse wift foreign nations- as best to 
pfomote tfie interests wad w^are of 
the people of the United States, and 
tha^itt the disdiarge of thls-duty, the 
North and. Senth are and should be 
one people;' and that ihe measures 
and policy of the .federal gcyvemment, 
dcnnestio and fore^n, shotdd unite, 
foster, and atrengtlwn their interests 
ai su^ 

I knew that names are sabatanlaal 
things, and therefore wiun I was told 
that the democratic senators in caucus 
IttdrescAted to denonne&and prescribe 
the attnerMsn party^ and that the issue 
than to be made, was tobe an iai^ 
p^taiit' part of the- maehinery of 
the PieaiAantial -election, I ventured 
through' the HetiMs aiddressedto yon 
to warn th* dsmooratio party, and ea- 
peeiaUy the republican party of tiie- 
So«th, of the is^K^iegr of wmdk a prohr 
ceeding. The xesnit of the deotkm 
pcofves the tnith wdA force of wiiat I 
then said. ' 

I did not tA you or. tlw party of 
which you are so distlnguiriiod a mem- 
ber, to vrecogaise <er approve of the 
proscriptioa: of any. person or dass of 
persons on recount of the place of 
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their Wti^ or of tbeir reIigio&-«^b«l I 
did then urge, and propow now to v»- 
peftt, th«t Ite iMte i^Km idikk Ihe 
fiitnre peace, vdfare, and pfoqnritf 
of this oottttiy depend, ie nol a sec- 
1ton»l conflict bet#nen the Nerth tod 
the Sonlli, ia wfaiuk the leeal aadeeo- 
tioaal intereeta mvohred in the qnet* 
tSea of tbe taxiff, and -of Safety 
flfhoold be p c nni ttod to array the Nertfc 
and the Soatii againat each eOiev, bat 
that it^lMi it was before ^e indt^tkm 
of the federal Ooaatitntion,^ aniaauebe- 
tireen ail the etates d Ihe Union, ma 
one peo^e, on ese aide^ and all the 
world, with iHioid we hare intereonrae, 
as foreign aations, on the other. And 
I aaw, or ifaeaght I aaw, in tfie Anwr^ 
icon aeatiaient, whieh mnat neoeeaarily 
be embodied in an AmBrican party, 
the baaia upon which all Amerieiiifl, 
natiTe-bom er nataraliaed, Protestant 
or Roman Oathoiio, might, by rail jibg 
upon the OonatitatBOB, make a tinited 
ofibrt to- harawniaa and recoaeile ihe 
local and sectional interests which It 
^aa the pvpoae of the Gooatitntioti to 
aasert and maiataia. 

I repeat that the resnlt of the late 
election proves the tmth and force of 
what I then said. The demoehiiic 
oaadidate Is eleeted, bnt his tnajor^y 
Would have been BQch gieat^r, if the 
single issue bad been, betw«»tt a can- 
didate naitiag all those who are Amer* 
lean in prinoiplos and 8entiaieat> atid 
who are ready and witting to iaake 
oemmon caaae in siqpport of the rights 
aad interests whieh it was the purpose 
of the Conslitatioii to assert and pro- 
tect, as well those of the South as 
those of tiie North ; and tf this be 
so, it is our duty to promote that'har- 
jmmj of iateiest amd of c^nion whic^ 
will gitre atroagtii and permanence to 
such an ^msrtson asnthnent* It is a 



melaBcholy and mortifyiag truth tiiat 
ia the late deetSon, the rote for ^ 
aati*alaTafy <3andid^te was so ^reat, 
in moat of tin N<Mtfaem states as to 
oreate, a aeetiona], poUtic^l organiaa* 
tiea ot each power aad influence as to* 
give great encouri^ement to the aboli-^ 
tioBists. And this is to be regretted 
aioca^ beoauae there is mi influential 
sad inmaaing party in the South who 
bclieTift tiiat thefe is no hope for liie 
Scfith^ but ia a disaohitfon cS the 
Ihiion. While there ia an influential 
and growaag pevtf at Hie North who 
woald greatly prefer a Vidoa with th6 
Soothern slavehalding states. The 
puMse opiniBn of eaeh secHoa is being 
tianied to the belief thai there is an 
irreoane&ble eonflict ef interests and 
of opinioas, which wiU> in time, dis- 
solve tiie Union ; aad it is apparent 
thaii Hbe cooeeqoences of sach a meas^ 
uia, aad Ae manner in whieh it can of 
will be don^f has become a question of 
serious consideration. 

I repeat : This qnestion is forced 
upon Us, and ahfaough it may not ap- 
pear; it will enter into and give coior 
to the proceeding of the Southern Con* 
vantion, about to be held in Georgia, 
of which I am gn^iied to learn that 
yon will be a meaiben Bow is it to 
be met aad disposed off I would 
meet it by showing that there is no 
cause for a.ooi^ict of sectional inter- 
ests between the North and the South, 
and liiat the legislation of Congress 
in relation to the tari^ and to African 
slavery, should be such as to protect 
and foster the interests of the North 
and the Soutti. I do hot usd the word 
"protect here in the sense in which it 
was used by Mr. Clay and the partisans • 
of his " American System," for he pro* 
posed high duties for the protection of 
American manufactures, and to create 
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a fund to be appropriated by a corrupt ' quences of the contingencies Tvhich 
party Congress to sectional internal im- affect the money market of the Old 



provements. I propose that protection, 
which it is the duty of Co^gr^ss to 



World, so long as we give them the 
facilitie^ which they now have to ex- 



give, by such regulation t)f out- com- pcfrt ^irtr specie. I reserve the further 

merce with foreign nations, as will explanation of my views for another 

protect our currency from the contrao-i letter. 

tions and expansions, which are »ow t'ery truly, your friend, 

and will ever be the necessary oonse-. Dvrw Gsexn. 
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I HAVE referred to the fact, that 
from the commencement of the 
government there has been a funda- 
mental difference between the Bepnb- 
licans of the South and the advocates 
of a monarchical government repre- 
sented by the Elder Adams and " the 
British party in the United States.'' 
The Republicans of the South and the 
democracy of the North, insisting that 
the authority of the federal govern- 
ment is limited by the powers given, 
and the reservations made in the Con. 
stitution, while the monarchists, under 
the name of federalists and such other 
aliases, as from time to time they have 
deemed it expedient to assume, al- 
though driven from power themselves, 
have contended for a " strong govern- 
ment," enlarging its power by implL 
cation and construction. Such a 
division of parties is an anomaly in 
the history of government, and is to be 
accounted for by the fact, that although 
apparently a government of the ma- 
jority, in point of fact, ours was hereto- 
fore a government of concurring ma- 
jorities. The slaveholding states, 
although a minority, and therefore 
vitally interested in limiting the 
powers of the government by a rigid 
construction of the Constitution, con- 
stituting the Southern republican ma- 
jority, acting with the democratic ma- 
jorities of the North, maintained a con- 
trolling influence in the government, 
until after the election of Mr. Lincoln, 
they unwisely abandoned and sur- 



rendered the control of public affairs 
to their opponents. I had noted the 
progress of events with deep anxiety, 
and as the questions of slavery and the 
tariff were made the issues on which 
designing men endeavored to organisse 
sectional feeling, I endeavored to show, 
by numerous appeals, through the 
press, that the question of the tariff 
was a question of currency rather than 
of duties, and that the North and the 
South were alike interested in its 
proper adjustment. 

That the reader may properly 
understand the issues inaugurating 
the late war, I reproduce from the 
National Intelligencer the correspond- 
ence between certain persons in Con- 
necticut and Mr. Buchanan, then the 
President, relative to the proceedings 
in Kansas, and also from the Pennsyl- 
vanian, a communication in reply to 
the censure of his conduct. 

MR. BUCHANAN AND KANSAS. 
{Drom (he Natiomd InUUigeneer, SqaL 4, 1807.) 

Importakt CoKBBSPoimsNOE. — ^We find 
under this head, in the coliunns of the offi- 
cial journal of yesterday, the subjoined cor- 
respondence between certam distinguished 
citizens of Connecticut and the President of 
the United States with reference to the ex- 
isting dissensions in the Territory of Kan- 
sas and the duties deemed incumbent on 
the general government in regard to their 
settlement 

We have no disposition to challenge 
the right of the memorialists to address 
their petition to the President, a right 
which the latter has conceded and honored 
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by awarding to it a retfeotftaX aileiitloiiaili 
» oourteouB anvww^ Ta «9ply to Hieni, 
tLerefore, either aaindividMiki «r as^bodji 
the injoriouf dMignatioa of tb* 'UfiSoft,' 
when it styles them 'x^Tei^nA i»d>iiliM|w 
tment intexmeddler^' pewnp te 114 M less 
disparai^iog to the FresidMit than ta the 
gentlemen thus ineidpeiedb since' ii ptocsfc 
the former in the attiiads of ppkying widiie 
heed to a maniii^stp which ha w^vU, oil 
the theory supposed, hnre better ocnsillad 
hia dignity by leaving unaotiredL 
"^ We may ¥entare« htwever, to exerts* 
oux x;egret that the msuxmaMsi i» stating 
ihfik complaitttoisb^uM hafV9 iSEMned idth 
80 ponch positiv^^esa.tbeif own theMry^ 
honestly enteftamed, we d0ut>t ncrt^.of the 
protracted difficulties in K^ttem, and toftDif 
fested 80 litHe aUowiwc^ to ai|y poMlble 
di£Eerence of epiiden whiob mi|^t confliet 
with their own iiii|^essi<ms« Thisitf ex^- 
rience aBid observationy ^0 thiok^ i^oold 
have taught 11»e]» libo fattibiUty of huaoaii 
judgment a9 in att noraA qi}estiMMi|#e eepe* 
cially.in those involving p0litieal|9^[K>ss«s^ 
sloQSy and induced tb«nr to adwit % wtdetf 
scope for the playof^adverse^theugh «|Uii|y 
sineerei conviotioaa of dviij m, a ease of ad- 
mitted difficulfy and etafainvasMneal. The 
T&pfy of the Flreaident^ mBik tbeugkit maar 
fail to change their views in the pr«ni«)», 
wiljlatkastywadeubl not» soffioe te vindi- 
cate the purity of hie motives^ aadidisoleee 
the grounds on whiohias ^ gonadantiews 
magistrate, he faelaca^ te^tskeafositieii 
quite different iron thai wh^ ^Jm^t wodUl 
assign him. 

** raoM TAB * tmeaHi^or 

**The public had become apprized during 
"the past week that a correspondence of a 
peculiar character had tdkeu place between 
a number of clergymen and others of tlie 
North and the President of the TTnited 
States, hi relation to politic^ affidrs in Kan- 
sas. What pujfported* to be cbpies or ex- 
tractg from this cofreipondence having 
found their way into the newspapers, we 
deeniifed St proper that such a publication of 
it should be made as would relieve all 
doubt in the public niind as to its gfenuine- 
nesB, To this end we called upon the Piresi- 
U 



dtnt yestordiy, who has f dmishad xm with 
eopiei^ and kindly oouseaiod to their pub- 
Hoatini. 

*'*The undersigned, citizens of the United 
l^tes and electors of the tftate of Connecti- 
cut, respectfully offer to your^EjcceUwoy 
this their memorial. 

" The fundamental prineiple of the Gonsti- 
fution of the United States and of our po- 
litical institutions is, thipit the people shall 
make their own laws and elect their own 
rulers. 

** We see wiih grief, if not with astonish* 
ment, that Governor Walker of Kansas 
openly represents and proclaims that the 
President of the Unitdd States is employing, 
through him, an army, one purpose of which 
is to force the people of Kansas to obey 
laws not theix own^ nof of the United States, 
but laws which it is notorious, and estab- 
lished upon evidence, they never made, 
and rulers they never elected. 

" We represe^, therefore, that by the 
foregoihg, your Excellency is openly held 
up and proclaimed, to the great derogation 
of our national character, as violating, in 
its most essential particular, the solemn 
oath which the President has taken to sup- 
port the Constitution of this Union. 

*'We call attention, fmrther, to the fact 
that your Excellency js^ in like manner, 
held up to thill nation, to aU mankind, and 
to all potfterity, in the attitude of 'levying 
War against (a portion of) the United States,'^ 
by employing arms in Kansas to uphold a 
body of men, and a code of enactments, pur- 
porting to be legislative, but which never 
had the election, nor sanction, nor consent 
of the people of the territory, 
''We eamest^^ represent to yaar Excel- 
len(^, that we also h^ve taken the>oath to 
obey the Constitution s and your Klcelr 
lency may be assured that we shall not re- 
frain from the prayer that: Almighty God 
win make your administration an example: 
of justice and benefloance,, and,, withi his 
terrible majesty, protectour people, and our 
Gonatitution. 

" Nathaniel W. T!a3dor,.Theodore I>. Wool- 
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•fO^Heitty DattoDfOfaBrlM L. Bnf^liiih, J.H. 
Brockwar, £li W. Bllk^ Bi !▼<», BlBiIU- 

man, Jr., Noah Porter, Thomas A. TkadMr, 
J. A. Davenport, Worthington Hooker, 
Fh]l98 Blake» S. £• Fovtor, (X % lyimn, 
John A. Blake, Wok fi. BiuwU, A. H. flldi^ 
|ier, Horace Buahnell, John Boyd, Charles 
tlobinson, Henry Peck, David Smith, J. 
Hawes, James F. Babcock, G. A. Calhoun, 
E. R. Gilbert, Leonard. Baker, H. C. Eanga- 
ley, B. SiUiman, Edward C. Herrick, Charles 
Ives, Wm. P. Eustis, Jr., Alexander C. 
Twining, Josiah W. Gibbs, Alfred Walker, 
James Brewster, Stephen G. Hubbard, 
Hawley Olmstead, Seagrove Wm. Magill, 
Amos Townsend, Timothy Dwight, David 
M. Smith.* 

" WASHiNaTOir, Augua 15, 1857. 

" Gentuemen : On my return to this city, 
after a fortnight's absence, your memorial, 
without date, was placed in my hands, 
through the agency of Mr. Horatio King, 
of the Postoffice Department, to whom it 
had been intrusted. From the distinguished 
soiirce whence it proceeds, as well as its 
peculiar character, I have deemed it proper 
to depart from my genefid rule in such 
cases, and to give it an answer. 

^ Tou first assert that ' the fundamental 
principle of the Constitution of the United 
States, and of our political institutions, is 
that the people shall make their own laws, 
and elect their own rulers,* Tou then ex- 
ptesB your grief and astonishment that I 
should have violated this principle, and, 
through Governor Walker, have employed 
an army, * one purpose of which is to force 
the people of Kansas to obey laws not their 
own, nor of (he United States, but laws 
which it is notorious, and established upon 
evidence, they never made, and rulers they 
never elected.' And, as a corollary from 
the foregoing, you represent that I am 
* openly held up and proclaimed, to the 
great derogation of our. national character, 
as violating, in its most essential particular, 
the solemn oaJh which the President has 
taken to support die ConstUution of this 
Union.' 

"These are heavy charges proceeding 
from gentlemen of your high character, and. 



if weH Ibmided, ought to consign my name 
to infamy^ But, in proportion to tiieir 
graTitgr, cdmnioii justice, to say nothing 
of OluristtHi oliaril^, toquired that before 
mtktog titett, ytm OiotAd have clearly as- 
onriained tfast tiey were well founded. If 
ftoi, tiiey wfll rebcmnd wilii withering ooor 
dsBMiation on tMr avtitors. Have yon 
perfonaed ^0 preliminary duty toward 
the iBsn who, however tknworthy, is the 
Chief Magistrate of your country? If so, 
eith^ you of I are laboring under a strange 
dehliloB. Should this prove to be your 
OMe,itw»]l pretmt ft memorable example 
of i^ tralli tiiat polHieal prejudice is blind 
euMi ib the ejdfllsn^ of tiie plainest and 
most pi^ble historical fbcts. To these 
faoli lei m t«Csr. 

^ Wh«n I entered upon the duties of the 
PresideDti^ ofiloo, on the 4th of March 
laal, what was the condition of Kansas 7 
This terriioiy had been organized under 
thaact of OongresB of ^th May, 1854^ and 
the go ve r m tt e tit, inidl its branches, was in 
fftU operatioii. A governor, secretary of 
the tenitory, chief justice, two assoeiate 
juslloea, a marshal, and district attorney, 
had been appointed by my predecessor, by 
and witSi tiie advioe and bonsent of the 
Senate, and wMre all engaged in discharging 
their respective duties. A code of laws 
had been ^laoted by the territorial legisla- 
tttre ; and Ihe judiciary were employed in 
expounding and carr^g these laws into 
effect It is quite true that a controversy 
had previously arisen respecting the vaSid- 
ity of the election of members of the terri- 
torial legislature, and of the laws passed 
by them I boi^fttihe time I entered upon 
my officii duties. Congress had recognked 
this legislature in different forms, and by 
different enactments. The delegate elected 
to the House of Eepreaentativ^s, under a 
territorial law, had, just completed his term 
of service on the day previous to my inr 
auguratio% In fact, I lound the govern- 
ment of Kansas as weU established as that 
of any other texjitoiry. Under these cir- 
.cumstancea, what was viy duty? Was it 
not to sustain thiagoverpment? to protect 
it from the violence of lawless men, who 
were determined either to rule or ruin T to 
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prevent it froia being orertiamed by forcet 
--4ii tiie fangittge of the CoBslitiiHon, to 
' tdce OMTO tkfti the Iswt be f aitbftifif exe- 
cnted'? It was for illit pvpoee, and iliis 
alone, thai I ordered a mllilary foroe to 
Kansas to ttet as a jMMM com^Miit la aiding 
the civil magiatrates to «arvy the kws ^to 
exeontioiL The coBditkm of the tenrltotjr 
at the time, which I need not porlawy, ren- 
dered this precaution abadNitely neoeesaryl 
In this state elaffidni, wonM I not have 
been imsdy oondenmed had I left the mar- 
shal, and other offleera of a like character, 
impotant to ezaente the proeess and jndg* 
ment of covts of jnetioe, eetabUshed by 
Coi^;re8a, or by the territorial legiidaA&re, 
under its express aaAorit^, and thns have 
suffered tiie government itself to become 
an objeot of oonteopt in iiie eyes of fhe 
people ? And yet tiiis is i^iatyon desig- 
nate as forcing ^die peof^e of Kansas to 
obey laws not &eir own, nor of the United 
States ;' and for doing which yon have de^ 
nonnced ne as having violated my sol^nn 
oath« I ask, wlmt «lse oonld I have done, 
or ought I to have done t Wo^ yovhave 
desired that I should abandon the territorial 
government, sanotkmed as it had been by 
Congress^ toiflegal'violence, and thus renew 
the scenes of civil war and bloodshed 
which every patriot in Uie country had 
deplored ? This would, indeed, have been 
to violate my oath of office, and to fix a 
damning blot on the character of my ad- 
mislstratkm. 

^ I most cheeifiiQy admit that tlie neoes- 
Bity for sendii^ip a military foroe to Kaaaas, 
to aid in the execution of the civil law, re- 
flects no credit upon the character of our 
country. But let the blame fyi upon the 
heads of Ihe ganAty. Whence did tlids ne- 
ceeaily arise T A portion of the people of 
ElacMS, unwyiing to trust to the baHot^iKnc 
-^tfae certain Axaetican iremedy for the re- 
dress of aU grievanceS'^-undertook to create 
an independent government for themselves. 
Had this attempt proved successful, it 
would, of course, have subverted the exist- 
ing government, prescribed and recognised 
by Congress, and scA>stituted a revolution- 
ary government in its stead. This was a 
usurpation of the same character as it would 



be for a portlois of ^le people of Coaneelt- 
ottt to undertiilEe %o^ eetabllBh a •epntle 
got^ eiBn Aeirt wifeli its dtartered limiti^ ior 
the puipeipa of re dr ^ s s iq g ^uy^ grievaaNM, 
real- or imagikMtyf of whioh tliey might 
hftve com^aiBOd, agahiat th4 k^^ttlattle 
eMe govesnmettt Soeh a fntne^dO} if 
eairied into eieeition, wotlft destroy iB 
hwM autborily, «id produee vniveraa] 
anarchy. 

**! ought to apeoiiy more pvtiovlarly a 
con(Mtion of a&irs, whieh I have embraced 
only in genend terms, requiring Itie pres- 
enoe of a naHtary ferclB in Kansas, The 
Congress of the United &Mm had most 
wiedy dedared it to he ' the tnte intent and 
meaning of this act [the act organizing the 
territory] not to legislate slavery into. .any 
territory or slate, nor to exdnde ift there- 
frooi, but to leave tiie people thereof per- 
f6e% free to form and regofarte their 
donestio institotioiai in their own way, 
snbject only to the GOQStitutton of the 
United States.' As a natond consequence, 
Congress has also prescribed, by the same 
act, that, when <he Territory of Kansas 
shall be admitted as i^ state, it ^shall be re- 
ceived into the Union with or withont 
skvery, as their ooostitutteii may pneserihe 
at the time of their admission.* 

^ akvery existed ait that period, and stin 
existe, in Kansas, irader tiie Conetitvtien of 
the United States. Uis point has, at last, 
been finally decided by the highest tribunal 
known te iour laws. How it could ever 
have been seriomdy doubted is a mystery. 
If a confederation of sovereign itetes ao^ 
quire a new territory at &e wrpeDse ef 
ii»^ common blood and treeaore, surely 
one set of the partaers can have no right 
to exelude tiie other from ite ei|(foyment by 
prohibiting them from taJring into it what* 
soever is recognized to be property by the 
common Constitution. Bat wtien the people, 
the b^nc^/UU reeidente of sueh territory, 
proceed to frune a state oonstHution, then 
it is their ri^ht to dedde the hnporta&t 
question ior themsehree, whetiier Ih^ will 
continue, modifyv or idboiish sbrvery. To 
them, and to them alone, does tids qwestien 
belong, free from all forei|^ interference. 

''In the opinion of the territoriai legishir 
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tm ol Kmhh^ ibB liM kftd misod for 
e&tarii^r ^9 Uflkm^aad Ih^, iMOordioglj, 

pMo of fiPB«miCr« alito 4MiMiMMiL Ufa 
Itfw WM £rir and jnift ii^ hi piwinoDB;. li 

innndlfa ^Vh t^^f* ^ tjM 
te tlNi pnrfioHi •£ . ^mwrnUng tend* and 
tli#.iii4kii0iaB of tafamm of fiMToi diitent 
states, most properly confined ffads n^hi to 
Ihoso who kid iMidadliwiiBtlmsLBiotiliiB 
j^Tioos t9 tha slectisiw Bare a finr op- 
portonilT' was pcfMDtsd f or att tiM toalifiid 
lesideoi ciftuteoa of the toriit o iy, to wiwt- 
OTer nrgjjiwMUrm ihsgr tnii^t have pes- 
Tiooslj b«lsaged,to partfoipato m tho ela» 
tiOB, and tftegpraas their ppiaacais at ihabat> 
]ot4>ox on 4ha rpiistiei of alaTdry. Bvt 
nnmbera ef lawksa men siitt costimad to 
resist the regidar taciitorial govermosHt 
They refaaad aithac toba registerad at to 
Yoto ; and ibe membata of Um oosTeiiAion 
were elected legalty and property wiftfaont 
tb^ vitarroafctoiL The coitiTantion will 
soaa assemble to peifom tiia aotonn dnAy 
of framinip a oonstitotiQii lor 4benMalYaa 
and their ^astoiifsr; and^ in iha stato of » 
ctpMntiebaOumwlwih atill ezktain Kaa. 
saa^itiajByiBipantiTadnlrto aaploytiia 
troops of the UnkadStoto^shoald tta b»> 
GiHne naceasaiy» in dflfanding the conTao- 
tion againai vkd«Dioa wbUa framing tha 
COBVtitot^an, and in ptoteotiag the * iomh 
./ftltinhabhMits' qoafifiedtoToto, loaier tha 
proTifiiona of this tostnaasn^ in tiio fins 
esMTcise of the right of anffirage, when it 
shall be aniMnittod to.aemfinrthara{qpHv. 
bation or v^*ealbn« 

* I hayo antim oonfidance in QawenMor 
Walker that the troapa wiU not be eur 
I^oyad am^ to vaaiat actoal aggraaaioi^ 
ocin tha esicntiOA. of tha laws ; and thia 
notmitil Iha poww of tlo cmi 
B^ pco¥e unaYailiqg. . Fi^owingtfia 
eiamplo of Mc Mfekdiaan toward titoBBoi' 
fard fnnTnntlna, illffri aiiil thnariiaiiiniwn 
biaatkma^aaah aa thai of the IVipaka Can- 
vatttion, wiH ao^ b^ daikwhad nnteaa they 
shoil attaiapi t» yaifonn aaaaa act whoch 
wjtt brJBif theaa into aotaai coUiaioa with 
the Conatitilian «ad tha kwsi la that 
event they tiuSk ha laaisted and put down 



by tha whole poiwer of thr g a fa tain a nt In 
perfwtoiiv H^ imyfl riiatt haAraihe ap- 
paabaitonof foyoam oanaolaBae|.and,aa i 
hMmWy tiwt» atf my Ood. 

"I tenk yoQ fottitoMmm^cn that yon 
win *J^nktmbom thepnvBr UtrntM- 
mii^ God wift naloa ny adannlsteatian 
aa aaaiaplo of jnatba and benafieence.' 
Torn mtL gna^y aaaiat bm in arriring at 
thia bl sas o d oonaQnawtiont ft^- exeriang 
your iaflaenoa in allying tba exiating sep- 
tional SKcttaacieat on tha aalgect of afevery, 
which has beau prodaetiiro of much evil, 
and no good, and which^ if it aoidd anoceed 
in attainiMg ila o^gaot^ woold nna the slave 
aa watt aa faia naator. Thia woidd bo a 
worhof geaninoi^ulaiiliiropy^ Everyday 
oi my lifa»I fadL how inadoqaato I am to 
parfonatfaodntieaof myhii^ station with- 
out the contttoadi aopport of Divine F^o vip 
denoe; yat^pladogaiytniBtiaHim, andin 
Him aloaa»laqitartBiftagoodhopethatHi9 
wiB aoaUa mo to do oqnal justice to all 
portoai of 1k0 Union, and thns landar me 
an hmahto ifciatniBaent in raatonng peace 
and haimaay among ihepaopla of tiio 



From the Penqsylvimiaiii October 20, 
CAom tha Noftitt American of yestei^yO 

OUFF OBUN TO THB FBOFLE . 09 RKN* 

8TI1VA11U, Aim nspsoLAixT to ihosb 
wsa nttpfli A o o va nw i m rp op law 
Asm (nmnt to AKAscar. 

I aox enpooragad bj yonr past his- 
tory,, my owB hopop of the futme, and 
tha aynqpathiet created by our coinoion 
ioteraatBy to appeal to yo«r iatelKgviicc 
and to invoke your eo-operation in the 
adjustment of pending pofttical qncs* 
tiona ; and I address myself to you 
bccaoso their early and satisfactory 
a^ustment much depends, as I believe, 
upon the President^ a citizen of your 
own atate^ and the influence which lie 
can bring to bear upon thcdeUberationa 
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of Confess ; and because, daring the 
canvass which has just transpired, his 
official conduct and character have been 
assailed with a bitterness and vitu- 
peration seldcTbi equalled' in the politi- 
cal discussions of this country ; and 
because, as the tendency of that war- 
fare will be, as some suJ)pose, tq 
weaken the influence which ho ought 
to exert in your behalf, it therefore 
becomes your duty now to examine 
with fairness and candor, and to de- 
termine for yourselves, whether his 
conduct has' been censurable, as al- 
leged, and what it is proper for you to 
do in the circumstances in wiich he 
and you are placed. 

If the result of that examination is 
to satisfy your sober and deliberate 
judgment that he is no longer worthy 
of your confidence, but merits censure, 
then let such be the expression of 
your opinion ; Ijut if a calm and de- 
liberate investigation shall prove that, 
under the difficult and embarrassing 
circumstances in whidh he was placed 
he has not only had the wisdom to see, 
but the firmness to recommend, those 
measures which were best calculated 
to promote your interests, and to in- 
crease and strengthen his influence in 
the proper adjustment of that issue 
which is now most pressing, and in- 
volves not only the rich man's wealth, 
but the poor man^s daily food, then it 
becomes your duty to lay aside your 
prejudice, and to bring to his aid all 
the power and Influence which you, as* 
a people, can give. Let us pause and 
see what are the charges and what 
are the facts. The charge is that he 
was pledged to maintain the princi- 
ple of " popular sovereignty" in Kan- 
sas, and that, in recommending the 
admission of Kansas under the Le- 
compton constitution, and the approval 
of the English bill, he has violated 



that pledge. It i^ trnd^rstoM, iiud I 
believe I state the Issue correctly when 
I say, that, by "popufar ^overei^nH/,^ 
his accusers mean that Hie whole con- 
stitution, matde at Lecotnpton^ instead 
of that port which relates fd the ^|W^ 
tion of slavery, shotiM have been re- 
ferred to fte " popular ^Yioto,'' and they 
claim thai this has becoihe a fcmda^ 
mental principle in oui government. 

I meet this charge directly. I deny 
that, in this or amy other sense, ^*|jopw* 
lar tovereiffnt^ is a fundamental prin- 
ciple of our government. I deny that 
the President was ple^lgod t^ ttaintain 
such *'poptdar\«)vefeignty^iiiKan8a8, 
WBti assert that, so ftir bir Ke was 
pledged, he has fhitliafhlly and truly 
everted his power and influence to ful« 
fil his pledges. I asdert furilMrr that, 
although with the limited infonnation 
wiiich I had, I disapproved of hia lAes- 
sage recommending the admission of 
Kansis under the Leoompton coneti- 
tution, and altho«g4i I was opposedi 
and had T been a member of Oongress. 
I would not have voted for the Bnglish 
bin ; yet, WiA iihe lights I now have, 
I approve of his message and of his 
approval of the English bill. 

I deny tbSe whole doctrine of ''popur 
lar sovereignif^^ as hel4 by his ac- 
cusers, because I believe it to be 
infidel uM revolotionfluy, subversive 
of the fundamental principles of re* 
llgk/A and of government. I not <Nily 
admit, but I ibaintoiin, ^at the poufer 
of our government la vested te tiie 
peq)le ; but, nevertheless, ft is a gov- 
ernment of the laws and the Oon^iiU' 
thn, and not of "popular iowreigrUy.^ 
The government is a compact between- 
the people makiiig it, whereby oaoh 
and all relinquished to vepreiK»»tartivee 
the power to make laws, and gave to 
the govemmetit authority to enforce 
obedience to the laws thun made.' 
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The piarpoM of th« government is to 
m«mtam the righta and interestg of 
the weftk ag«in»t the luinipations of 
the strong — ^to restrain and check the 
power of the many when thej would 
opfNress the few. Therefore, if this 
new-fai^led idea of "popular soye- 
reignty" means anythii^ more than 
the proper exercise of the rights and 
powers €i the people, in the maimer 
and forms indicated bj the laws and 
the CoDStitationf it is trea$on, rdbeHUon^ 
or wnareky^ That it was treason, re- 
beUioOi aniirchy, and civil war in Kan. 
sas^ I am prepaied to prove whenever 
it is expedient. > My present purpose 
is to show to the inteUigtnt, thinking, 
religious public that it is a hereby 
fraught wUh dai^;er to the church and 
to the weU-being of the state. 

I repeat thal^ if by " popular sover- 
eignty" the accusers of the President 
mean the proper exercise of the power 
of the people, as reserved and recog* 
niased in the law and the Constitutioni 
I take issue with them on the facts. If 
they mean a '' higher law" than this-« 
that the popular ^11 i^ to be the law 
of the land, and that party platforms 
arc more potent Ihan the Constitution 
— that voxpopuli is "ixw Dei,^ the^ I 
say that, so far from being a funda- 
mental principle of our government, 
it IS troamnf reb^ioUf aawurchy^ and in- 
fiddHy. Obedience to law isthedtefy 
fd man. This new idea of '' popular 
sovereignty" substitutes the popular 
will as the rule of the law. In the ex- 
ercise of such " populitr sovereignty," 
Adam and E^ie ate the forbidden fruit 
and lost us Paradise. It was in the ex- 
ercise of such " popular sovereignty" 
that his enemies shouted, ''Crucify. 
him, crucify him," and slew the Son of 
Gk>d. 

Why it was that man was permitted 
to sin, or why he should be redeemed 



through the atoning blood of Christ, 
are mysteries bidden in the inscrutable 
providence of God. Why false doc- 
trines, errors, strifes and animosities 
are permitted to enter the church, or 
why men, zealous disciples of Christ, 
and anxious for the welfare and happ^ 
ness of man, are moved by passion, 
pride and prejudice, no man can say, 
except that it is the law of our nature, 
from which no man is free. We are 
told that what was written aforetime, 
was written for our instruction, and 
hence we find that David, the chosen 
nian of God — the man after God's own 
heart, had his infirmities, as other men^ 
So there was a Jvda$ among the twelve, 
and Peter denied his Lord, with an 
oath I ! If David, and Judas, and 
Peter, being men, had been perfect and 
without sin, how could sinful men, as 
we all know ourselves to be, hope to 
be reconciled to God ? The record of 
the« siiu3 of David, of Judas, and of 
Peter, was written to admonish us of 
the disease which is within us — of the 
existence of the law of God, and of the 
necessity of the mediating grace of 
Christ. I believe in a special Provi- 
dence, working through the use of 
means. When I reflect upon the im- 
mensity of space, filled with the mani- 
festations of His power, and see that 
He has given laws, regulating the 
movement of the heavenly bodies, 
which have continued, without variable- 
ness or shadow of change^ I reoognize 
the infinitude of His power and the 
duty of submission to His will. When 
I look back upon the history of man, I 
find that the organisation of govern-* 
ment and submission to the law are 
indispensable to his spiritual as well 
as his temporal welfare ; and, there- 
fore, I feel it to be my duty, and yours, 
to unite in resisting a heresy which 
would refer to the variable, undefined. 
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ttnascertainable poptflar wiHy created 
hj artful appeats to popular prejudice, 
made by designing demagogues for the 
promotion of their own personal ends, 
Instead of that matured will of the 
people, declared, in the laws and tte 
Constitution, tol)e tti* proper gtridefbr 
the conduct of public men, Dift hig 
accusers charge that, in this matter of 
" popular sovereignty^ in Kansas, the 
President has violated the few at the 
Constitution ? I do not so understand 
them. As I understand tlrt case, it is 
that he agreed, with Gov. Walker, that 
tho best means of terminating the 
E&nsas controversy was to recommend 
that the legislature of Kansas — ^then 
elected, at an election whicfc had re- 
ceived the sanction of the preceding 
House of Representatives, a majority 
of ,wiiom had aduiittefd the delegate to 
his seat and rejected the Topeka con- 
stitution—should pass an act author!* 
zing the election of delegates, to meet 
in convention, with power to make a 
constitution, and that that convention 
ought to submit the constitution, thus 
to be made, to a vote of the people of 
Kansas. 

Does anyone pretend to say that, 
tinder the circumstanees, ihe Preevdteiit 
did not advise that the Lecompton con* 
stitution should be submitted te a 
popular vote ? No one says this. JBut 
it is said that the oenstikition was not 
submitted, and. that, by recommending 
the admission of Kansas, under fhat 
^onstittltion^ he violRted the pledge 
given to Gov. Walker, and abandotied 
tile principle of popular sovereignty ! 
Let us pause and examine this charge. 

The cry of "no more slave states" 
was brought into Congress upon the 
application of Missovri to be permitted 
to organise a state government. Mr. 
ftutnbuU, in reply to Mr, Douglas, said, 
in a late speech in Illinois, that " No 



one ha& ever denied ihe rigiU of the 
peofHeefatefrikwyf whei^ ikeycome to 
ofganize « etate government, to decide 
ffie qtteetion of dowry or no daoery for 
^kemeeheef" and f recur to this dec- 
laration as em iltuttratimi of the undue 
iiAieiioe of temporary excitement and 
pckrty prejudice, upon one occupying so 
exalted a position, to show the necessity 
of a strict adherenee to ike law and the 
Constitution, and to truth and reason 
as the rule of our action, instead of 
launching the ship of state into the 
uncertain sea of popular opinion, 
lashed into fury by art^l and design- 
ing men, who make politics a trade, 
and live by the excitement which they 
create. 

If tiiat honoraMe Senator had oast 
his eyes across the Mississippi river, 
he would have been renanded that 
slavery exisiked in Missouri before it 
was ceded to the United States, and 
thai the right of pcoperfy in slaves, 
and tiie right to be admitted into the 
Union, upon an equal footing with ihe 
original states, was g^uaranteed by the 
treaty ; and yet he must know, as we 
all know, that Hie admission of Mis* 
souri as a state was opposed, under 
prstence that Congress had power to 
prohibit, and ougbt to prohibit, slavery 
in' Missottri. This claim of power to 
prohibit slavery in the new states was 
not only asserted then, but has been 
the boneof (DontentioQ ever since then, 
until it was admitted to be a usurpa" 
tion, by the oppoirition in both houses 
of Congt^ss, during the last session — 
in the Senate, on Mr. Crittenden's, and 
in the House, on Mr. Montgomery's 
amendment. 

We are told that we should judge 
the tree by its fmits. This vote of the 
opposition in both houses of Congress, 
and this declaration of Mr. Trumbull, 
that " No one has ever denied the right 
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nf tkt people </ a ierrUaryf vihm ^ 

decide ike qMeetiet$' ^f devtry «r no 
elavery for iimeehm^^ I0 tbe Sndt of 
the Pretident^fl nestal^^ reeomBWud*- 
isg the mammdon of K^Mos^oMkr Urn 
LecompiOii cooetiiiiiiw | and, attboitgb 
I did not tipprove of ibfiiitoWH^ w4 
had I been * taenbet of GonffceiN 
woiild not h»ro iMiod for tb« SogUah 
bill, yet I mom raiamfr^Hi thai; judiriiV 
the tree by itfl froitd, ttd looking to 
the principleo iu¥olved m woU ao tO 
oonoeqnenceB roaalthig tberelbom, fcr 
tiiat mettage aad all that bo hM dom 
in relation to KaMa«« tin Pi^oidwt^ 
instead of c ea ai arey dooorrea oi«r con- 
mendatioQ and support. 

To thtf ehaEgo- ihBl tbe Looeqppton 
ixmstitutioB was nofc referred to tho 
vote of the people^ I reply tiMi tbo 
charge admits and no oae haa er^r 
denieid, that, under the circtotstaiifiai 
oi popular oscitenient, it «ea tbe Preei* 
dent/s opinum, and diat' be anthOriaed 
Mr. Walbar to Imy thai it wm h\$ 
opinion, thatifao Leeonptoa ckmVeiitioii 
should subodt the wbob OonstjtatiM, 
iMift not a part only, to m pepiiiarirota; 
Wbtm tbe Pmoideiiit gavn thieadme 
be had Qxeftad tiie ^vbote of Ua 
authority in that matter. He 4id no4 
make the <tonatittttien^-i-he .was sol the 
oonventkia. The ' refeoenee of lihat 
oaostitiition wa^ noi; b> ba his «tot, bo* 
theactofthooonv^iliion. Hohadgfvoti 
no pledge that Ae 'would refer the ton* 
atitntion toi^ TOte tt the peM<^« ^ 
had no power to i«fer it, «iid» there- 
fore, ooidd giro no pledge ^at he 
wovld refer it Aa be g$im no i^edge, 
he could not, by any forfeitore^ef sneh 
pledge, violate the popular sovereignty 
ofthepeoirfeofKaaaa& Bui,alttioi^ 
be cottld gire no pledge that he woaU 
reM the caastituiion to a pq)i]lar 
tote, he did give a pledge that he 



would /eimrt hja power to prevent any 
improper i^terferenoe with tbe right of 
tbe paqpletodectrepresentativeswho 
w^iMrid re&r i^ wJ^WAade^ to their ap- 
proval or sejectioo* , Does any one of 
bis acGusasacfaMgeihat he did not, to 
the extent of bia power, fulfil ttaf 
pled^f No, 90 one makes tba|^ 
Gbai;ge ; abhougb it is said, that there 
wve frauds at two or more districts, 
and that a majority of the people re- 
fused to vote, and,' therefore, the 
election was illegaL 

I refer to thes^ fi^^ts because, in 
passii^ judgnept upon the conduct ei 
tbe Presidenl^ the^ become iznportaiH^ 
and| tberelore, io enable us more prop- 
erly to anderstand the real issue I 
rocar again to the history of the case. 

iln Calhoun, at tbe time of his deaths 
««ui the promitwot atateaman of the 
South* Mr* Clay had become so much 
ide^ftifi^ with Ibe North, that he did 
not even {s-etend to be a Southern man. 
The South was witboot a candidate. In 
tbe North, there were Mr. Van Buren, 
Mr, Uwffijt Mr. Dickinson, Mr. Web* 
sier, Mr. Buchanan, Oen. Pierce, Oen* 
Cass, and Mr. Douglas, to say nothing 
of other aspirapitsi too numerous to 
H^ftioa. ^nti-elavery bad become a 
politiosl sentiment so formidable, tba4 
it wacfwell andecatood no candidate 
eoidd.g^ a Southern vote, who was 
no^ i«Hy pledged againet tbat heresyt 
HsUQO the compi^mise of 1850 ; henoe 
the E^ansas-NelMraska bill ; hence tbe 
platferms ef both parties m 1950, and 
haaG0 tbe Cfnoinnati platforra. Those 
wbonon^nated Mr. Fi}lq»ore, as well «| 
those who nominated Mr* Buchanan^ 
hoped to^getSoutbem votes, and hence 
thny .wero pledged to maintain Om 
right of prop wty m sb»VQs, 

But there was another party, who 
raised the ory of ''no mare slarf 
states "--^nd who, although they h^d 
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tbeiB«elv<Mi vioUted the Mtsaoiiii Gosr 
|)tomiae» bjr^nmng t4 ext^ditlM Ime 
tbrongh N«w. Mexieo hwd : Galifoniifk, 
OTail«d theoMQlmft of tiiie KsoMSk 
Nebrftska btU, to renew the i^italiMi, 
The result was a cttil irar in SLiiUMUS, 
and zealous Ghrisiaans, pioua Iktibera^f 
tluD churcb, did sot iKsitate to^ fumigb 
iDen, money, ^ad ^arp*0 i4fleis to be 
BMd, in' making Ea&saa a free atirtie, 
It was in vain tbttttheiy were told tiMkt 
the question- of slavery In Kansas, wiis 
« question of disoiifte attd population 
'-^that Kansas miist (tf necessity be- 
come a free state, beoamse prudent 
slave-owners would not risk their prop- 
erty in Kansas, and beeause tket^ k 
an abundance, and io spare, of onoc- 
eupied lands, suited to slave labor in 
tile Southern states | and that, having 
no slaves to is^are for that porpoee, 
we cannot make new slave states, un- 
less we renew the AMcan slave^rade. 
The cry had been raised— a Northern 
political andnBlavcry party had been 
organized — a corps of unscrupulous 
correspondents had been sent to 
Kansas, who filled a few partisan 
papers with repeated falshoods, until 
the public mind of the North had be- 
come so much inflamed, that pious, 
good, patriotic Christian men, voted 
for John C. Fremont for President Itl 

I ask you to look back upon this 
delusion — to compare it with the per- 
secution of the witches, the Quakers 
and Baptists of New England — and 
then to ask yourselves if it k a matter 
of surprise that this movement in the 
North should create a counter taove- 
ment in the South — or that the South 
should have been alarmed and suspi- 
cious? or that the people should re- 
quire pledges for the protection of 
tiieir rights of property f 

Such were the fruits of the anti- 
slavery agitation of the North. It was 



ABdefsiMd ibat the adtnistfien of Kto- 
Baa undsr itho Leoom^n eonflftitti^n 
wMld BMstt tile irigM of the people bf 
:atecriti0y;m»klsii%<jlKir<x>nst^tuHdh, 
ta diriMoiiiie ihb - qu^stkAi for thc^ 
4Nl«es ; Mid i^Lt the Tejectton of iMt 
eon&Mimtien WifiAd "assert the power-of 
Congress to prohibit slavery in tte 
Bew^ states. Mr. Buchanan and hSs 
(Heeds wei^ pledgl^ to maintain the 
right ef the people as asserted by the 
Soutib, and he had been not only sus- 
peoted, but accused of insincerity, and 
an influential movement had been 
made fbr a dissolution of the Union if 
the'Lecompton constitution had been 
rejected, upon the ground that its re- 
jection would be proof of the existence 
of a feeling in the North so powerful, 
and so hostile to 1%e South, that it 
wbnld be no longer prudent or safe fOr 
the South to remain in the Union, 

Under such circumstances, the Le- 
compton constitution came to the 
President with a request that he should 
submit it to Congress, ofid recommend 
the admission of Kansail as a state. It 
is not denied that each citizen of Kan- 
sas could have vot^d in the choice of 
delegates to thie Lecompton convention. 
A majority, it is said, did not vote, 
but that was In theii: own wrong ; and 
because they preferred the Topeka con- 
stitution — ^which had been rejected hjr 
the previous House 6f Representatives, 
in which the opposition had a majority. 
The- President had fulfilled his pledge 
to prevent, any improper interference 
in the choice of delegates. He had 
advised th^t the T^hole constitution 
should be referred to, a popular vote. 
He could not compel the people to 
vote, por could he compel the conven- 
tion to refer the constitution to thp 
people. He had to act upo;i the case 
as it came to him, ancl I congratulate 
you and the country that he had the 
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wudom and the fiwiBCiB to act «> m 
to vindicata and ettabliali tha rights 
of the South ; aad that thia qaaaiaon 
which haa ao long anajad tha North 
againat the Sooth ; whioh haa aacitad 
ao much bad foeUag, and haa ao maoh 
disturbed the propet legialatioo of Con* 
greaa, has beea ao auspiciously oon- 
duded under tha adminiatratioA and 
the influence of a citiaen of your atatai 
who having thus redeemed his pledges 
to the South-Shaving vindicated and 
established their rights in this ques- 
tion, so vital to them, may now call 
upon the South to stand by him in the 
proper adjustment of that other ques- 
tion, involving no less the interests of 
the South than of the North, but which, 
in consequence of the sectional charac- 
ter it has assumed, has become no less 
a question between the North and the 
South than the question of slavery 
itself. I' mean the question of the 
tariff. 

The South selected a citizen of your 
state as their candidate for the Presi- 
dency, knowing that he had been and 
then was in favor of increased duties 
on imports, and especially on foreign 
iron. It is natural to suppose that he 
can and will exert an influence favor- 
able to your interests, and you must 
see that so far from deserving bitter 
censure, his conduct in the matter of 
Kansas has given him new claims to 
your confldence, and by increasing his 
power to serve you, calls for your 
approval and support. 

But it is charged that he betrayed 
his pledge to Gov. Walkei*. In what ? 
We have seen that, through Gov. Wal- 
ker, he advised that the convention 
should refer the constitution to the 
people ; that it was not so referred, 
was no fault of his — the reference was 
to be made by the convention, not by 
him. In this, therefore, there was no 



▼iolation of his pledge — because he 
could not, and did aot| make such a 
idedge. Bui it ia said that Gov. Wal- 
ker was opposed to the aooept'ance and 
tmbmmon of the Locompton coneti- 
tntion. In this there ooiM have been 
no Tiolatftoa of any pledge, because 
Got. Walker himself advised the 
election of the delegates, and the hold- 
ing of the conventioa. Both he and 
the Pxesideat advised that the conveiv- 
tion should refer the constitution; 
neither could have foreseen or antici- 
pated that it would not be referred ; 
there could have been no agreement 
between them in referenoe to it, and 
therefore there could have been no 
violation of pledges in relation to ib 
But it is said that he approved of the 
English bill. I happen to know per- 
sonally that Gov. Walker appn>ved 
and urged the passage of that bill, if 
he did not aid and advise in preparing 
it, and therefore it is manifest that the 
charge of bad faith to Gov. Walker, so 
pertinaciously urged against the Presir 
dent in this respect is met by the fact 
that the English bill had sufficient pop- 
ular sovereignty for the governor. And 
it seems to me that those who eidogize 
the governor and condemn the President 
aye not just or reliable-r-who applaud 
one and censure the other — ^both con- 
curring in the support of that bill. 

As to that feature of the English 
bill which, in caae of the rejection of 
the Lecompton constitution, requires a 
sufficient population to entitle Kansas 
to one Representative in Congress be- 
fore it is'admitted as a state, I do not 
understand that the President's ac- 
cusers assert that it was put into the 
bill at his suggestion. Nor do I un- 
derstand that, apart from the pecidiar 
circumstances of the case, they con- 
demn the principle itself. So far from 
doing this they admit that each terri- 
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tory shcmid hare tbe requidite tx>pttla- 
tton before it becomes a staie. Se far 
as this prcmmit maked a diatiiietioii 
offensive to tbe pepiil«r heUng of tbe 
Nertb it wae- net oalj wrong im 
principle but imwiHe in pollcj^ ; but is 
it just to make the Frestient respOTSt*- 
ble for the error of Gongress f It is 
trao that he approved of the bill^ but 
he was reqmred to act upon it as a 
whole^ and we should bear in mi^d the 
fact that it was admitted, and nrged as 
ftn objection to i^ Lecompton conBti* 
tution iteelfy that there was not 
anfiScient poptdation to form a state, 
and therefore many Sonthem memlxnrs 
^ere willii^ to rote lor that con- 
stitatntion as a means of getting rid 
of the agitation^ knowing tbat, even 
nndcr that eonatitstien, EiOisas woold 
be represented in both honses by anti* 
slavery rneli^ and be an anti^Ukvery 
state. Undei^ the eirciimetances, is it 
surprising liiat they should insist that, 
if the people of Kansas rejected that 
constitution, they should wait until 
they had sufficient population ? That 
clause, therefore, should be placed to 
the excited feelfaig of Bouthem men, 
and is cbargeaUe to their want of 
wisdom, and not as a fault of tJie 
President. 

But it is said that the President has 
made the Englidi bill a pMiy test, 
SAd that he has exerted his influence, 
and the patronage of the govennnent, 
to eitforoe it. If it be true that there 
has been any abuse of executive pa^ 
tronage, I regret and condemn it. lam 
not the partisan or the eulogist of the 
President. I wish to be an advocate 
of truth and justice, and, therefore, 
I ask, who, and what, are his accn- 
Bcrs ? Are they seeking power — and, 
if they get possession of the govern- 
ment, will they dispense the patronage 
to partisans and favorites ? Have they 



no fovorhe candidate for the Pnesi- 
dency r And if they elect him, will 
they put in no claims for wear and 
tear of ooasoieBoe f Is their advocacy 
of "fopulai^ sbfereignty*' pcirely dis- 
ioterestod pS^triotism, or is it a mask 
to hide their own selfishness f Pareay 
ampl9^ Mr; Haskins clsiims great merit 
for fak independence. He claims to 
be n martyr in the cause of " popular 
aovweignty," and yet, he himself tells 
us, in his Tarrytown speech, that he 
eovid not have been elecited to the 
prment Gongress if the opposition 
vote had not been divided on two op* 
posiiaon candidates, and that he is 
well aware that he had not the least 
poasibte <dianee of ro-clection unless 
he ooidd become the opposition candi- 
date. Now, under such circumstances, 
I can see a contt^lling motive to avail 
himself of the English bill, as a means 
of getting back to Gongress as an op- 
position member, but the facts ad- 
mitted by himself, deprive him of all 
daim to ind^ndence, and prove that 
he went over to like opposition, prefer^ 
ring the chances of a re-election by 
their votes. What daim has he, under 
such drcumstances, upon tiie Presi- 
dent f Or how can he assume to be a 
political martyr, or to cUai^ that the 
Presid^Qt makes a corrupt use of the 
public patroni^, because it is not ex- 
ertod for his benefit f 

I repeat that, although at the time I 
did not approve of his message sending 
the Lecompton constitution to Gon- 
gress, he acted wisely and properly ; 
for, by their votes on Mr. Crittenden's 
amendment^ in tiie Senate, and Mr. 
Montjgcnnery's, in ike House, the anti- 
slavery party have conceded .all that 
the South ever asked or contended 
for. The t&cttssion fallowing it has 
not only admitted the right of the 
people of a territory, wh^i they come 
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to make a conititotieiiyto decide tte 
qntBtioD of slavetjr fot IbemariFei, 
Imt it haa ooiioeded our right oC prop- 
ertjin ak iT e a ■ conce— iOMwfaitib fidly 
satisfy the SosOi, aad which wodd 
Berer haVo beeo made hfid not the 
President avbmttted that eonatitafioii 
to CoBgre«i, It ia ifl tUfl View thai 
the proceeditga of tiio laat Conlpreaa 
ma J be taken as s filial and aaititf ao- 
torj adJQstmeitt of &e lAatery imn». 
The eoQteet in Kansaa prorei^ co»- 
clnsively, that the queatfoti of Hew 
Blave states is a qaeetion of dimaAe 
and population ; end ktiowingv ha we 
do, that we hare no alayea to mafcs 
new slave staAes^ the 8o«th ate eon^ 
polled to dbooae hetwean letaaieiBi^ in 
the Union ae a permanent ninbritj, ot 
to go outof tibeUmonandfona aiMr 
government. No sue man earn be*- 
lieve that, if wo dissolve the Uaioo on 
such an issuer we oan tnake .airtange* 
m«^ts with the other atatas for the 
surrender of lilgitiye slaves^ or ibr the 
protection df ear right ef jsroperty in 
slavesi as satisfiactciry to ns as the 
guarantees we now have te the Oooi* 
stitntioQ. To dissolve flisnnioii,there« 
fbce, fs impossible. We have no ia- 
dootment to dissolTe it. We will not 
diisolve tiie Unioii'^we will hold the 
North to their cooDpftct^ andrelj on the 
QonstitotiQe, aad not upon ** pc^nlar 
sovereignty," for the pratecilon of omr 
lights. And I repeat Ulj eangratiiar 
tions that thie healing measnce, which 
leaves ns free to OKamine and diiipose 
of the qnestlon of tho tarUI^ has been 
achieved nudet the adndnistration of 
a aon of PenMyivania, nnder csronrn^ 
stances which strengtbesi his infln* 
ence, and' g^ve him daime npem the 
oonfidettce aad cooperation of the 
Sovth, in the ac^flisiiaaiit ef that other 
question, npon which, ae I believe, 
more than any other, depend the wel- 
fare and prosperity of this country. 



Of this I propose to treat in another 
letter, in wiiich I wiU prove, from oam- 
liilly piepaied efeatistics, Ihat it is ina- 
paesihh to giwi ooneUmt employment 
and lemaneraiting w^^ss to labor uo- 
lesa Wf have an abundant and cheap 
carrcQcy ; and tiiat we cannot have aA 
abnadaat and cheap cunency unless 
we ae regulate oar foreign commerco 
as to masntun ^eufScient specie basia 
ior ihe protection of a legitimate use 
ef ao mmeh credit as nay be required 
to give fall empleyaDSnt to labor, and 
transfinr the produos of the soil and of 
labor from the producer to the consth 
mer. I will also demonstrate^ by statis- 
tice which eaimot be questioned, that 
the idea Ihat we caatiat compete in the 
marketBcf the world, unleaa wecheapen 
file price ef labor, is an eirer. I witt 
Aow that it is Ae lOW price and 
abandence of meaep^ and ef credit^ 
and not Om low price of labor, whi<]|i 
is the somco of wealth a&d prosperity' 
to nations'^or money is the measure 
of tile values of property, as the yard^ 
stick is tho measure of doth. Labotf 
is the poor man's property. When 
money is six per cent, the yardstick 
Is threo filet long ; When it is twelve 
per cent., &e yardstick' is six feet 
long, and when it is eighteen per cent., 
it is nine feet in length. To so regu- 
late "otir fbceign commerce that mouey 
is worih eighctsen per etnt., is to com^ 
pd the poor mali to sdl his labor by a 
yardstick nipe feet in length, and to 
purchase the rich man's money by a 
yardstick one foot in length. X entreat 
you to miite with me in the effort te 
bring the publib attention, aikl espc< 
•cially the stttention of' the President 
and of Oongreas, to such, an adjust^ 
ment of the measure of values that 
the poor and ri^ may a^ have one 
standard yardstick of three feet is 
length. 

Duff Green. 
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THE failure of fbe Chatl^fon Gon- 
yention to nomiziate. a candidate for 
tbe Presidency-^ the noaunation of 
Meaars. Douglas, Bceckinndg«i» aad 
Bell at Battimore, aad of ]fr. UusqIm 
at GhicagOy verified laj ipent appre* 
heiiBioiia 

I had been teqttested by the^ Ree^ 
dent of Mexico to make, an arrange- 
ment with our government, by which, 
iiiiatead of Bending apecie to Mexico to 
pay the balance on the liiexican iur 
dennity, our gpyeonM^dnt abouiUl m* 
capi the UHa at esdiange.of tkai gon^ 
ecoment, payable ia, New Yoik fbr Urn ^ 
amount. Ab tlie aira^gement w^uM 
have saved to^ eacfc government sev^ 
eral hundred Ihousand dollars, it was 
approved by General Taylor and Mr, 
Qayton, then Secretary of State, and 
the billa of <excbang» were f(pjrwarded 
t(^ the Meijgan, miaiater in; Wa^hiag^ 
t^ m aiHXwdawtt iritbr tile e«nagO(> 
mentibwiaBde* Thedwthof Cteiienil 
Tayler made Mr. Fillmore Praaident, 
and Mr. Webster Secretary of State ; 
and, for reasons which I was at no 
loss to comprehend, Mr, Webster dis- 
avowed the act of his predeoeaapr, and. 
g^ve the contract for the payment of 
the indemnity to the Messrs. Baring 
atid their associates. I appealed to 
Congress, when, for the first time, I 
adcertained the powerful organhsation 
of the Washington lobby. Conversing 
with a gentleman who had been very 
si)ccessful in meaaures before Gon- 
e^SB, he told me that I could not ob- 
tain the sanction of Gongress unless 



I paid the lobby. I asked, " Who are 
the lobbyr Bm gwe m9 d Ktt oon- 
tainfng noaies of mtm ot 1^ devks in 
the departments, and of tfie committees 
of'bolii Houses of Congress. I was 
told thajt they were an organized body,, 
combi^d with memberft of Congress, 
who» undec their inauenfi<> voted for or 
agaiaat peaawpoBi or fo or against 
cMiae, as asfani^ ^>y ikUk eombina* 
tion< of iiteifonslUa^ petfsdoo^ whos» 
b«nineBa il wa^to^Mppeitorto oppose 
measm^es^ of' dafms pending before 
Congress, and tbat they combined to 
defeat measures and claims on which 
the paitiea interested ttouU net pay 
them aatipiilAted Mp^^v pereemta^ fbr 
their fmSmmm ; 9mA united in soppwrt 
of laaasutf* «nd doiaii /apna whieh 
the partfcs i att fei^ a J #oiiid ^xmio 
fwy fep tkeii^ seif^ees; I refused to 
employ them— 4iney combined' against 
me — iJie proposition of Mexico was 
defeated, greatly to the. load of our 
own government as well aa of Mexieo. 

A few day^nfter ths^ npmiaatipa of 
Mr. Douglaoi I mm goimff finoai. Waeib- 
logton to Philadelpbia, a leading West- 
em partisan of Iifr. pouglaa, took a 
seat by me, and said : ** CFreen, you are 
a great fool.'^ I replfed,- "'TOot may be 
true, but it im not vtstypolitsiiiir you to 
say so — ^whjFdoyouaayaar "Ton,? 
si^ kp, " are wiastiag yoor time and 
enmgses, and ifr.snppoct of Southern 
raikottdb-^Mwlijr dottft yan Unite witk 
us in Ite^ CeftHat Faatfo?i Tkaea is 
money enough in tliat ifer n» alt.^ 

I afterwards read the repoft of the 
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committee^ and the "BUI to secure 
contracts and make provision for the 
more speedy transportatios, hj rail- 
road, of mails, troops, munitions of 
war, military and naval stores, be- 
tween the Atlantic States and those of 
the Pacific, and for other purposes,'^ 
and found that the bill provides that, 

" There be^ «tid bcreby is, gfwxted to 
Willioia H. Swift, SsmimI T. Dana, and John 
Bertram, of MasaaehuMtts ; Moses H, Grin^ 
nell, Benjaoiun Cbaaiberlaio, Hamilton Fish, 
Jqhn A. Dix, Daniel G. Eaton, Azariah ]^dy, 
Joseph Harrison, George W. Oass, Anl^ony 
B. Woflford, Joseph H. Scranton^ Morton 
McMichael, of P^nnsylTania; Edmund Pen- 
dleton, of Virginia'; Benjamin H. Latrobe, 
Ross Winaos, and Thomss CNvan) of Maxy«> 
land ; Henyy D. Nawoomb, of Kentucky; Wil> 
liam Case, & 8. llToimaedien, and Hemy B. 
Curtis, of Ohio ; Thovas A. Morns, Jeaa^ 
L. Williams, and David C. Branhan). of Indi- 
ana; Joshua Cobb, of Tennessee; R 0. 
Grosvener and WiHiam J. Wells, of Michi- 
gan; John Wentwdrth, A. B. Judd, John 
Moore, and Gharks G. Hammond, of Illinois ; 
John How, Jasaes H. Lneas, Wifikm Gilpin, 
and WiUaid F. fiaII,of Misso«rl| duarles 
Mason, lAcins H. Ijsigwortliji Hvgh T. 
Eeid, and Hi^yt Shei»iB, of Iowa ; tenuel 
J. Henslej, T. D. Judah,aQd Louis McLane, 
of Califomia ; Hennau C. Leonard and J. C. 
Ainsworth, of Oregon, and to such persons 
as a majority of such grantees shall admit 
aslheir associates, every alternate section 
of land within one mile of such railroad 
line as su^ peiMiB tasf adopt'* ' 

Having read this list of names and 
the bill, I turned to the report of the 
committee, a&d found that they gave as 

**TBM PLAN or Eiiootioir. 

** Tour committee have found the greatest 
diversity of opinion as to fhe mode ff ao- 
complisliing the object, and for yean the 
inventive genius of men has bom dixoctsd 
to scheoses for odDstructlng a Paoific rail* 
road. It is generally oonceded tbatgovem- 
ment ipust, in some way, encourage the 
work, to induce private capital to take hold 



of it After much consideration, your com* 
mittee have adopted the plan of advancing 
government thir^-year bonds, bearing five 
per cent Interest, in payment for telegraph 
and transportation service, which is to be 
executed during the progress, and after the 
eompletion of the work. To secure the 
government they are to be advanced only 
as sections of fifty miles are Qpmpleted, be- 
ginning at each end with what is supposed 
to be only enough to aid capital ; the amount 
per mile is to intrease as the work proceeds 
from both ends towards the centre of this 
line, where Ibe expense will be greatest 
As a further seonrily, these advanoes are to 
be a first mortgage lien on the road and 
equipment; so the eSoct is aa advance of 
government credit for thirty years on what 
would seem to be ample security. We have 
stated the annual service now required by 
the government (which could and would 
be far better performed by a railroad), al 
five millioDS of anny and navy transports, 
and one and a half aoiHSbns of postal ser- 
vice, which, together, amount to six and a 
half millions. It is proposed to advance, 
as the work progresses, sixty millions in 
bonds, which may be increased by accruing 
interest over service, as the work proceeds, 
to seventy millions; the annual interest 
would then be three millions five hundred 
thousand dollars. The annual service, as 
above stated, six miflioBs five hundred 
thousand dollars ; so tliio anmud servioo 
would exceed the annual interest, three 
millions of dollars. 

** This last. sum would remain with the 
government as a sinking fund sufficient to 
extinguish the bonds in less than twenty- 
four years, and, therefore, before the bonds 
wUl become due.'' 

I saw that here was an openlj avowed 
purpose, under pretence of a contract 
for carrying the mails, &c.^ to divide 
among the persons Aamed^ and to " sucli 
persons as a m^'ority of such grantees 
might admit as their associates,'^ 
seventy millions of dollars, with an 
annuity of six millions five hundred 
thousand dollars, openly and shame- 
lessly advertising the fact that the 
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proposed contrAOt would pay the iate^ 
rest on the seveDty miUloius of doilsrs 
and giye a flur{4a» of thtee miUkms. 
I saw that as an aaft^iy of one dollar 
at six per cent, will, in thirty-tpsro 
years give ninety dollars and eighty- 
eight cents, the purpose waa to dis- 
tribute among the associates tn^o hun- 
dred and seventy-two. millions^ six 
hundred and forty tl^usand dollars/ 
and that it was a solemn and melan* 
(^oly truth, that tii^re was money 
enough in the Central Pacific Railroad 
bill as presented by Mr. Curtis, for all 
the associates. I was startied at the 
corruption, and not surprised at For* 
ney's assurance that if they could not 
dect Mr, Douglas there would be a 
bargain to elect Mr. Linc^dn. I was 
not surprised at the charge of corrup- 
tion made by Mn Dickinson as quoted 
in my letter to the people Of Pennsyl- 
vania and New Jersey, nor mm I now 
surprised at the efforts made to pre- 
vent the admissioa to their seats of 
members of Congress^ who» if admitted, 
would vote against like don»tioii8 of 
the people's money to the assooiates 
who bare two other bilW pending be* 
fore the radical Congress, wfaiob, ua> 
der pretence of building railroads to 
the Pacific, will, it passed, add so 
much more to the public debt, and en- 
able the '^ grantees'' to divide among 
themselves *' and such persons as a ma<^ 
jority of such grantees shall a^dlt as 
their associates," several hundred mit< 
lipiui more of '• public plunder/' 

Advised, as I was^by the events of 
the Crimean wai?, the repulse of the 
British fieet in their attack <m the 
Uussiau fort at the mouth of the 
Amoor river, and the movement of 
Bussiap agents in Japan and China, 
I was at no loss to understand the real 
motive for the encouragement given 
by the British government, to the con- 



stmettoa of the Grand Trunk Railroad 
of Caaada. I saw that although Yan- 
cenvei'a idand and Pnget's sound, had 
been the most remote part of .the habMh 
able ^be to Sngland, so long as the 
nfode d comnMnioation was by Ci^ 
Hom,« raiboad and telegraph frem 
Qoebec to the Pacifle would so enhance 
their value that instead of surrender- 
ing tiieir claims to the|r possessions 
on the Pacific for a sum sufficient to 
indemnify the Northwest Fur Company, 
the British government, who had ar- 
rested the progreiHi of Russia by the 
war in the Oriniea, would not only fa- 
YW the cosstrtction of the Central Pa- 
cific Railroad, in connection with the 
Qrand Trunk Railhxad of Canada, by 
encouraging an advance of the funds 
required to build it, but would, if it 
were necessary, advance the sum re- 
quisite from their own pubiio treasury. 
I saw, that the shrewd men who were 
interested in competittg Unes in New 
BnglMijd, New York, Ohio, Indiana, Il- 
linois^ and Iowa, were deeply interest- 
ed in preventing the control of the 
Pacific road from passing into the 
hands of men who would be interested . 
in making the Grand Trunk Railroad 
of Canada, the Oraih) Tbunx of the 
Pacific EKiI«>ad^ and I believed that 
with them the eleotkn of members, of 
Congress end a Presideztt who woidd 
favor their pka o& buiUing that road, 
was much move important than the 
election of the oandidate whom they 
had aided to p^t in domination. With 
them, the question was not who oi]^ht 
to be elected Presidtet, but whose 
eleotien wiH enable the association to 
get the funds from the treasury of the 
United Stales to build the Pacific 
Railroad, and- give to them not only 
the use of the seventy millions of dol- 
lars, and the annuity of six and a half 
millions of dollars, but give the con- 
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tt€i of the travel mod tnuMportnlioii 
of the Padfia BaflroMl, and thai by 
(XMitrol enable then ti>/tiESUifisr 00 
vouch oi that tmreL and traoaportation 
aamay be tfaiafeaUe to the rail* 
loacb in Trindt Ihey w&n iatenated, 
instead of penntting it to go Bait, o^er 
the Grand Trunk Batlroad of Canada, 
xilifce intereited tn the eonfetmotion of 
the Pacific Ba^boad, the Oanadian and 
American railroad eompaniea were 
oompetitors fbr the control of the 
requisite fand% for npen that control 
would depettd eontiagent profited of 
equal or greater rzinm, gieat aa wan 
the bonoa aeked of the Anerican Con- 
giesa. With tiiia view of the parpo- 
ses and motlvea <^ those who had 
nominated Mr. Donglas^ i appealed to 
my friend Oot. Fitapatiick, and nrgpd 
hhn to refuse to aemie aa their tsaadi^ 
date for Yiee^^eeident^ and eMrted 
my inflnenoe to mdnoe the flrienda of 
Breekenridge aadBeU toiniiite «pon 
eUber^ aad thns ppnreat the eleetioB 
ot Linoola With tbia wie^ I wrote 
the fdUowiag appeal to the people <»f 
Peitnsyhnma and New Jeraey : 

TO THB PXOPLX OF FBlTNavaLTjUrU iSnO KEV 



d»d,. linoofai, Hvaaaeti Hi<^hmaa) and 
oiihec9» urge tii^ eleciidni of the aaH- 
slhfVTy candidaiie kit the F^eatdonef 
is, that tiieie ie a coiilet bet^reen 
whatt tiiey teio^ abnie la&or' and free 
labor. The7t<fteief(Q«e^i99iet,tliatlftie 
measures and poHey^ and the pcmer 
aad inflimnceyOf the federal govern^ 
nenti Aall be eoaerted to^ confine ela- 
vstjr within the ealelfaig slairalielding 
ataias ; Aat by S0 ce^finteg it ii nM^ 
" die oHt;^ The pretence^ Ibr tiris war 
npon the Sonthis, thaifhe Declaration 
of Independence aaaerta that '^ all men 
are bom free and equal,'' and that in- 



aauaoh as negroes are men, there^ 
fbra they showid be>iw / 

Xh^ astiisM that sneh was the por^ 
pose of the Oongreee of 111%, aiid mge, 
aaa d«ty, a pei^ei^rance in ttiat sys^ 
tem of laeasiifes Which wSl make tha 
staves free men. Does any one pretend 
that Mr. Unooli» would have been 
thought of as a cimdidate fbr the 
Fkeaidency had he not been the oppc* 
nent of Judge^Diaiiglae in 1658, and had 
he not then urged, ae a matter of ne* 
osae iiy , the emaneipatiofi of Southern 
efav es ' . h a d he not urged that all the 
States most becovneyVee f Let u», for- 
a aoQMnt, reason together. Is it true, 
in prinoi{4e or In fact, that all men are 
horn f fee and equal f As a fact, we 
know that It is not true ; for, so far as 
their birth determines their sfe^tcs, 
many men ate bem slates. Nor is^it 
t«f|0 that Ihey are born' equal, for we> 
ail know that some are born poor asid- 
BCinf aiie bom lich-Hiome are bom ta 
live in a rOpulAie, and some are bom' 
t<> Uve ifrc^despetism-Hsome are bom 
to p O Bs os ^tbe blessings of ]>mne rev^ 
elation under the infloence of the Gos** 
pel, and seme are bom in heathen 
laa^s and neref heard of a Saviour^ 



some are bora with a white skin, and 
Hie .pretence ion whi& Messrs^ Sew-j some ai^ bom wfth a blae^k^ It is n^ 

tme, 11ieB6A)ie^ that tM men are bom 
y*w?, ner are they bom ejuol. What, 
tlmn, tiMiy arie is the meaning of the 
]>iclaration of Independence f We 
answer tha<r we must took to the inter> 
pretation given to their own declara* 
tkm by the men who made it. tliey 
tell uB, in tile wotde quoted by Mr, 
Jeffsrson, that the negro-slareEf were 
not intended to be placed on an equal- 
ity with the white man-^that they 
were considered and held to be, and 



were taxed as prcperti/. Mr; Lincohr 
himself is compelled to admit that they 
are held as property, uid so does Mr/ 
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Stunner, and so does Mr. Hickman. 
The qnestion, even with them, is not 
whether slaves are property ; they 
admit, all of them, that they are prop- 
erty, and were and ever have been 
held to be property in the states, 
recognizing them to be property. Mr. 
Sumner, in a single lucid moment, ex- 
claims that he has no more to do with 
slavery in Charleston than he has to 
do with the slaves in Constantinople, 
and says further, that if the So.uth will 
surrender to Mr. Lincoln, and to him, 
and to their associates, the control of 
the power and patronage of the federal 
government, he will not disturb their 
right of property in slaves. Let us 
calmly, as men, as Christians, as patri- 
ots, and as statesmen, consider the 
issues involved. 

I appeal to you as men, and as Chris- 
tians, is it not a fact that there is a 
distinction so marked between the 
negro, and the white man that it can- 
not be effaced 7 Is not the difference 
such as to prevent an equaliJty between 
the two races ? Is the negro the equal 
of the white man ? If he is not, who 
made the negro ? Why was he made 
to be inferior to the white man? 
Can any one find, in all tijie scope 
of creation, anything which was 
not rightly jand fitly made? and 
were not all things that were made 
suited to the purpose for which they 
were made? Who among all the 
men that live can know what was the 
purpose of God, when he made the 
negro ? How can we comprehend his 
purpose ? Is it not by an inquiry into 
the uses to which he has assigned his 
creatures? Why were not oui: rail- 
roads — our steamboats — our fine 
hpuses — our cities — our clothes, and 
our food, ready made for use ? Why 
was man made subject to sickness, 
pain, hunger, thirst, labor, and death ? 
15 



Why is it that man was permitted to 
know good and evil, and forbidden 
to "put forth his hand, and take also 
of the free of life and live forever? 
Are not these things hidden in the in- 
scrutable will of the Creator ? Where- 
fore, then, do these men in their pride 
arrogate to themselves to condemn the 
owners of slaves ? Wherefore do they 
assume that slavery is sinful — a 
wrong ? Who made them to judge ? 
By what right do they assume that 
slavery "must die"? — ^that **aU the 
states must he slave or ad fre^ f 

I treat this subject in this wise, be- 
cause I know that many persons in 
the North have been trained from in- 
fancy to believe that slavery is sin- 
ful — that it is an evil, and that it is 
part of a good Christian to wish that 
the slave may be free ; and because 
this sentiment has eiilisted the sym- 
pathies of many pious and good per- 
sons, so that designing demagogues 
seek to make that sentiment & means 
of creating a sectional political party, 
of such strength as to enable them, by 
its use', to usurp the powers and patron- 
age of the government. Is ^t not a 
strange feature of this delusion that the 
men, who insist that they themselves, 
are no better than the glaves (for they 
say all men are bom free and equal, 
and therefore these slaves being their 
equals should be free, because they 
are equals). I say, is it not strange 
that such men should insist that we, the 
masters of these slaves, are so much 
degraded by being masters, that we 
are unfit to participate, as their equals, 
in the administration of government ? 
We ask no more than to be treated aa 
equals. 

I wigh to satisfy all, every one, that 
these men deceive themselves — ^they 
do not believe what they assert — ^they 
do not believe that the negro is their 
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equal-— they know that they are not 
our superiors — ^lio, in no sense by which 
the properties or qualities of men are 
estimated — >nfl yet they would de- 
grade the white master below the black 
slave, because by assuming to sink 
themselves to the level of our slaves, 
they hope to control and govern us. 

Were the men who.made the Declara- 
tion of Independence black or white ? 
Were they slaves or were they free 
men? Was the Constitution a com- 
pact between free and independent 
states, made by free men— or was it 
a compact between slaves? Who 
were the parties to the Peclaration (rf 
Independence 7 Who were the parlies 
to the Constitution? Can any one be- 
lieve that the Southern states will con- 
sent to remain in the Union, if the 
legality of their right of property in 
slaves is to be made the question on 
which they are to remain in a govepi- 
ment, the Bol^ purpose of which is 
avowedly to be the promotion of the 
sectional interests <^ the abolitionists 
of the North ? 

So much as to the prmciples and 
purposes of the anti-slavery party. 
Let us turn for a moment to the pur- 
poses and principles of the men who 
i(K)minated Judge Douglas. It is 
known that th^ delegation from New 
York at Charleston and Baltimore 
nominated Mr. Douglas. Now hear 
what the Hon. Duiiel S. Dickinson 
said c^ that delegation in^a speech 
made at the Copper Institute on the 
18th July. He said ; 

<< Bat the prayer is over, and a band of 
conspirators took possession of the assem- 
bli^e, and, instead of a national conven- 
tion, a great huckstering bazaar is erected 
— a political trades sales is opened-^man- 
agement inaugurates her slimy and repul- 
sive court, and the office of chief magistrate 
of this mighty republic is put up like the 



bosrd of a pabUo pauper, mA the lowest 
bidder. Its proceedkies bear evidence of 
deliberate and long-cherished design, of a 
oombinafion and coasplracy to tie up minor- 
ities against them, and leave those tcee who 
were for them, and thus attain, by fraud 
or force, a particular result, regardless of 
the popular sentiment or of consequences 
whidi might Ibllow. The ruliAg Miction 
had snnfifed up the scent of four hundsed 
miUicAs of spoil^ and for them the admin- 
istration of Douglas was expected to rain 
milk and honey, snow-powdered sugar, and 
hail Moffat's vegetable life pills." 

Mr. Dickinson then describes the 
proeeedings at Charleston and Balti- 
more, resulting in the nomination of 
Douglas, and says : 

^ A deciai<» se abh^reut to erery pnsb- 
ciple of common faimess-*--6o rejdete with 
outrage and usurpation,, divided, dismem- 
bered, and broke up the convention, as it 
should have done, and as every sensible 
man saw that it would do ; and I commend 
with my whole heart the spirit of the 
p^esideiiti General Cushing, who refused 
longer to preside over the tyrannous oabal, 
and of the delegations who, under the same 
president, reorganized and placed iu nom* 
ination ^essrs. Breckinridge and Lane. 
The remaiBing faction, mdde vp chiefly of 
delegates from repuUican states, whose dele^ 
gations were the authors of^ the great 
vrrong, d/tftiped of their head and without a 
democratic body, proceeded to nominate Mr. 
Douglas and ^it^trick, and as we were 
informed, amidst tremendous enthusiasm^ 
Vermont, and other New Ejigland sfcates, 
and the whole N<^hwest were pledged to 
Mr* Douglas, s^ect, of coarse, to a slight 
incumbrance, hdd by one AbraJiam LiTicoln,* 

Proceeding to speak of the disrup- 
tion of the couTention, Mr. Dickinson 
says 1 

« The authors of this outrage, whom we 
should hold accountable, and who are 
justly accountable with it, were the ruling 
majority of the New York delegation. 
......... Creatures who hang fester* 
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ing upoTi the lobbies of state and federal 
legislation to purohase chartered priyilege 
and immunity by corrupt appliances; who 
thrive in its foetid atmoetph^e, and swell 
to obese proportions; like Tultures npon 
ofial ', office brokers, who crawl and cringe 
around the footsteps of power, and by false 
pretences procure themselves, or vile tools, 
places of official trust and emolument, that 
they may pack and control caucuses and 
conventions at the expense of the people 
they defraud and betray, while honest men 
are engaged in their industi:ial avocations 
to earn their bread. Oh, how has the once 
noble spirit of the democracy fled from sudi 
contaminating approaches ? Bome, whose 
proud banner once waved triumphant over 
a conquered world, degenerated in the pur- 
suit of sensual delights, into a band of 
fiddlers and dancers, and the democratic 
party of New York, founded in the spirit 
of Jefferson, and emulating for many years 
the noble efforts of a Jackson and a Tomp* 
kins, has, in the hands of political gam- 
blers, been degraded by practices whieh 
\iroald dishonor the resorts of a Peter 
Funk in cast-off clothing; cheating the 
sentiment of the people of the state and 
nation; cheating a great' and confiding 
party, whose principles they put oA as a 
disguise, for the purpose of enabling them 
to cheat; cheating the convention which 
admitted them to seats; cheating the dele- 
gations who trusted them ; cheating every- 
body and everything with which they 
oame into contact except Mr. Dougks, 
their nominee/' 

Such is the character of the men 
and of the proceedings which placed 
Mr. Douglas in nomination, as given 
by Mr. Dickinson, whoise character 
and standing afe knotvn to the people 
of the United States. What the pur- 
pose of the pai*ty, y^ho sustain the 
domination thus made, is, appears in 
the following extract from an address 
published by Messrs. Miles Taylor, 
Geo. E. Pugh, and Albert Rust, and 
dfcted "Democratic National ExBCu-ftvE 
CoMMifTBE Boohs, Washingtok Citr, 
July 18, 1860." They say : 



^It remains for us to ad^ as the senti- 
ment of the Democratic National Commit- 
tee, and as the universal sentiment of the 
supporters of Douglas and Johnson, that 

NO COMPROMISE WHATEVER IS ADMISSIBLE. 

We desire to ascertain the- strength of the 
national democracy in every state. North and 

SouUhf AND WE INTEN0 TO ASCERTAIN IT. 

We have made no proposition for a joint 
electoral ticket in any state, and earnestly 
exhort you to reject such propositions in- 
dignantly whenever and wherever made. 
If we have any friends in any state, let 
those friends call a* state convention at 
once, and nominate a f\ill electoral ticket, 
pledged to the exclusive support of Douglas 
and Johnson. We can agree to - nothing 
else, because to acknowledge the right of a 
Actions minority to dictate their own terms 
of co-operation — suffer them to violate the 
solemn professions of the democratic party, 
and trample under foot our democratic 
iisages— would be to disband the national 
organization at once. Do not fail, there- 
fore, to act immediately; assemble your- 
selves everywhere, by states, by counties, 
and neighborhoods ; take no counsel, listen 
to no su^estion from those who have 
shamefully deserted the national democ- 
racy. Every vote for Breckenridge and 
Lane, is a vote, indirectly at least, for Lin- 
coln and Hamlin ; a vote for inaugurating 
an ' irrepressible conflict' between the North 
and the South, and, therefore, a vote for the 
disunion of the states. Be not deceived 
by plausible assertions of your enemies. 
Breckenridge and Lane have no strength, 
not the least, in any of the Northern states. 
They will not receive one electoral vote in 
the North, and except perhaps in three or 
four Northern states, will not have even an 
electoral ticket. 

«0n the other hand if the S6uthem 
democracy should now desert the democ- 
racy of the North, it would be an end of 
the alli^ce between them. What remainis 
then to tiie South if we would maintain 
the Constitution, the Union, and the integ- 
rity and usages of the Democratic party, 
but the cordial support and consequent 
election of Douglasr and Johnson ?" 

We add one other extract from the 
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Washing^n correspondent of the Phil- 
adelphia (Forney's) Press, admitted to 
be a special organ of Mr. Douglas. 
Hear him. He says : 

'< In that event in case none of the can- 
didates receive a majority of the electoral 
Tote, neither the friends of DOUGLAS, nor 
those of Bell and LINCOLN will be foolish 
enough to let the election go to the Honse. 
If they permit that the above scheme of 
the seceders will be carried out to the 
letter. It would be death to every one of 
them. Bell, if there are two democratic 
tickets in the South, will receive a majority 
of the Southern states. An arrangeinent 
will he Tnade he/ore the electoral coUege meets ^ m 
accordance iDUh vhich BdVe electoral vote 
foiU wiUe eUher with Dotiglas or ioUh Liry- 
colnj provided that two will have received 
enough states to elect. Some suggest, 
perhapsj, in that event, Mr. Douglas as 
President, and Mr. Everett as Vice-Presi- 
dent. The offices could easily he divided. 
The Union men taking (he South, and the other 
party the North, The electors would then 
meet at the appointed time, and cast the 
vote for their respective states in harmony 
with the agreement entered into, thus 
throwing the seceders out of office, and 
sending them, even in their own states, up 
Salt river."— [&e PhUa. Press, July 18, 
I860.] 

Here we have the declaration of 
Mr. Lincoln, that all the states must 

BECOME- FREE, " OR ELSE THET MUST BE- 
COME SLAVE." 

Upon this issue Gov. Richardson 
tells us that there is no alternative 
but a war after the manner of John 
.Brown, or purchase. He tells us that 
no one believes that slavery will be 
carried into New Jersey or into the 
territories, and that, therefore, there 
is no alternative between a war upon 
the south, or a mortgage of the white 
man, that the proceeds may emanci- 
pate the Mac*/ and yet with this ex- 
hibit we are told by Mr. Forney's 
Press that there is to be an under- 



standing that, in case there is cause 
to fear that Mr. Breckenridge will be 
returned to the House as one of the 
three highest candidates, then "BelPs 
electoral vote will unite either with 
Douglas, or with Lincoln, provided 
that two will have received states 
enough to elect," and that " some will 
suggest, perhaps, in that event, Mr: 
Douglas as President, and Mr. Everett 
as Vice-President," adding, as matters 
of course, that " Th/e offices could easily 
be divided, ike Union m£n taking the 
South, and the other party the North " /// 
Now, is it not strange that, opposed 
as Mr. Douglas and his leading friends 
say they are to Mr, Lincoln's anti-sla- 
very platform, one of the leading pa- 
pers, in his interest, shall, at this early 
day, openly avow a purpose to unite 
with Mr. Lincoln to defeat the election 
of Breckenridge upon an agreed plan 
of a " division" of the oflSces ? What 
position is Mr. Lincoln to take in the 
new firm? Is he to be Secretary of 
State and heir apparent ? Such a sug- 
gestion is preposterous. It is pos- 
sible that some few of the partisans of 
Mr. Douglas, and even Mr. Douglas 
himself, may prefer Lincoln to Breck- 
enridge, but Mr. Bell and his friends 
never. Mr. Bell is not, and none of 
his friends can be, a party to such an 
arrangement. His nomination was 
made in good faith, as an earnest by 
the very respectable body who met at 
Baltimore, that there is a strong and 
influential body at the North, who, not 
only disavow and utterly condemn Mr. 
Lincoln's warfare on the South, but as 
a pledge that their influence will be 
exerted to quiet the apprehensions and 
to protect the rights of the South. 
Mr. Bell was selected because he was 
an eminent Southern statesman, able 
and fearless in the discharge of bis 
duty, whom no threats could intimi- 
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date, and no ofiBce could purchase. 
To suppose that he or his friends will 
unite in an arrangement with Mr. 
Lincoln and his friends to make Mr. 
Douglas President, under an agreed 
division of the oflSces, argues an utter 
ignorance of his character, and of the 
character and purpose of the gallant 
Southerners, who will rally, in support 
of the Union and the Constitution, 
/around his name as their candidate. 
Nor do I believe that Mr. Lincoln and 
his friends ^ill be a party to such a 
union. They will, no doubt, willingly 
accept of such aid as Mr. Douglas and 
his friends can give them to elect Mr 
Lincoln. They may even promise to 
take Mr. Douglas as their candidate 
in 1864, t/^ /le vntl get on their platform ; 
" but they will not go for Mr. Douglas 
now, for, if what Mr. Dickinson says of 
the New York delegates be true, or 
even approaching the truth, Mr. Lin- 
coln and his backers would not accept 
their guarantee that there would be a 
fair division of the oflBices.'' 

But out of the fullnesd of the heart 
the mouth speaketh. This proposition 
for a union with Lincoln, to defeat the 
election of Breckenridge, may be the 
shadow of events to come, Mr. Doug- 
las and his friends denounce Lincoln 
as a disunionist. It is admitted that 
if the friends of Douglas, Breckenridge, 
and Bell, in New York, Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey, have each a separate 
ticket, the vote of these states will be 
given to Lincoln, although it is known 
that, as between hiih and either of his 
opponents, he would be defeated. To 
refuse to unite upon a single ticket, 
therefore, is to giv:e the votes of these 
states to Lincoln against the known 
will of the people. Under these cir- 
cumstances, the friends of Mr. Breck- 
enridge and of Mr. Bell are willing to 
unite on a single ticket, but Mr. Doug- 



las and his friends refuse to unite in 
this arrangement, and have selected 
Southern men, representing slavehold- 
ing states, to issue their "mandate for- 
bidding it, and wherefore ? It is, they 
say, because Mr. Douglas is the nom- 
inee of the regular " organization 1 1 '^ 
Do they wish to kill the ^' organization" f 
Of what use will the organization be 
if Mr. Lincoln is elected ? They wish, 
they say, to ascertain the strength of 
their party in all the states, and intend , 
to ascertain it, for what purpose? They 
cannot believe that they can elect Mr. 
Douglas. They may believe that they 
can elect Mr. Lincoln. Why should 
they prefer Mr. Lincoln to Mr. Breck- 
enridge, or Mr. Bell? To refuse to 
imite on a single ticket is to vote 
against Mr. Bell as well as against Mr, 
Breckenridge 1 Have the Sovtkern 
partisans of Mr. Douglas agreed to 
divide the oflSces with the Northern 
partisans of Mr. Lincoln ? and is this 
proclamation of this Southern branch 
of Mr. Douglas's Committee, a perform- 
ance of their part of the arrangement, 
by which Mr. Lincoln is to be elected, 
that he may make them the recipients 
of the Southern offices? But this 
proclamation claims that they are the 
true " organization 1 1" 

THE ELECTION OF MB. LINCOLN. 

The reader who has carefully read 
the preceding pages must have been 
impressed with the fact, that from the 
date of my conversation with Daniel 
P. Cook, at Washington city, in 1817, 
when he disclosed to me, the purpose, 
originating with John Q. Adams, of or- 
ganizing a Northern party, on the^ basis 
of opposition to slavery, as a means 
of obtaining the political control of 
the government of the United States, 
my mind was deeply impressed with 
the apprehension that the organization 
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of a sectional party for the avowed 
purpose of emancipating Southern 
slaves, in violation, of the recognised 
constitutional rights of the Southern 
slave-owners, must neoessarily create 
a counteracting^ Southern political 
organization, in defence and for the 
protection of the rights- and interests 
so assailed ; and that, although I was 
intimately connected by marriage with 
Mr. Adams, and at the time of his 
election occupied a position, social, 
personal, and political^ which would 
have secured the most cordial and 
efiScient support of Messrs. Adams and 
Clay and their "associaiea," if I had 
united with them when urged to do so, 
in the winter of 1824-25, by my nephew 
Mr. Cook, and my personal friend J. 
Scott of Missouri, who, in disregard of 
the known will of their constituents, 
were anxious to secure the aid of my 
pen and my press to sustain them 
before the people. 

I not only refused to unite with then 
in that conspiracy against '^ the Union 
and the Constitution,^ and devoted my 
energies and influence in support of 
the election of General Jackson, but 
when I saw that General Jackson, 
in violation of thesblemn pledges which 
he had himself given, and which I had 
again and again repeated in his behalf, 
had entered into the conspiracy, in- 
augurated by Martin Van Buren and 
William H. Crawford, to exert the 
whole influence of federal and party 
patronage, to elect Mr. Van Buren his 
successor,'*' I refused to unite with him 
in that conspiracy, and refused to take, 
his band in the presence of his Cabinet 
$md of the greater part of the mem- 
bers of Congress, althou^ I well 



* See the diaolosmes made by WiUiaiQ B. 
Lewis in his letters axul mexnoxanda given to 
Partem, and pnblislied in the last yoinme of 
his life of Jackson. 



knew that the consequence of my re- 
fusal would be to provoke his bitterest 
resentment, and the loss, not only of 
the printing of Congress, but of the 
patronage of the government, then 
worth to me more than fifty thousand 
dollars per annum. 

Why did I refuse to unite in the 
support of Mr. Van Buren ? 

I gave the reason to Gen. Jackson, 
I told him, that as soon as Mr. Van 
Buren became satisfied that by the 
combined influence of the public pa* 
tronage and the party organization, he 
could command the vote of the South, 
he would bid against Mr. Clay for the 
abolition vote of the North, and it was 
because I foresaw that the unscrupu- 
lous conspirators, who had combined 
to educate the people of the North in- 
to a belief that African slavery was a 
sin, which it was their duty to abol- 
ish, would not hesitate, to nxake war 
upon the Soutl^, if they found it neces<* 
say t9 wage war as a means of maize 
taining that political ascendency which 
is necessary to enable them to enrich 
themselves and their '^ associates" by 
jobs and contracts and the plunder of 
the public treasury. I saw that there 
was no hope of defeating that corrupt 
OMnbination, organised for the purpose 
of public plunder, but in the doctrine 
of ''state rights" in the right of a 
state to appeal from the decision of 
the federal government to a conven- 
tioin of the states, the supreme power, 
reserved by the constitution to the 
states, of amending the Constitution. 
We believed that tiie Constitution cre- 
ated a government of limited and well- 
defined powers, that the powers and 
rights reserved to me istates were not 
included in the powers granted to the 
federal government, and that as the 
reservations were against the federal 
government and the executive, legi»* 
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lative, and judicial, were each depart* 
ments of the* federal government, 
neither the executive, legislative, nor 
judiciary, noT all combined, were the 
proper arbiters to decide questions, in- 
volving the authority or powers under 
the Constitution, arising between a 
state and the federal government. 
We believed that all such questions, 
which necessarily must depend upon 
the proper construction (rf the. Consti- 
tution, should be referred to the tri- 
bunal, to- whom the exclusive control 
over the Constitution is given, viz. : 
To a convention of the states, or to the 
legislatures of the states acting on res- 
olutions passed by the requisite ma- 
jorities of both Houses of Congress. 
We did not believe that a state had 
the right to nullify an act which Con- 
gress had powe^, under the Constitu- 
tion, to pass ; but we did believe that 
the states, each in the exercise of its 
reserved powers, may deny the power 
of the federal government to enforce 
an act, whifeh, under the Constitution, 
Congress had no power, or are for- 
bidden to pass ; and we believed 
that in such case it is the duty 
of Congress to refer the question thus 
arising between the state and the 
federal government to the states, as 
suggested. If the states believe the 
power to pass the act in question has 
been conferred by the Constitution, the 
declaration, that the power has been 
given made by the requisite majority of 
states, would be a decision in support of 
the act. If the requisite majority believe 
that the power has not been, but ought 
to be, given to Congress, then the requi- 
site majority of states may confer the 
disputed power — and if they believe 
that the power has not been, and ought 
not to be given, then, for want of a 
requisite majority of states in support 
of the power. Congress ought not to 



attempt to enforoe an ^UTwoiMHiuiicmai 
act. The argument of nullification was 
met by the declaration, that a state 
had a right to secede, but that a st«tQ 
could not, at tibi^ same time, be in the 
Union and out of the TJAion, I .saw 
that nullification was a peaceful remedy 
in the Union, and that secession would 
necessarily brin^g waif or didvnion.* 

With this view of the issue involved, 
finding that the appeal to the people 
of Pennsylvania and New Jersey had 
failed to effect a union on the dclmo- 
cratic nominee, I wrote an appeal to 
the people of the South urging them 
to unite in support of itr. Bell as the 
compromise candidate, but I became 
satisfied that such a union could not 
be made, and I, therefore, did not pub* 
lish it, and reserved my influenoe to 
be exerted on Mr. Linodn in case of 
his election. 

IIR. GORWnr. 

When tJongress met in December, 
1860, Mr. Corwin of Ohio was made 
chairman of the eommitteo of thirty- 
three, to whom the question as between 
the North and the South was referred. 
Mr. Lincoln had married the sister of 
my nephew's wife. I had known him 
personally when he wad in Congress, 
and hoped that he could be induced to . 
exert his influenoe, so as to satisfacto- 
rily adjust pending issues. T called on 
Mr. Oorwin and requested him to unite 
with me in a letter to Mr. Lincoln. He 
refused to do so. I then wrote to a 
nephew livingin Springfleld,askinghim 
to ascertain^hether Mr. Lincoln could 
be induced to exert his influence to 
prevent the secession of the Southern 
states. I received a reply, saying that 



* See the dbetUHdon on nallifioation and 
seoesBJan in the U. S. Telegraph and tibie 
Biefamond Snqoiier and Qlbbe from 1833 to 
1836. 
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my letter had been submitted to Mr. 
Lincoln, and tiiat he would write to 
me in a few days. On the same day 
I was told that the committee of thir- 
teen of the Senate, to whom had been 
referred the same question, had met, 
and that Mr. Davis and Mr. Toombs of 
Georgia, on the part of the South, had 
declared that if the Northern members 
would, in good faith, accept Mr. Crit- 
tenden's proposition to extend the Mis- 
souri compromise line to the Pacific, 
as the adjustment of the slavery ques- 
tion, it would be also accepted in good 
faith by the South, and that this prop- 
osition had been rejected by the 
Northern members of ihat committee ; 
and believing that there was no hope 
of an adjustment without the active 
interposition of Mr. Lincoln, and hop- 
ing that I could, by a personal appeal, 
induce him to come to Washington 
for that purpose, I resolved to consult 
President Buchanan, and if he ap- 
proved, to go immediately to Spring- 
field. On my way to the White 
House, I met Mr. Corwin, who seemed 
much excited, and said, " We have re- 
solved to take Wade's speech in the 
Senate as our programme, and if the 
South secede, we will, with the con- 
seut of England, organize a strong 
government, including Canada, and 
the ptbar British American provinces, 
we will declare a protectorate over 
Me^co^ and make it a refuge for run- 
away negroes and free blacks, and 
will wage a war of extermination on 
the South, Xqu think that you will in- 
jure U9 by recession — you will give us 
^eu to fight our tattles." 

I replied, "I understand you." I 
/Called upon the President, who urged 
:me to go to Springfield, and author- 
ised me in his ni^e not only to urge 
upon Mr. Lincoln the necessity of his 
coming to Washington, but to assure 



him that he would be received with all 
the respect due to the President elect, 
and that he, Mr. Buchanan, would most 
cordially unite in the measures neces* 
sary to preserve the Union, I con- 
suited other influential persons,' who 
concurred in the necessity of Mr. Lin- 
coln's interposition. I went to Illi- 
nois. 1 saw Mr. Lincoln, and upon 
my return to Washington authorised 
the publication in the New York 
Herald, of the following letter : 

(IVvM Ae Nem Forft HmUd.) 

INTJEKVIBW OF DUFF OREEK WITH AfR.# 
LINCOLN ON THE CRISIS. 

Washington, Jan. 6, 1861. 
Since my dispatch of the 4 th, I have 
seen and conversed with Duff Green 
upon the subject of his visit to Spring- 
field. He speaks of Mr. Lincoln witii 
much respect, and believes that he 
sincerely wishes to administer the 
government in such manner as to 
satisfy the South ; that he will not 
favor emancipation in the District of 
Columbia, nor in the forts or dockyards 
in the Southern states, nor will he 
favor an interference with the trade in 
slaves between the Southern states ; 
but says, that, having resided so long 
in a nouHslaveholding state, Mr. Lin- 
coln has taken an active part in oppo- 
sing what he terms the extension of 
slavery into the territories, and believes 
that this constituted one of the chief 
issues in the late canvass, and is there- 
fore firmly and unequivocally resolved 
to make no concession on this point, un- 
less it be adjusted by an amendment 
to the Constitution. Mr. Lincoln, so 
far as his views are indicated by the 
journal supposed to be advised by 
him, believes that secession is rebel- 
lion, and is resolved to use force to 
suppress and punish it. 
In reply to the inquiry^of what will 
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satisfy the South, Mr. Green placed in 
his hands a copy of Mr. Crittenden's 
resolutions, and said that hevhad been 
told that, although Messrs. Davis, of 
Mississippi, and Toombs, of (Georgia, 
voted against these resolutions as be- 
ing unsatisfactory to them personally, 
they had both said in the Senate's 
committee, that if tendered by the 
other side in good faith, as a basis of 
adjustment, they would accept them 
for the South. 

Mr. Green endeavored to satisfy Mr. 
Lincoln that the movement in the South 
is not the result of any personal ob- 
jection to him, nor x>f a desire or a 
purpose to dissolve the Union ; but of 
an earnest belief of the necessity of 
additional constitutional guarantees 
for the protection of their rights in 
the Union. 

He said the South believes that the 
federal government is -a compact be- 
tween independent sovereign states, 
which, at the time of their acceptance 
of the Constitution, by refusing to 
create an umpire with authority to 
decide questions arising between tiiem 
and the conmion government, and re- 
serving the powers not delegated or 
inhibited to tiiem by the Constitution, 
had each reserved the right for itself 
to judge of infractions of the Consti- 
tution, and of the mode and measure 
of redress. That at the time of the 
adoption of the Constitution all the 
states held slaves. That the Consti- 
tution not only recognized the right of 
property in slaves, but authorized the 
continuance of the African slave-trade, 
and made an express provision for the 
surrender of fugitive slaves ; that no 
one at that time could have anticipated 
that the time would come when, having 
sold their slaves to ' the South, and 
received pay for them as property, en- 
titled to the protection of the federal 



government, the Northern states would 
organize a sectional majority, and 
attain the control of the federal gov- 
ernment, upon a pledge that th^ whole 
influence and patronage of that gov- 
ernment will be exerted in a continu- 
ous and persistent efifbrt to emancipate 
the slaves, who have so much increased 
in numbers and in value; that the 
Southern states cannot 'consent to re- 
main as members of a government 
irtiich is to be permanently under the 
control of a sectional majority, organ- 
ized as a political sectional party, on 
the bsusis of a warfare on the institu- 
tions of the South ; that the effect of 
remaining in such a Union will be the 
same ^s if they had been a conquered 
province ; that if they had been con- 
quered by the sword, and held subject 
to the despotic will of a sectional gov- 
enmient, that government could im- 
pose no heavier or more disgraceful 
burdens than can be imposed upon 
them by the same sectional govern- 
ment which, having conquered them 
through the ballot box, wields the 
sword to enforce their wOl, and com- 
pel them to pay the taxes, and to 
bear the burdens imposed under the 
forms of laws passed by the same in- 
flexible sectional Northern majority ; 
that such a condition of the govern- 
ment deprives the South of all that is 
valuable in government, and subjects 
them to the caprice of the worst pos- 
sible form of despotism ; that he had 
become satisfied that the members of 
Congress who had been elected as 
members of that sectional majority 
are using the pretence that they are 
opposed to the extension of slavery in 
the territories, as a means of preserv- 
ing their sectional organization, be- 
cause they see that if they relinquish 
that pretence, and permit the question 
of slavery in the territories to be ad- 
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juBtedf then the South will become a 
part of the Upited StateSi^ and haye 
ita due proportionate iniiieiioe in the 
gOTemment ; that it will then be a 
part of the whole, instead of being, aa 
as it is now and mnat forever icemain, a 
mere sectional nunoritgr, wfth ao rigbta, 
or powers, or jbfln^tce in the gorem- 
ment, except to bear bariheas and 
pay taxes, so long as opposition to 
slavery is made the text of political 
ascendent^. To tiie suggestioii that 
if the present agitation be qnieted 
by the extension of the Missonri 
compromise line to the Pacific, the 
question will be revived by an at- 
tempt to absorb Mexico, and to ex- 
tend the system of slavery into Mexico, 
Mr. Green iirged that since Gain ijlew 
his brother the great qnestion of 
society had been what part <rf the joint 
products of capital s«d labor shall go 
to capital and what to labor ; that 
this qnestion hud resolved its^ into 
two 9yBtel(UK<-wages labor and slave 
ldi>orj that Mr. Be ward bad admitted 
thia tmth, swd had endeavored to array 
the North and the wages, labor of the 
North against the South by assraming 
that there is W '^ irrefprefwAble conflict '' 
between the two systems ; ^vliereas 
the truth in, that tbe conflict is not be- 
tween the sydtems, but between tbe 
capital and labor which constitutes 
the sy&tem of wi^gea labor ; and urged 
that this tmth i^ I6r(nbly illustrated 
by the efBsct (^ wages labior in Dng^ 
land and Wales and of tfave lab<»: in 
tbe South ; that after the confiscatiim 
of tbe nunnerjes and mon^iateries 
which, under ihe Papal system, were 
charged with pfoviding for tihe poor, 
that duty was d^volved upon the 
parishes ; aiid tbe conflict between 
capital whieii gave employment and 
the wages labor o! Sngland and Wales 
was such (as i^ppears by oiSicial 



returns to Parliament) that in thirty- 
eight years, from 1313 to 1850 inclu- 
sive, file sum levied in England and 
Wales alone as poor rates was miore 
than one thousand three hundred and 
eighty-eight millions of dollars, £diow 
that tbe ^'irrepressible conflict'' betwe^jL 
the capital and wages labor of Eng- 
land and Wales had applied the lash of 
hunger and nakedness with such force 
as to reduce the wt^es so much below 
the point of subsistence that capital 
wa0 compelled to levy a tax as poor 
rates to the amount of more than one 
thousand three hundred and eighty- 
eight millions of, dollars to prevent 
their poor from starving ; whilst from 
the commencement of the system until 
now not €oe penny has been levied as 
poor rates to prevent the sufiering cf 
the Southern slaves. In England and 
Wales, when capital pays labor the 
sti$nilated wages, labor has no further 
clauns on capital short of the work- 
house and tiie poor^tttes. In tibe 
South, when the slave chiid is bom or 
the slave is purchased^ the law creates 
a contract betwecm the slaves and tbe 
master, and aa they are requked to 
labor, so he is required to provide for, 
to feed, clothe and protect them in 
infancy and old age, in sickneiBs and 
iin health; and tbe mastesr who fauls 
to discharge this duty is not only 
punishable under the Ib,wb, but would 
be put wider the ban of public opinion* 
He urged that the measles and policy 
of England are dictated by her comr 
mereial interests; that her manufac- 
tures were tbe soinroe of her wealth 
and prosperity ; that having a legislik 
tive control over parts of Africa and 
India, she exchanges her manufactures 
for a^ trc^ical products <^ Africa asd 
India, which products she sells to 
other European nations, having few or 
no tropical colox^e^, and thus coUecta 
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a tribute ia tbe shape of commQreial 
profits from those -who would other- 
wise be her competitors in the markets 
of the world. THiat snch being the 
interests of England, the inflnenoe of 
her pulpit, her press, her schools, her 
poets, her philosophers, and her states- 
men, was ebserted in furtherance of her 
policy, dictated by her necessities. As 
she had the legislative control over 
the commerce of parts of Africa a^^d 
India, and could regulate that com- 
merce so as to monopolize its profits, 
while having no control over the prod- 
ucts of slave labor in Cuba, Brazil 
and the United States, and therefore 
could not monopolize its profits, it be- 
came her interest to make a wax of 
public opinion against African slavery. 
New England is a servile cc^yist 
of Old England. Having transferred 
her slaves to the Southern states, 
it was a natural and easy prooess 
for John Q. %.dams to organize a 
seotional anti-slavery party in New 
Igkigland, which, originating in an ab- 
atittct idea that slavery ia cruel^ pn- 
jnst and sinful, although confined at 
first to a few fanatics* has progressed 
until it has become a powerfid politi- 
cal sentiment, which, availing itself 
of other exciting causes,, has become a 
majority, not of the whole, but of the 
](]^ortiiem States, and having thus 
placed the power of the government 
in the hands of a minority of the peo- 
ple, are resolved to enforce the abso- 
lute control of this minority by a civil 
war, under the pretence that they are 
a majority and th^efore authorized to 
enforce their party platform by the 
sword. To this he said the South will 
not submit She will not become a 
subject province, conquered by the. 
ballot-box^ She will not remain part 
of a government whidi is pledged to 
exert its power and influence to dis- 



parage and deprive her of the rigiits 
which it is tiia duty of that govern- 
ment to protect, ^ 

In reply and comment on the idea 
of the excellence of Northern civiliza- 
tion, and of the barbarism and sinful- 
ness of slavery as enforced by Northern 
schoolmen, philosophers, and partisan 
pressed and pulpits, Mr. Green urged 
that there is an inscrutable law regu- 
lating all created things, which pro- 
vides that wherever the stronger and 
the weaker are brought in conflict 
there is no alternative but war and 
extermination, or else subjection and 
protection. For in ihe beginning the 
earth broi:^t forth grass a^ herb 
yidding seed after his kind, and the 
tree yielding fruit, whose seed was 
in itself after its kind^ and God 
created great whales, and every living 
creature that moveth, which the waters 
brcmght forth abundantly after their 
kind, and every winged fowl after his 
kind ; and God made the earth after 
his kind, and cattle after their kind, 
and everything that CT^eppih on the 
earth aft^ his kind ; and God created 
mw in his own image, and gave him. 
donunion over the fish of ^ sea, and 
over Ae fowl of the air, and over 
evetj living thing tbdt moveth upon 
the earth ; male and feioale created he 
them ; mi he blesflied them, and said, 
" Be fruitful and multiply and replenish 
the earth, and subdue it.." Such was 
the original creation. By man's trans- 
gression " came sin and death, and all 
our woes ;" and hence, as all things 
were created after their kind,, the con- 
sequence of Bin is, that the stronger 
preys upon the weaker* and thus, when 
two races of men are brought in con- 
tact, there is no alternative but war 
and extermination, or subjection and 
protection. He referred to the fact 
that the aborigixxes in the North had 
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perished before the march of Mr. 
Seward's I^rthem civilization, while 
the effect of the protection given to the 
three hundred thousand African slaves 
by the Sonthem civilization, had been to 
increase their numbers in a few years 
to Bjore than four millions. As a more 
forcible illustration of this truth he 
referred to the fact that, instead of 
waging a war of ext.ermination, as did 
the Puritans of New England, the 
Jesuits carried with them into Spanish 
America the Boman system of subjec- 
tion and protection, and that the resultr 
ing consequence is, that instead of being 
exterminated by the remorseless prog- 
ress of #Northehi philanthropy, there 
are at this time seven millions of In- 
dians in M^ico— on a territory but 
little great# than two of the American 
states. To the idea that the South 
wish to acquire Mexico for the purpose 
of extending slavery into Mexico, Mr. 
Green replied, that the South cannot 
acquire Mexico without the consent of 
the North, which consent it is believed 
the North will not give, unless it be 
for the purpose — as avowed by Mr. 
Wade and others — of making war 
upon the present sytem of labor in 
Mexico, exterminating the Indians of 
Mexico as they have exterminated the 
Indians of New England. Mr. Green 
read an extract of a letter addressed 
by him to Lord John Russel in 1858, 
as follows : 

"There seems to be an impression in 
England, and especiaiUy among the creditors 
of Mexico, that the United States desire to 
annex Mexico, and some look £0 annexation 
as resulting in the payment of the Mexican 
debt The United States understand too 
well what would be the consequence of 
annexation to permit it, if all ^e world 
wished it We refused to keep Mexico 
when we had it. We paid for and kept 
part of her unoccupied territory; we do not 
want her people. They are unfitted for 



such a government as ours, and we would 
not assmne the responsibility of governing 
them if it were gratuitously tendered to us ; 
much less would we pay their debts and 
bring them into our Union to become a dis- 
turbing, if not a controlling, influence in 
our politics. We would not accept of 
Mexico upon condition that we shonld 
govern them ; much less will we pay liieh: 
debts upon the condition that they are to 
govern us." 

He urged that to force the system 
of free white labor into Mexico and 
the Southern states involves neces- 
sarily a war of races, to end in the 
extermination of four millions of slaves 
and seven millions of Mexicans. That, 
as to the extension of slavery in the 
territories, that is necessarily a ques- 
tion of population and of climate, and 
that the number of slaves and the in- 
fluence of slaveholders will not be 
increased by the extension of the line 
ind thi 
^ it is ] 

slave states, but the acknowledg- 
ment of their rights and the peaceable 
enjoyment of them that is required by 
the South ; that the question of slavery 
shall no longer be made a pretence for 
the organization of a sectional politi- 
cal party, and that without this con- 
cession it is impossible to maintain the 
Union. Prom the manner in which 
these suggestions were refceived by 
Mr. Lincoln, Mr. Green believes, al- 
though Mr. Lincoln did not say so, 
that he desires a satisfactory adjust- 
ment, and that, although he is opposed 
to the further extension of slavery 
and will not himself recommend any 
measure having that tendency, he will 
nevertheless not only acquiesce, but 
rejoice, if the Congress and the states 
will, by the adoption of Mr. Critten- 
den's resolutions, restore confidence 
and avert disunion. 
Mr. Green believes that the move- 



of thirty-six degrees and thirty min- 
utes to the Pacific ; that it is not more 
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ment in the South may yet be so modi- 
fied as to accomplish this, if the peo- 
ple and the legislatures in the North- 
ern states are earnest in their desire 
to preserve the Union, and instead of 
attempting coercion and intimidation, 
will recognize the fact that the whole 
South insist that the Constitution is a 
compact between sovereign states, 
which in case of secession are to be 
recognized and treated as such ; and 
that inasmuch as the concession asked 
by the South is indispensable to the 
maintenance of their rights within the 
Union, and therefore vital to them, 
whereas it will deprive no state of the 
North of any single right or impair 
in any wise a single interest, he does 
hope that there is yet sufficient intelli- 
gence and patriotism in the North, 
sufficient respect for the rights of the 
Southern states, and sufficient love of 
the Union on the basis of the original 
compact between the states, to induce 
the people of the North to prefer a 
{leaceable adjustment to civil war. 
The question of peace or war, of union 
or dis-union, rests with the people of 
the North. Mr. Green says that he 
has endeavored to discharge his duty, 
and despairing of any action by Mr. 
Lincoln, or by Congress, unless the 
people impel them by an immediate 
and forcible expression of their wishes, 
he declares that upon the people of 
the Northern states rests the respon- 
sibility. All that the South demands 
is their equal rights within the Union, or 
independence out of it. They will not 
consent to be a conquered province, 
whether that conquest be by the bal- 
lot-box or the sword. The leaders in 
Congress are clamorous for civil war. 
Mr. Green hopes and believes that the 
people prefer peace, and will therefore 
urge the adoption of the amend- 
ments to the Constitution, indis- 



pensable to the preservation of the 
Union." 

COMMSNT. 

The candid reader will see, in this 
statement of my interview with Mr. 
Lincoln, that my purpose was to arouse 
the people of the North to a sense of 
the necessity of giving the guarantee, 
in the shape of an amendment to the 
Constitution, which would protect the , 
rights and interests of the South in 
the Union, and thus prevent secession. 
Not content with this appeal to the 
North, I endeavored, with whatever 
influence I could exert, to arrest the 
secession movement, by urging upon 
the members of Congress from the 
Southern states that Mr. Lincoln was 
the representative of a minority even 
in the Northern states ; that there was 
a majority in both Houses of Congress 
opposed to the faction which he repre- 
sented ; and that as the majority of 
the people and of Congress were with 
the South, it would be most- unwise to 
abandon the government by withdraw- 
ing our Senators and Representatives 
from Congress. In the folly and de- 
lirium of the moment, a few political 
leaders, impelled by the just resent- 
ments of the Southern people, organ- 
ized the Southern Confederacy. My 
family and my sympathies were in the 
South. Deeply regretting the secession 
movement, and fearing the disasters 
which seemed to me inevitable unless 
we could induce the Northwest to unite 
with the South, I urged upon Mr. Davis 
the necessity of maintaining the control 
of the mouth of the Ohio, and of ten- 
dering to the Northwest a union with 
the South. I urged him to permit me 
to go to Washington and confer with 
Mr. Lincoln as to the terms of peace, 
so that I might, in a semi-offictal form, 
present an argument explanatory of a 
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plan of adjnsttnent which would be ao^ 
cepted by the Northwest, and tbns ter- 
minate the war. After some hesitation 
lie authorized me to write to Mr. Lin- 
coln, asking permission to visit Wash- 
ington. To that letter I received no 
reply. 

UR. UKCOLN's Fliiir OF BEOOKSTKUOnoK. 

I was in Richmond when it was 
occupied by the feder^ troops, and 
called upon Mr. Lincoln. He received 
me with great kindness. I said : '' t 
went to Springfield to urge you to 
exert your influence to prevent the 
war. I come now to ascertain upon 
what terms we can make peace.^ He 
replied : " If you desire peace, all 
that will be required of you is to ac- 
knowledge the authority of the United 
States. If you wish to keep your 
slaves, vote against the amendments 
to the Constitution. I cannot recall 
my proclamations. Whether they are 
binding or not will be a question for 
the courts.'' He said further, that he 
came to Washington resolved to carry 
out in good faith the pledges which he 
had given to me when I was in Spring- 
field ; that at his request his friends 
in Congress had, on the last night of 
the session, passed the resolution pro- 
posing an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion prohibiting Congress from any in- 
terference with the institution of slav- 
ery in the slaveholding states; and 
said that he did not commence the war, 
and was anxious for peace. 

This conversation took place in the 
presence of Judge Campbell, and it was 
in consequence of interviews which 
Judge Campbell and I and others then 
had with him that Mr. Lincoln autho- 
rized the commanding officer, then in 
charge of the federal army in Eich- 
mond, t6 invite the members of the 
Legislature to be convened, that by 



recognizing the authority of the federal 
government the relations between Vir- 
g^ia and the Northern states should 
be restored on the basis of the pledged 
which he had given through General 
Singleton, who had been some weeks 
in Richmond, authorized, as he said, by 
Mr. Lincoln to give assurances that all 
that he required was for the seceding 
states to acknowledge the authority 
of the United States. 

After the death of Mr. Lincoln, I ad- 
dressed to General Singleton a note 
to which the following is a reply : 

WAsmNGTOK City, D. C, . 
March 21, 1866. 

DxAB 6iB : I have received your note of 
the 19th, and as I am on the Qve of stoting 
for my home in the West 1 shall be com- 
pelled to reply with more brevity thau is 
satisfactory to myself. 

I was authorized by Mr.' Lincoln to say, 
and did say freely, while in Richmond last 
winter, that ho, Mr. Linooln, asked no con- 
cession from the South, but a cessation of 
hostiUties, and submission to the Constitu^ 
tion and laws of the Uiuted States. That 
if any states in rebellion would cease hos- 
tilities, elect their Senators and Bepreden- 
tatives to the Congress of the United States, 
and ask fo be recognized as a state of the 
Union, to enjoy her foil rights and immmiities 
as such {nan obstante slavery), that he would 
be in favor of recognizing such states, and 
of restoring the people thereof, as if no dif* 
ficulties had intervened. That his procla< 
mation of emancipation had exhausted his 
authority over the subject of slavery, the 
legal effect of which, with aU other ques- 
tions growing out of the war, must be left 
to the determmation of the courts. 

I have papers and other evidence to es- 
tablish beyond cavil what I have written ; 
and it affords me great satisf^tion to add 
that Mr. Linooln's views and wishes on the 
subject had undergone no change up to the 
day of his unfortunate and lamentable death. 
I am very truly, &c., 

-Jas. W. Sinoletgn. 
Gen. Duff Gkbek. 
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CONCLUSION. 

Upon turning to the resolution re- 
ferred to by Mr. Lincoln, I find it to be 
in the following words: 

'"That no amendment shall be made to 
the Gonstitution which shall authorize or 
give to Congress power to abolish or inter- 
fere, within any state, with the domestic in- 
stitationB thereof, including that of persons 
held to labor or servitude by the laws of 
said state." 

This resolution was offered by Mr. 
Corwin, of Ohio, as a substitute for the 
following, offered by Mr. Adams of 
Massachusetts : 

" No amendment of this Constitution, hav- 
ing for its objects any interference with the 
relation between their citizens and those 
described in Section 11. of the fourth article 
of the Constitution, or other persons, shall 
originate with any state that does not recog- 
nize that relation within its own limits, or 
shall be valid without the consent of every 
one of the States comprisiog the Union." 

The substitute offered by Mr. Cor- 
win was unanimously adopted on the 
3d of March, 1861, by both Houses of 
Congress, and, as it now appears, up- 
on the recommendation of Mr. Lincoln, 
as a means of arresting the secession 
movement. Who can doubt that if he 
had come to Washington in December, 
1860, as I urged him to do, and had then 
exerted the like influence in favor of 
the passage of Mr. Crittenden's resolu- 
tion, extending the Missouri compro- 
mise line to the Pacific — ^I say who can 
doubt that his influence, if it had then 
been exerted, could have passed' Mr. 
Crittenden's resolution, which, if it had 
then been passed, would have pre- 
vented the war ? 

Let the candid reader compare these 
resolutions and he will see that the 
concessions proposed by that which 
under Mr. Lincoln's advice was unani- 
mously adopted by the radicals after 
the commencement of the secession 



movement recognized fully the right 
of property in slaves, and admitted it 
to be the duty of the government to 
protect that right of property, and that 
recognizing that right it nevertheless 
adhered to their party platform, re- 
gardless of the constitutional rights 
of the South. 

I quote the amendment, however, as 
proof that the purpose of the radical 
faction was to control the patronage 
and powers of the federal government ; 
that their sympathy for the slave was 
a mere pretence, as a cover for the jobs 
and contracts which would enable the 
"associates" to plunder the treasury 
and enrich themselves at the expense 
of the people ; to admonish them that 
the present public debt is the fruit of 
the war ; that I, for one, believe that 
a wise use of the public credit, as the 
basis of an abundant and cheap curren- 
cy, will soon restore the prosperity of 
the whole country, uniting the South 
and the North as one people in the de- 
velopment of our vast industrial re- 
sources ; and to warn the men who, 
having profited by the war to enrich 
themselves, now seek to control the 
legislation of Congress, that they may 
continue their onerous system of tax- 
ation, and multiply their riches, by 
converting their paper money into gold; 
that they of all others are most inter- 
ested in the early and satisfactory ad- 
justment of pending issues. The South 
have accepted the terms proposed by 
Mr. Lincoln. The demands of the radi- 
cal Congress are a violation of the 
terms on which our armies and our 
people agreed to terminate the war ; 
and it is no less the interests than the 
duty of all, of the rich and of the poor, 
to unite and make the peace a sincere, 
real union of all the people, and all the 
states, in, support of a common govern- 
ment and of a common prosperity. 
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I would Mram the fund-holders that 
Congress has no right to deprive the 
Southern states of their representation 
in either House of Congress, and that 
the continued exclusion of Southern 



Senators and , Representatives may 
create an issue as to the authority of 
the radical Congress, which may 
seriously impair the value of public 
securities. 



THE END. 
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